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FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


MODERN  POETS  AND  POETRY  OF  ITALY.* 


There  was  a  time  when  the  literature 
and  the  arts  of  Italy  were  at  once  the 
pride  of  the  nation  they  adorned  and  the 
wonder  of  Burroundinsf  lands.  Such  a 
galaxy  of  genius  the  world  had  scarcely 
ever  beheld,  and  may  perhaps  never  see 
again.  The  general  belief,  indeed,  is,  that 
the  intellectual,  like  the  material  glory  of 
the  peninsula,  is  decayed  and  faded  to 
revive  no  more ;  that  after  the  splendor 
of  the  age  of  Dante,  and  the  scarcely  less 
marvelous  Uenaissance  of  that  of  Ariosto, 
this  race  at  once  so  gifted  and  so  unfortu¬ 
nate,  must  be  content  to  live  on  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  past ;  that  they  must  not  oven 
hope  to  serve  fur  a  third  time  as  models 


•  Opere  complete  de  Ugo  Foecolo.  Florence. 
18S7. 

Hunt  erelte  di  vari  poeti  modemi.  Parigi.  1837. 
Poeti  Italiani.  Lugano.  1859. 
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for  mankind.  Yet  surely  it  is  r.a.sh  to 
harjird  such  a  prediction  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  how  strange  and  marvelous  have  been 
the  destinies  of  Italy ;  to  what  a  hight  of 
j>ower  and  splendor  she  has  more  than 
once  soared,  after  leaving  sunk  as  It 
seemed,  into  the  depths  of  ignominy.  In 
one  form  or  other  she  reigned  for  centu¬ 
ries  supremo  over  Europe.  At  the  very 
moment  when  her  pride  and  power  as  a 
nation  vanished  she  shone  more  resplendent 
than  ever  in  the  sphere  of  intellectual  great¬ 
ness,  and  imposed  her  literature  and  her 
arts  on  the  civilized  world.  So  long  as 
freedom  was  not  utterly  destroyed  upon 
her  soil,  that  soil  resounded  with  the  im¬ 
mortal  strains  of  her  poets.  Dante,  Pe¬ 
trarch,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  succeeded  each 
other  on  the  breach.  When  the  spirit  of 
liberty  w.as  broken,  when  speech  was  for¬ 
bidden,  the  genius  of  Italy  took  refuge  in 
10 
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sculpture,  painting,  and  music,  all  of  which 
expressed,  under  a  thousand  varied  forms, 
what  words  dared  no  longer  utter,  and  if 
the  two  former  now  are  mute  for  a  while, 
music,  that  inarticulate  language  of  the 
soul,  still  breathes  forth  the  comj)laints 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  land  which  has 
produced  so  many  great  men  and  accom¬ 
plished  such  mighty  deeds.  Shall  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  nation  which,  at  the  interval 
of  centuries  has  given  to  the  world  a 
Virgil,  a  Tasso,  an  Alfieri,  a  Galileo,  a 
Columbus,  can  have  sunk  into  complete 
intellectual  decay  ?  “  Let  us  not  insult 
the  genius  of  It^y  because  it  slumbers,” 
said  a  celebrated  orator.*  “  Tlie  immortal 
spark  which  once  lighted  it,  may  have  be¬ 
come  faint  and  weak,  the  armed  heel  of 
foreign  despots  may  have  trodden  it  down, 
but  it  can  not  extinguish  it,  for  it  is  immor¬ 
tal  !  It  needs  but  the  breath  of  indepen¬ 
dence  to  shine  forth  .again  in  all  its  ancient 
lustre.”  When  these  words  were  sjx)ken 
Italy  scarcely  gave  a  sign  of  life,  either 
national  or  mental ;  she  seemed  crushed, 
body  and  soul;  wrapped  in  a  sort  of 
lethargic  slumber.  Since  then  she  has 
awaked,  and  who  shall  deny  how  much 
there  is  glorious  and  encouraging  in  that 
awakening  ?  Who  shall  deny  that  the 
Italian  sjjirit  has  become  strengthened  by 
endurance,  ennobled  by  sutfering,  ripened 
by  reflection?  We  h.ave  only  to  study  her 
literature  during  the  last  half  century  to 
perceive,  that  if  no  mighty  genius  has 
sprung  up  to  emulate  the  fame  of  a  Dante, 
some  durable  conquests  have  been  won  ; 
that  a  path  has  been  opened  which  will 
probably  lead  to  greater  things  hereafter. 
This  literature  likewise  proves  beyond  a 
doubt  the  ever-increasing  aspirations  of 
Italy  towards  unity  and  independence. 
This  once  achieved,  may  we  not  hope 
that  the  “  immortal  spark  will  again  shine 
forth”  ?  W e  are  well  aware  that  liberty 
alone  will  not  create  poets,  that  poetry 
owes  its  being  to  some  mysterious  and  in¬ 
tangible  law  wlrich  has  hitherto  baffled 
our  researches.  The  era  of  Pericles  in 
ancient,  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici  and  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  modem  times,  may  perhaps  be 
adduced  as  an  argument  that  despotism, 
far  from  crushing  genius,  often  fosters  it. 
We  will  not  here  enter  into  the  much- 
debated  question  how  far  the  lustre  to 
which  literature  attained  at  these  diflTerent 
epochs  may  be  owing  to  the  era  of  freedom 


*  Lanuutine. 


which  preceded  them.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  plea  will  not  hold  good  in  the  present 
instance.  In  all  the  c.ase8  adduced,  the 
potentate,  however  absolute,  was  a  na¬ 
tional  iKJtentate,  linked  to  the  people 
whose  destinies  he  swayed  ;  his  interests 
were  identified  with  theirs;  he  was,  in 
their  eyes,  the  personification  of  the  realm ; 
his  glory,  far  from  crushing,  insj)ired  their 
imaginations,  for  it  shed  a  new  splendor 
on  the  land  to  u’hich  both  cquallv  be¬ 
longed,  the  ruler  and  the  ruled, 
over,  under  all,  literature  enjoyed  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  freedom,  and  its  vota¬ 
ries,  courted  and  honored,  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  supreme  favor.  But  show 
us,  in  any  age,  one  instance  where  genius 
has  preserved  its  energy  unscatlu'd  in  a 
nation  bowed,  like  Italy,  beneath  a  foreign 
yoke,  (for  Austri-a,  we  kuoAV,  has  been,  for 
forty  years,  the  real  mistress  of  the  j)enin- 
sul.a,)  more  especially  where  the  opj)rcssors 
are  inferior  in  civilization  and  refinement 
to  the  oppressed.  When,  too,  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  every  approach  towards 
liberty  of  word  or  thought  has  been  de¬ 
nied,  alike  in  Lombardy,  Ttisc.any,  Home, 
or  Modena ;  that  literature  .and  learning 
have  been  systematically  persecuted,  and 
every  noble  aspiration  punished  as  a  crime, 
we  shall  wonder,  not  that  the  intellectual 
condition  of  Italv  has  fallen  to  so  low  an 
ebb,  but  nather  that  she  has  still  preserved 
so  much  vitality  in  her  degradation.* 

The  contempt  which,  rightly  or  wrong¬ 
ly,  h.as  fallen  on  the  Italians  as  a  j)coj»jc 
has  extended  itself  to  their  literature.  In 
England  especially  it  is  little  valued  ;  our 
poetic  affinities  incline  us  towards  the 
north,  toward  Gbthe,  Schiller,  and  the 
poets  of  the  “  Fatherland.”  Another  rea¬ 
son  for  the  neglect  into  which  Italism 
poetry  has  fallen  among  us,  is  the  difficulty 
attending  its  study.  The  Italian  minstrels 
have  adopted  a  language  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves,  abounding  in  the  most  daring  inver¬ 
sions,  which  demand  a  long  and  careful 
study,  and  for  this  few  of  us  have  either 


*  As  soon  as  Austria  became  mistress  of  Lom¬ 
bardo- Venetia,  in  1814,  all  liberty  of  word  and 
thouj'ht  was  at  once  suppressed.  “  I  want  olje- 
dient  subjects,  not  men  of  science,”  was  tlie 
observation  of  Francis  I.  When  the  celebrated 
astronomer  Oriani  was  presenteil  to  him  by  the 
members  of  the  Institute  of  Milan  be  turned  his 
back  on  them  1  The  documents  lately  discovered 
in  the  Archives  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  and  pul>- 
lished  by  order  of  the  provisional  government, 
prove  how  well  the  minion  of  Austria  follows  the 
example  of  his  master. 
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time  or  patience.  So  we  turn  coldly  away  I 
and  take  for  granted  what  detractors  both  I 
abroad  and  .at  home  are  continually  repeat-  j 
ing,  or  have  at  least  been  repeating  till  the 
present  moment,  th.at  Italian  modern  poe¬ 
try  is  weak,  affected,  and  inflated  ;  even  as 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  repc*ating, 
thiit  modern  Italians,  the  countrymen  of  j 
K.albo,  Gioberti,  Mania,  C.avour,  are  .all 
either  trifleVs  or  conspirators,  opera-singers 
or  revolutionists.  | 

M.an7.oni  is  known  to  us,  principally  if 
not  solelv,  by  his  Promessi  ffposi.  To  j 
liCopardi^s  productions  we  are  almost 
strangers.  With  two  of  the  It.alian  poets 
of  the  nineteenth  century  alone  are  we 
familiar,  Silvio  Pellico  and  Ugo  Foscolo. 
The  long  and  cruel  imprisonment  of  the 
former,  and  its  narrative  in  his  Prif/ioni, 
have  done  more  to  win  him  o«ir  sym¬ 
pathies  than  his  verses ;  all  his  composi¬ 
tions,  though  distinguished  by  exquisite 
tJiste  and  delicacy,  are  deficient  in  force 
and  virility.  His  Francesca  de  Jihnini, 
still  one  of  the  most  popidar  of  Italian 
tragedies,  owes  its  success  rather  to  the 
elegance  and  purity  of  style  than  to  lofti¬ 
ness  of  sentiment  or  development  of  ch.a- 
racter.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  hatl  he 
not  been  struck  down  by  the  implaCiible 
vengeance  of  Austria,  in  the  very  bloom 
of  manhood,  his  tone  of  mind  might  have 
acquired  more  strength  and  vigor.  His 
gentle  spirit  was  completely  broken  by 
sutferlng  and  c.aptivity  ;  and  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  delivenance  to  that  of  his  de¬ 
cease,  but  a  few  months  ago,  he  remained 
in  complete  retiromeiJt,  abjuring  all  publi¬ 
city,  political  and  literary.  Despite  the 
favor  M'hich  the  Prigioni  still  enjoys,  .and 
deserx-edly,  from  the  touching  simplicity 
of  the  recital  and  the  evangelic  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  naiTator,  the  impression  is,  on 
the  whole,  painful  and  enervating.  We 
pity  that  long  and  cruel  m.artyrdom,  we 
admire  that  utter  abneg,ation  of  human 
will,  but  we  feel  with  a  gifted  contempo¬ 
rary,*  if  Italy  had  sack  virtues  only,  all 
hope  for  her  would  be  over — that  nothing 
would  remain  but  to  weep  upon  her  tomb. 
No !  the  duty  of  the  j».atriot  is  not  to  bow 
humbly  to  injustice ;  it  is  to  renew  in  the 
holy  cause  of  liberty  and  independence  the 
])rotcstation  of  Galileo  in  that  of  truth — 
“  E  pur  si  muove.” 

Widely  different  from  Silvio  Pellico 
was  Ugo  Foscolo.  Haughty,  vain-glori- 


*  Edgar  Quiaet. 


ous,  but  resolute  .and  undaunted,  he 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  his  no  less 
gifted  friend  and  contemporary.*  Fosco¬ 
lo’s  correspondence,  first  published  in 
1854,  while  dissip.ating  to  a  certain  degree 
the  haze  of  romance  which  had  hitherto 
encircled  him,  elevated  his  character  in 
the  eyes  of  all  right-thinking  men.  It 
showed  him  as  he  re.ally  was ;  neither  the 
ideal  hero  to  which  his  partisans  had  ex- 
j  .alted  him,  nor  the  sensual  debauchee  his 
enemies  had  painted  him.  To  a  cert.ain 
degree,  indeed,  he  partook  of  both  cha¬ 
racters  ;  he  was  at  once  the  stoic  and  the 
sybarite,  the  martyr  and  the  man  of  ple.a- 
s»ire.  His  genius  and  his  virtues  were 
alike  of  a  high  order,  but  they  were  alike 
incomplete.  His  priv.ate  life  is  far  from 
stainless;  in  youth  he  was  the  sport  of 
every  p.assion,  in  riper  years  he  was  often 
hojidstrong,  imperious,  querulous;  but 
these  were  only  spots  on  a  nature  of  noble 
mold.  To  Italy  his  name  will  ever  be  sa¬ 
cred,  .and  with  justice;  for  he  loved  her 
with  no  common  love,  “  not  wisely,”  per¬ 
haps,  “  but  too  well,”  and  rather  than  seal 
j  Avh.at  he  believed,  and  rightly,  was  her 
death-warrant,  he  s.aerificed  all — country, 
home,  friends  and  fortune! 

Foscolo  was  born  at  Zante,  of  one  of 
I  the  most  ancient  of  Veneti.an  families. 

I  One  of  his  ancestors  had  been  generalissi- 
!  mo  in  the  last  Candian  war.  Hut,  like 
I  the  city  of  the  sea  herself,  little  was  left 
him  save  the  recollection  of  former  great¬ 
ness.  Foscolo’s  mother  was  a  Greek,  and 
the  boy  w.as  nourished  from  his  cradle  in 
the  love  of  liberty  and  democracy.  Burn¬ 
ing  for  action,  he  fretted  impatiently  at 
the  listless  existence  to  which  he  seemed 
condemned.  Venice,  indeed,  was  still  an 
independent  state ;  but  the  degree  of  de¬ 
crepitude  and  corruption  into  which  she 
had  fallen  made  the  young  republican 
j  blush  to  call  himself  her  son.  So  stood 
mjitters  when  the  waves  of  the  French 
Revolution  broke  over  Italy.  Foscolo 
hailed  it  with  rapture,  and  no  sooner  was 
the  Cis.alpine  republic  proclaimed  than  he 
flew  to  breathe  this  new  air  of  liberty. 
The  treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  by  which 
his  native  city  was  h.anded  over  to  Aus¬ 
tria,  inspired  him  with  little  indignation 

•  Silvio  Pellico  had  been  the  intimate  friend  of 
Foflcolo  in  youth,  despite  the  dissimilitude  of  their 
natures,  and  before  Lis  own  captivity  he  frequently 
aided  the  exile  by  sending  him  sums  of  money  un¬ 
der  the  pretext  that  they  were  the  profits  ef  his 
works. 
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and  still  less  sympathy;  his  fatherland 
was  not  Venice,  but  Italy;  not  Italy  as 
she  really  existed,  but  as  his  imagination 
loved  to  picture  her,  regenerated,  united, 
and  independent.  Entering  into  one  of 
the  corps  formed  by  the  French,  he  shared 
in  the  perils  and  glories  of  the  campaigns 
of  1797-98,  distinguished  himself  at  Cas- 
tiglione,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  captain  at  Marengo.  After  a  while, 
however,  his  enthusiasm  for  the  French 
began  to  cool ;  ho  found  them  less  con¬ 
venient  allies  than  he  had  anticipated ; 
the  hojKJs  they  had  excited  were  but 
partially  fulfilled.  So,  laying  down  the 
sword,  he  turned  to  more  peaceful  pur¬ 
suits.  To  while  aw’ay  the  time — perhaps 
to  forget  his  deceptions  ])olitic.al  and 
amorous,  for  the  latter  were  not  w'anting 
— he  began  to  write  a  rom.ance.  It  was 
a  safety-valve  for  his  impetuous  nature. 
The  leatling  idea  and  the  title  of  his  work 
he  owed  to  chance.  A  student  in  the 
University  of  Padua,  Jacopi  Ortis  by 
name,  h.ad  committed  suicide ;  the  cause 
was  enveloped  in  mystery.  Uy  some  it 
was  attributed  to  baffled  love,  by  others 
to  despairing  patriotism.  Foscolo,  whose 
philosophy  partook  more  of  the  I*agan 
than  of  the  Christian  element,  had  alw.ays 
maintained  the  right  of  man  to  put  an  end 
to  his  existence  when  it  became  a  burden. 
He  selected  Ortis  as  his  hero,  because  he 
found  it  easy  to  identify  himself  with  him, 
and  thus  give  vent  to  his  own  burning 
and  tumultuous  thoughts.  In  many  re- 
sfKJcts,  Jacopi  Ortis  resembles  Werther. 
liut  in  the  German  romance,  love,  and 
love  alone,  absorbs  the  mind  of  the  hero 
and  drives  him  to  self-destruction.  In 
the  Italian,  that  passion  is  shared  by  an¬ 
other  not  less  ardent,  patnotism.  In 
Werther  there  are  few  incidents ;  nothing 
to  draw  our  attention  from  the  principal 
figures  and  the  main  action.  Werther 
destroys  himself  because  she  whom  he 
loves  is  the  bride  of  another.  Not  so 
Ortis.  There  are  in  him  two  men,  as  in 
Foscolo  himself.  It  is  the  phantom  of  an 
expiring  country,  as  well  as  that  of  a  rival, 
which  places  the  dagger  in  his  hatid. 
Thus,  there  is  not  the  same  degree  of 
universal  truth  in  the  Italian  as  the  Ger¬ 
man  rom.ance.  In  every  land  and  age 
there  are  men  driven  by  disappointed 
aftection  to  suicide,  while  those  Avho  are 
urged  to  the  fatal  step  by  despairing 
patriotism  belong  only  to  ]>eculiar  periods 
and  to  countries,  happily  few,  bowed 


down  beneath  the  iron  yoke  of  foreign 
oppression.  The  success  of  the  romance 
was  immense,  for  it  touched  the  two 
chords  that  vibrate  the  most  powerfully 
in  the  human  heart ;  but  that  success  was 
confined  to  Italy.  The  popularity  of 
Werther  W'as  European.  F oscolo’s  poems 
are  less  remarkable  than  his  romances. 
They  are  powerful  and  fcrvid,^Iike  every 
thing  he  wrote,  but  they  are,  generally 
speaking,  turbid  and  exaggerated.  Froni 
this  censure,  however,  we  may  perhaps 
except  the  Sejtulchri,  a  poem  in  “versi 
sciolti,”  or  unrhymed,  composed  in  me¬ 
mory  of  his  friend,  Parini.  Interment  in 
cemeteries  (a  practice  far  more  recom- 
mendable  in  most  respt^cts)  outside  the 
town  had  been  substituted  for  the  .ancient 
custom  of  buri.al  in  churches  or  church¬ 
yards.  Unfortunately  those  who  do  not 
leave  sufficient  behind  to  p.ay  for  a  fune¬ 
ral  monument  are  often  confounded  in  the 
common  crowd,  and  the  very  spot  where 
their  mortal  relics  lay  forgotten.  Tliis 
was  the  case  with  Parini,  who  h.ad  died 
poor.  The  Sepulchri  does  not  appear  to 
us  to  merit  all  the  eulogies  lavished  upon 
it.  There  is  too  little  simplicitv,  too  much 
erudition  ;  allusions,  mythologic.al,  histori¬ 
cal,  and  literary,  are  he.aped  one  upon  the 
other ;  and  these  allusions  are  often  so 
.abstruse  th.at  the  author  is  obliged  to  act 
as  his  own  commentator.  The  vcr.se, 
indeed,  is  exquisitely  harmonious,  an(i 
there  are  cert.ainly  here  and  there  pa.s- 
sages  of  considerable  force  and  beauty, 
blit  they  do  not  form  the  stajde  of  the 
poem.  The  main  characteristic  is  a 
reverent  admiration,  a  deep  regret  for 
the  days  and  the  customs  of  antiquity. 
The  author  laments  the  lachrymatory 
vases,  the  “  ambient  flame,”  that,  destroy¬ 
ing  the  corruptible  portion  of  the  human 
frame,  “  left  but  its  ashes  to  this  earthly 
sphere.”  Our  tombs,  in  the  midst  of 
shrubs  and  trees,  w.atercd  with  the  tears 
of  fond  mourners  .and  decked  with  flow¬ 
ers  by  loving  hands,  have  no  religious 
poetry  for  him.  One  of  the  most  striking 
passages  in  the  Sepulchri  (in  the  original 
at  least)  is  the  following : 

“  Cypress  and  cedar  mingled  in  the  breeze 
Their  faint  perfume ;  o’er  the  sepulchral  um 
Bending  eternal  shade.  The  precious  vase 
Embalmed  the  votive  tear ;  devoted  friends 
Sought  in  their  loving  cars  to  steal  a  beam 
From  the  bright  sun  to  cheer  that  night  of 
gloom, 

For  still  the  dying  eye  with  lingering  glance 
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Turns  to  the  orb  of  day.  The  last  faint  breath 
From  the  expiring  bosom  sighs  for  light 
The  murmuring  fountains  shed  their  silver 
stream 

On  beds  of  violets  and  of  amaranths, 

Which  strewed  the  funeral  grass,  and  he  who 
came 

To  offer  a  libation  on  the  tomb, 

Or  whisper  to  the  dead  his  secret  woes, 
Inlialed  a  fragrance  sweet  as  that  which 
breathes 

In  the  blessed  regions  of  the  Elysian  flelds.” 

Foscolo’s  trapjedies,  though  for  a  time 
most  popular,  are  now  nearly  forgotten. 
The  thoughts  are  noble  and  the  language 
sonorous  and  eloquent,  but  the  scenes  and 
situations  are  generally  forced  and  unn.a- 
tural,  and  the  personages  deficient  in 
warmth  and  passion.  This,  strange  to 
say,  is  eminently  the  fault  of  Italian  tra¬ 
gedy.  It  was  that  of  Alfieri  himself, 
who,  in  his  desire  to  avoid  the  re|)ro.ach 
of  effeminacy,  exaggeration,  or  meretri¬ 
cious  ornament,  so  often  addressed  to  his 
countrymen,  carried  severe  simplicity  be¬ 
yond  even  the  limits  the  Greeks  had  as¬ 
signed  it.  The  outlines  of  his  characters 
are  always  nobly  and  vigorously  drawn, 
but  they  are  ollen  deficient  both  in  relief 
and  in  coloring,  while  the  excessive  laco¬ 
nism  and  terseness  which  is  the  main 
characteristic  of  the  gre.at  Piedmontese 
j)oet,  prevents  that  development  of  the 
passion,  that  revealing  of  the  inmost  soul, 
which  c.an  alone  excite  and  maintain  the 
interest  of  the  spectator.  The  tragedies 
of  Alfieri  are  perhaps  more  fitted  for  the 
closet  than  tlie  stage.  Foscolo  has  not 
att.ained  the  beautien  of  his  model,  while 
he  h:rs  exaggerated  his  defects;  but  as 
his  dram.a3,  wh.atever  their  subject,  always 
breathe  patriotic  ardor  and  national  cn- 
thusiiism,  they  obtained  great,  if  ephemeral 
success.  Foscolo  had  been  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  eloquence  instituted  by  Xapo- 
leon,  .and  all  seemed  to  smile  on  him,  when 
he  was  called  from  his  theatrical  and  liter¬ 
ary  success  to  take  ])art  in  a  more  stirring 
drama.  It  was  September,  1813.  That 
gigantic  power  which  had  bade  defiance 
to  Europe  had  begun  to  totter  beneath  a 
mightier  th.an  mortal  hand.  Foscolo  had 
not  loved  Napoleon;  he  had  never  con¬ 
cealed  his  feelings,  but  he  was  too  clear¬ 
sighted  not  to  discern  all  that  wonderful 
man  had  done  and  was  doing  for  Italy. 
Not  only  did  he  see  great  works  accom- 
}>lishcd,  agriculture  encouraged,  commerce 
extended,  but  (it  is  to  his  honor  that  while 


rejecting  the  imperial  favors  he  every 
where  repeated  the  declaration)  ho  beheld 
a  powerful  kingdom  established  in  the 
very  center  of  Italy,  the  government  of 
which  w.as  confided  to  the  Italians  them¬ 
selves  ;  he  beheld  a  national  army  in  a 
country  which  for  fourteen  centuries  had 
possessed  tione,  and  six  millions  of  Italians 
united  beneath  a  standard  which  bore  tlie 
national  colors ;  he  saw  equal  justice 
every  where  administered,  men  of  letters 
protected,  encouraged,  seated  at  the  coun¬ 
cil-board  and  at  the  senate.  This  was  not, 
indeed,  all  that  had  been  promised,  but  it 
was  much,  and  Foscolo  h.ad  the  good 
sense  to  preceive  that  his  countrymen, 
degraded  and  stupified  by  centuries  of 
servitude,  effeminacy,  corruption,  must  be 
regenerated  ere  they  could  be  restored  to 
n.ational  unity  or  complete  independence. 
He  felt,  therefore,  that  the  fate  of  Italy 
was  bound  up  with  th.at  of  the  Empire. 
He  saw  at  once  through  the  falsehood  of 
the  fair  promises  made  by  the  Austrians 
and  their  allies.  He  Lamented  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  his  countrymen — he  predicted  the 
result.  For  himself,  his  duty  was  clear ; 
he  resumed  the  sword  and  joined  the  army 
under  the  Viceroy  Eugene.  After  the 
fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Foscolo  of¬ 
fered  his  resignation.  The  regency  of 
Milan  replied  by  conferring  on  him  the 
brevet  oi  chef  d’escadron.  But  he  felt 
his  part  was  over.  From  that  moment 
till  his  departure  for  exile  he  remained  a 
silent  but  a  sad  8pect.ator  of  those  events 
which  were  to  plunge  his  country  into  a 
misery  and  degradation  deeper  than  she 
had  ever  before  known.  Meanwhile  ar¬ 
rived  the  turning-point  in  his  own  destiny. 
He  was  called  on  to  t.ake  the  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  to  Austria.  With  his  sentiments 
this  was  impossible.  Openly  to  refuse 
was  dangerous.  Nothing  rem.ained  but 
to  temporize.  He  afl'ected  to  yield  —  or¬ 
dered  his  uniform,  and,  seizing  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  escaiwd  over  the  frontiers  to  Swit- 
zerLand.  “  My  honor  and  conscience,”  ho 
writes,  “  forbid  iny  swearing  allegiance  to 
Austria.  My  mother — you  will  not  con¬ 
demn  me,  for  you  yourself  have  inspired 
me  with  these  sentiments,  and  bade  me 
guard  them  untainted.”  When  he  left  his 
native  soil,  Foscolo’s  literary  career  ma^ 
be  said  to  have  terminated.  True,  his 
mind  w'as  full  of  vast  projects — a  history 
of  contemjiorary  Italy,  a  translation  of 
Homer,  epic  poems,  tragedies — all  floated 
:  before  him  in  bright  array ;  but  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  | 
present  hour  left  him  no  time  for  their 
realization.  After  eighteen  months’  resi¬ 
dence  in  Switzerland,  often  reduced  to  the 
very  depths  of  misery,  he  found  his  way 
to  London.  Here  at  least  he  could  enjoy 
that  for  which  he  had  so  long  sighed — the 
liberty  of  writing  and  saying  whatever  he 
pleased ;  but  of  what  avail  wjw  this  liberty 
to  an  exile  without  friends  or  fortune? 
“In  England,”  said  Niebuhr,  “the  crime 
of  not  being  wealthy  is  atoned  for  only 
by  the  continual  and  successful  effort  to 
become  so,”  and  of  the  means  of  gaining 
wealth  poor  Foscolo  was  utterly  ignorant. 
Proud  !Uid  independent,  he  submitted  to 
the  direst  privations  rather  than  let  his 
misery  be  known,  and  thus  forfeit,  as  he 
said,  the  “  title  of  a  gentleman.”  “  I  am 
living  in  a  little  country  vill.ige  to  hide 
my  misery  from  those  who  have  invited 
me  and  continue  to  invite  me  ;  here  pov¬ 
erty  is  a  disgrace  which  no  merit  can  wash 
out ;  it  is  a  crime  not  punishable  indeed 
by  law,  but  pursued  by  so  much  the  more 
severity  by  the  world.  Such  a  mode  of 
thinking  procures  great  advantages  to  the 
nation  at  largfe ;  but  it  prevents  the  un¬ 
fortunate  sufferer  from  seeking  either  aid 
or  consolation ;  for  he  can  do  neither 
without  exposing  hiimself  to  humiliation.” 
In  these  last  words  lies  perhaps  the  secret 
of  Foscolo’s  destitution.  It  would  be 
surely  injustice  to  our  English  hearts  to 
doubt  that  among  the  admirers  of  the 
poet  and  the  patriot,  and  there  were  many, 
some  at  least  would  have  rejoiced  in  aid¬ 
ing  him  in  his  distress  —  but  the  general 
reverence  for  wealth  which  he  saw  around 
him  had  impressed  him  too  forcibly,  and 
he  preferred  the  most  cruel  suffering  to 
what  he  considered  w’ould  have  entailed 
degradation.  lie  wrote  articles  for  the 
Reviews ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  com¬ 
pose  in  French,  then  have  them  translated 
at  his  own  expense  into  English,  which 
absorbed  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
rofits.  How  often,  too,  when  he  had  put 
is  thoughts  to  the  torture,  to  express 
them  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  had  seen 
them  tom  to  pieces  by  mercenary  hands, 
he  had  the  misery  of  finding  his  article 
rejected!  He  endeavored  to  eke  out  a 
livelihood  by  literary  publications,  criti¬ 
cisms,  by  editions  of  the  Italian  classics, 
etc.;  but  his  gains  were  small,  and  his 
di.s.appointments  frequent.  Prudence,  too, 
was  not  his  cardinal  virtue.  If  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  Fortune  seemed  to  smile,  he  was  too 


apt  to  count  upon  her  favors  for  the  future, 
and  the  expense  of  building  a  cottage  in 
which  he  hoped  to  pass  his  declining  years, 
put  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  calamities, 
lie  struggled  manfully  to  fulfill  his  engage¬ 
ments,  but  in  vain ;  and  the  author  of  Ja¬ 
copo  Ortis,  the  colonel  in  the  service  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  professor  of 
eloquence  at  the  University  of  I’adua,  the 
celebrated  poet,  the  eminent  critic,  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  for  debt. 
•Considerable  obscurity'  rests  on  this  me- 
Lancholy  period  of  the  poet’s  life.  Utterly 
deserted  he  was  not.  We  know  that  a 
few  faithful  friends  rallied  round  him,  but 
the  blow  was  struck.  The  degradation 
was  too  much  for  that  haughty  spirit ;  ho 
never  recovered  the  shock.  He  expired 
on  the  fourteenth  of  September,  1849. 
His  remaitis  rest  in  a  little  English  church¬ 
yard  at  Chiswick.  Foscolo’s  correspond¬ 
ence  is  the  image  of  the  man  himself ; 
sometimes  full  of  passion,  energy',  firm  and 
serious  convictions ;  sometimes  doubt,  un¬ 
certainty,  and  discouragement.  It  is  his 
very  soul  which  he  pours  forth  to  his 
friends,  by  turns  eloquent  and  graceful, 
grave  and  witty'.  It  breathes  a  heart  at 
once  burning  with  patriotism,  and  easily 
seduced  by  love,  ])leasure,  and  vanity.  In 
this  correspondence  —  not  meant  for  the 
public — we  find  much  to  admire,  much  to 
pity — little  to  coiulemn. 

The  destiny'  of  Foscolo  and  alas!  of 
many  of  his  computriots,  would  seem  at 
first  sight  to  contain  a  terrible  warning 
to  all  those  Italians  M'ho  conceive  that  the 
poet  and  the  citizen  are  one,  and  who 
would  seek  to  regenerate  their  country  by 
ennobling  .and  elevating  her  literature. 
Exposed  to  the  gibbet  or  the  dungeon,  at 
i  best  driven  forth  to  exile,  to  ])overty  and 
neglect,  their  works  proscribed,  their  fami¬ 
lies  persecuted — such  is  the  fate  that  has 
hitherto  rewarded  their  efforts.  Yet  theso 
efforts,  fiir  from  slackening,  have  become 
each  day  more  energetic.  Let  it  be  the 
consolation  of  the  many  who,  like  Foscolo, 
have  endured  and  are  enduring  a  living 
martyrdom,  for  daring  to  express  noble 
and  p.atriotic  sentiments  for  their  beloved 
country,  th.at  the  sacrifice  has  not  been  in 
vain,  either  in  a  national  or  an  intellectual 
point  of  view.  Already  It.alian  liter.ature 
has  entered  on  a  new  and  more  hopeful 
pha.se,  even  as  the  Itali.an  character  is 
.•u'quiring  more  vigorous  development. 
Tho.se  who  start  with  the  impression  that 
they  shall  find  in  its  modern  poetry  no 
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accents  save  of  love  and  tenderness,  of 
weak  complaint  and  ecstatic  raptures, 
long-drawn  sighs  and  sentimental  j)retty- 
isms,  will  be  surprised  to  discover  that,  as 
a  general  rule,  its  present  characteristic  is 
brevity,  force,  and  earnestness ;  th.at  con¬ 
ciseness  and  expression  is  often  carried  to 
the  utmost,  even  at  the  risk  of  marring 
jK)etic  beauty.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  school  of  Leopardi,  which  seeks 
to  model  itself  as  closely  as  possible  on  the 
antique.  In  that  of  Manzoni  more  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  coloring ;  but  even  there 
all  meretricious  ornament  is  in  most  in- 
Btanct>s  avoided. 

It  is  not  only  as  a  poet  th.at  Leopardi 
has  a  claim  to  admiration.  One  of  the 
most  profound  and  subtle  thinkers  of  his 
age,  he  united  varied  knowledge  to  the 
deepest  and  keenest  powers  of  observation 
and  reflection.  As  a  classical  scholar,  he 
Avas  almost  without  a  rival,  and  more  than 
one  of  his  Greek  odes  miglit  pass  —  for  a 
moment  at  least,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the 
erudite — for  those  of  Anacreon.  The  ch.a- 
racteristic  and  the  originality  of  his  genius, 
consisted  in  the  rare  alliance  of  vast  and 
positive  acquirements  with  the  fire  of  in- 
spiration.  Leopardi  was  born  .June  sev¬ 
enth,  1798,  at  llicabuta,  a  village  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ancona ;  the  eldest  son  of  a 
noble  Ilom.agnuol  family,  he  received  a 
careful  educ.ation  under  the  pareut.al  roof. 
Ilis  j)rogress  in  his  studies  was  m.arvolou8 ; 
at  eight  years  old  he  was  already  no  con¬ 
temptible  master  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
at  the  age  when  others  are  only  studying 
dictionaries  and  grammars,  he  was  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  erudition.  In  1814  he  ])ublished 
commentaries  on  the  life  and  writings  of 
certain  orators  in  the  second  century. 
The  following  year  we  find  an  essay  on 
the  Popular  Errors  of  the  Ancients,  {Saff- 
{jiosopro  gli  errori  popolaridegli  Antichi,) 
m  which  the  various  prejudices  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  regards  oracles, 
witchcraft,  are  tro.ated,  etc.,  etc.,  and  it 
concludes  with  an  ode  to  religion,  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  tone  of  which  is  in  strong  con¬ 
trast  with  the  incredulity  of  his  later 
years. 

Uitherto  Leopardi’s  life  had  glided 
away  in  monotonous  tranquillity.  lie  had 
lived  not  in  the  present,  but  in  the  past, 
devoting  his  days  and  nights  to  the  study 
of  the  ancients.  Confined  to  his  native 
village,  he  knew  little  of  what  was  going 
on  around  him.  The  conquest  of  his 
country  by  the  French  ;  the  establishment 


of  a  kingdom  in  Xorthem  Italy ;  her 
prosperity  and  comparative  independence 
during  some  brief  ye.ars  ;  her  relapse  into 
worse  than  her  former  degradation,  had 
all  occurred  ere  he  had  reached  his  six¬ 
teenth  year,  and  had  scarcely  attracted 
his  attention.  A  visit  to  the  north  of  Italy 
in  1818  roused  him  from  his  ap.athy,  but 
it  also  destroyed  forever  the  tranquillity 
of  his  soul.  Other  causes  tormented  him. 
Doubts  as  to  the  justice  of  that  providence 
which  could  condemn  his  beloved  country 
to  so  cruel  a  fate,  strengthened,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  by  certain  waitings  which  fell  into 
his  hands,  exercised  a  depressing  influence 
on  his  mind.  The  trusting  religion  of  his 
childhood  changed  into  an  incredulity 
which  no  argument  could  ever  banish. 
Perhaps  his  delicate  health,  his  personal 
deformity,  the  result  of  over-application 
in  childhood,  may  have  served,  as  with 
Byron,  to  embitter  his  mind.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  alienation  of  his  father, 
who  could  not  forgive  his  patriotic  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  who,  while  rendering  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  home  unendurable,  refused  him 
the  means  of  living  elsewhere.  At  length, 
in  1822,  Leopardi  quitted  his  birth-place 
and  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  obt.ained 
the  commission  of  preparing  the  catalogue 
of  the  Greek  library  of  the  Barberini 
Palace.  Here,  too,  he  m.ade  the  acqu.aint- 
ance  of  Niebuhr,  who  appreciated  him  as 
he  deserved,  and  endeavored  to  induce 
him  to  settle  as  professor  at  Berlin.  But 
to  Leopardi  the  name  of  Germany  was 
associated  with  that  of  the  oppressors  of 
his  country,  and  he  at  once  rejected  the 
jiroposal.  Yet  at  Rome  he  was  far  from 
happy;  perhaps  wherever  he  went  it 
would  h.ave  been  the  s.arae  ;  the  darkness 
was  Avithin.  Compelled  by  the  severity 
of  his  father  to  have  recourse  to  his  pen 
for  support,  he  had  little  time  for  original 
composition.  A  feAv  of  his  canzones  ap¬ 
peared  in  1827  ;  marked  by  the  rare 
purity,  the  nerA'ous  eloquence,  the  ener¬ 
getic  conciseness  which  characterize  his 
style,  .and  which  render  all  translation  so 
incapable  of  conveying  a  just  idea  of  its 
beauties.  At  the  same  time  his  Essays 
on  Morals  excited  .attention  and  admira¬ 
tion,  though  pervaded  by  that  breath  of 
skepticism  which  <larkened  all  his  exist¬ 
ence.  Ilis  health  meanwhile  became 
worse  and  worse  every  d.ay,  so  that  in 
1830,  when  he  was  but  thirty-two  years 
of  age,  he  was  already  able  to  study  only 
two  hours  a  day.  Ills  position  was  like- 
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wise  most  painful ;  his  liberal  pinions  j 
rendering  him  obnoxious  to  the  Govern- ' 
ment.  6y  the  advice  of  his  physician,  he 
established  himself  at  Naples,  where  he 
slowly  dragged  on  his  existence  till  1831, 
when  he  expired ;  consoled,  however,  by 
the  devotion  of  a  friend,  whose  whole  life 
was  spent  in  seeking  to  alleviate  his  suf¬ 
ferings,  and  whose  name  must  be  forever 
associated  with  his,  Giulio  Ramiro. 

Leopardi  is  at  once  the  poet  and  the 
philosopher  of  grief.  Ilis  is  no  affectation 
of  despair.  To  feel  certain  that  it  is  his 
own  sorrows  and  sufferings  he  records,  we 
need  but  read  attentively  certain  of  his 
verses,  the  Qmta  dopo  la  Tempesta^  the 
Cattto  Notturno,  the  liicordanze  or  the 
pretended  biography  of  Fillipi  Ottonieri, 
in  which  he  paints  himself  even  as  Machi- 
.avelli  wrote  his  own  history,  under  pre¬ 
tense  of  recounting  that  of  Castuccio 
Castricani.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  this 
continual  suffering,  physical  and  moral, 
too  often  bounds  his  horizon  and  lends  a 
certain  melancholy  monotony  to  his  verso, 
while  his  profound  study  of  antiquity  in¬ 
clined  him  to  regard  with  too  much  favor 
the  condition  of  humanity  in  the  days  of 
paganism,  to  blind  him  to  its  demerits  and 
exaggerate  its  advantages.  The  most 
celebrated  of  Leopardi’s  smaller  poems  — 
those  poems  on  which  his  fame  jirincipally 
rests,  are  Ultimo  canto  di  /Sajfo,  exquis¬ 
itely  beautiful  and  touching ;  11  Resorgi- 
tnento,  an  ode  in  which  the  very  spirit  of 
Dante  breathes  ;  L'enfunto,  La  sera  del 
di  de  festa,  the  well-known  and  often 
translated  yet  untranslatable  Imitazione^ 
Lungo  del  proprio  ramo,  and  the  AW 
Italia.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  few  poems 
in  which  he  gave  vent  openly  to  that 
patriotic  anguish  which  darkened  his  ex¬ 
istence,  though  its  traces  are  sufficiently 
evident  in  the  tone  of  deep  sadness  which 
^^ervades  all  his  productions.  It  is  in  versi 
ciolti,  his  favorite  measure.  "We  venture 
to  translate  a  few  verses  as  literally  as  the 
different  idioms  of  the  two  languages  will 
permit. 

ALL*  ITAUA. 

“  0  luly,  my  country !  I  behold 
Thy  columns,  and  tnine  arches,  and  thy  walls, 
And  the  proud  statues  of  our  ancestors ; 

The  laurel  and  the  mail  with  which  our  sires 
Were  clad.  These  I  behold  not  —  nor  their 
fame. 

Why  thus  unarmed,  with  naked  breast  and 
brow  t 
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What  means  that  livid  paleness — those  deep 
wounds  f 

To  heaven  and  earth  I  raise  my  voice,  and  a.sk 
What  hand  hath  brought  thee  to  this  low 
estate. 

Who,  worse  than  all,  hath  loaded  thee  with 
chains — 

So  that  unvailcd,  with  disheveled  hair. 

Thou  sittest  on  the  ground  disconsolate. 

Hiding  thy  weeping  face  between  thy  knees  ? 
Ay,  weep  Italia !  thou  hast  cause  to  weep  ! 
Degraded  and  forlorn.  Yes,  were  thine  eyes 
Two  living  fountains,  never  could  thy  tears 
Equal  thy  desolation  and  thy  shame  I 
FiJlen  1  ruined  I  lost !  who  writes  or  speaks  * 
of  thee. 

But,  calling  unto  mind,  thine  ancient  fame, 
Exclaims-^nce  she  was  mighty!  Is  this  she  ? 
Where  is  thy  vaunted  strength  ?  Thy  high 
resolve  ? 

Who  from  thy  belt  hath  tom  the  warrior 
sword  ? 

How  hast  thou  fallen  from  thy  pride  of  place 
To  this  abyss  of  misery  !  Are  there  none 
To  combat  for  thee  ?  To  defend  thy  cause  ? 

To  amis !  Alone  I'll  fight  and  fall  for  thee  ! 
Content  if  my  best  blood  strike  forth  one 
spark 

To  fire  the  bosoms  of  my  countr3’men. 

Where  are  thy  sons  ?  I  hear  the  clang  of  arms, 
The  din  of  voices  and  the  bugle  note ; 

^Sure  they  are  fighting  for  a  noble  cause ! 

Yes,  one  faint  hope  remains — I  see — I  see 
The  fluttering  of  banners  in  the  breeze, 

I  hear  the  tramp  of  horses  and  of  men. 

The  roar  of  cannon — and  like  glittering  lamps 
Amid  the  darkening  gloom  —  the  Hash  of 
swords  1 

Is  there  no  comfort  ?  And  who  combat  there 
In  that  Italian  camp  ?  Alas !  ye  gods, 

Italian  brands  fight  for  a  foreign  lord  I 
Oh  I  miserable  those  whose  blood  is  shed 
Not  for  thy  native  land — for  wife  or  child. 

But  for  a  stranger  lord — who  can  not  say 
With  dj  ing  breath — My  country !  I  restore 
The  life  thou  givest,  and  gladly  die  —  for 
thee  1” 

Tlic  school  which  boasts  itself  as  the 
successor  of  Leopardi  has  its  loader  in 
Mr.  Marchetti,  a  friend  of  Pius  IX,,  and 
his  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  during  the 
perilous  movements  of  1849.  Mr.  Mar- 
chetti’s  principal  work  is  Utia  Nbtte  di 
Dante.,  a  poem  in  four  cantos,  which  has 
been  the  object  of  considerable  eulogy. 
Yet  it  is  difficult  to  assign  it  a  very  ele¬ 
vated  place  in  Italian  poetry.  The  stylo 
indeed  is  rich  and  polished ;  but  it  is 
wanting  alike  in  unity  of  design  and  vigor 
of  execution.  Far  superior  are  his  (Taiv- 
zones,  his  odes  and  his  sonnets.  Despite 
the  analogy  of  name,  the  canzone  has  no¬ 
thing  in  common  with  the  chanson  or 
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nong;  we  mast  renounce  all  attempts  of 
translating  this  word,  for  the  idea  it 
awakes  is  exclusively  Italian.  It  was  in¬ 
vented,  it  is  said,  in  Provence,  by  Giraud 
de  Uorneil,  the  father  of  the  troubadours. 
The  canzone  had  no  difficulty  in  natural¬ 
izing  itself  in  that  fair  land  of  Italy,  of 
which  Provence  was,  so  to  say,  an  extreme 
province.  Forgotten  by  the  heirs  of  the 
troubadours,  who  adopted  a  style  of  poetry 
more  in  harmony  witli  the  genius  of  their 
new  country,  the  canzone  soon  became  in 
the  hands  of  the  Italians  an  instrument  of 
inexpressible  value  for  the  utterance  of 
graceful  and  poetic  thoughts.  Marchetti 
is  not  par  excellence  a  patriotic  poet,  the 
independence  of  Italy  is  not  the  one  great 
theme  of  his  verse,  but,  as  with  all  his 
contrymen,  it  occupies  a  prominent  j)Iace 
in  his  thoughts ;  he  does  not  curse  her 
tyrants,  and  urge  her  to  break  her  fetters  ; 
but  he  dwells  with  tender  melancholy  on 
l»er  ancient  glories,  and  implores  heaven 
to  restore  them.  In  his  Canzone  to  the 
celebrated  Archeologne  Eannio  Visconti, 
he  exclaims : 

“  Upon  the  shore  deserted  and  oppressed 

Stands  Italy,  once  queen  of  realms,  begirt 

With  diadem  of  glory  1  humbled  now, 

And  strewed  with  ashes — sec,  she  wrings  her 
hands 

And  groans  in  agony — but  it  is  well. 

At  length  she  feels  her  suffering  and  her 
shame.” 

Tlie  canzone  a  la  toniba  de,  Petrarca  is 
considered  by  the  Italians  themselves  as 
one  of  the  finest  lyric  poems  which  has 
•appeared  since  the  de.atli  of  that  illustri¬ 
ous  writer.  This  pr.aise  seems  to  us  exag¬ 
gerated,  but  the  verse  is  exquisitely  har¬ 
monious,  and  the  sentiment  is  just  and 
touching.  Mr.  Marchetti  <acknowledges 
that  the  lover  of  Laura  is  the  involuntary 
cause  of  that  t.aste  for  exclusively  amatory 
and  efieminate  poetry,  which  long  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Itidy,  which  has  called  down 
upon  her  so  many  contemptuous  re¬ 
proaches  ;  but  the  fault  he  declares  lies  in 
those  imitators  without  force  or  genius, 
who  disd.ained  the  Latin  works  in  which 
the  poet  had  poured  forth  his  noble 
thoughts,  and  devoted  their  whole  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  sonnets.  The  canzone  consists 
ofaconvers.ation  between  Love  and  Poetry, 
lioth  Lament  the  degr.ad.ation  to  which 
they  have  been  respectively  reduced,  and 
mourn  over  that  great  master,  the  honor 
and  glory  of  Italy. 

Less  celebrated,  and  yet  perhaps  more 


I  richly  gifted  tluan  Marchetti,  was  Alexan- 
1  der  Poerio,  the  brother  of  that  Ch.arles 
Poerio,  whose  virtues  and  sufferings,  so 
nobly  endured  in  the  cause  of  constitu¬ 
tional  freedom,  have  rendered  him  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  admiration  and  sympathy  through¬ 
out  Europe.  Iti  1815,  Alex.ander  Poerio, 
then  thirteen  years  of  age,  left  Naples  as 
an  exile  with  his  family,  and  returned  only 
in  1820,  when  the  Neapolitan  revolution 
gave  some  brief  hopes  of  liberty  and  law. 
The  momentary  dream  was  soon  quenched 
in  blood  by  the  bayonets  of  Austri.a,  and 
the  young  Poerio  was  once  more  forced  to 
lly  his  native  Land.  He  took  refuge  first 
in  England,  then  in  Franc^e,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  Protestant  Germany,  and  thus 
had  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  that 
marvelotis  gift  of  languages,  which  not 
even  Cardinal  Jlezzofanti  himself  possess¬ 
ed  in  a  higher  degree.  At  Weimar,  ho 
became  acquainted  with  Goethe,  who 
though  caring  little  enough  about  any  na¬ 
tionalities,  even  his  own,  was  touched  by 
the  misfortune,  and  attracted  by  the  ami- 
•able'qualities  of  the  young  exile,  llestor- 
ed  to  his  country  by  the  revolution  of  1848, 
he  shared  in  the  brief  hopes  of  Italian  in¬ 
dependence.  LTnder  the  command  of 
General  Pepe,  he  hastened  to  the  defense 
of  Venice,  and  was  one  of  the  little  band 
who  followed  their  v'enerable  chief  into  the 
besieged  city  instead  of  obeying  the  or¬ 
ders  of  a  triumph.ant  reaction.  Wounded 
in  the  attack  on  Mestre,  twenty-third  of 
October,  1848,  he  died  at  Venice  the  third 
of  November  following.  Few  of  those 
who  mourned  the  patriot  imagined  that 
they  had  also  lost  a  poet  of  no  mean 
order.  Exiled  almost  in  childhood,  con¬ 
demned  by  the  rigorous  prohibition  of 
which  his  works  were  the  object  through¬ 
out  the  whole  peninsula  to  a  very  limited 
sphere  of  popularity,  the  modest  Poerio 
w.as  little  kriown  even  in  his  native  land. 
His  productions  can  not  be  called  chefs 
d'aeucre  /  but  they  prove  that  the  spark 
of  inspiration  existed,  and  was  kindled  at 
a  noble  shrine,  and  his  poem  entitled  the 
Resurrection  is  animated  by  the  loftiest 
spirit  of  p.atriotic  ardor.  In  .another  poem 
entitled  Speranze,  and  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  in  its  tone  the  more  celebrated  Terra 
dei  Morti  of  Giusti,  he,  too,  protests 
against  the  declaration  of  foreigners  that 
Italy  is  dead,  and  exclaims : 

“  Why  then  thc.se  Austrian  hosts  which  night 
and  day 

Watch  every  movement,  menace  every  word? 
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IIow!  Can  the  dead  arise  in  armed  array, 
Can  the  dead  seize  the  lance  or  wield  the 
sword  f 

No,  no !  ’Tis  not  the  silence  of  the  prave. 
Hark  1  o’er  our  shores  the  waves  of  hope  arc 
breaking, 

We  yet  have  hearts  to  beat  and  hands  to  save. 
They  only  need  the  signal  for  awaking  I 

The  iron  tread  of  despot’s  armed  heel. 

The  long  and  bitter  martyrdom  of  years, 
’Twas  needed — all — the  jwtriot’s  heart  to  steel. 
Freedom  must  be  baptized  in  blood  and  tears. 

Italy  dead  !  The  memory  of  the  past 
Still  bids  us  hopes  of  brighter  days  to  cherish ; 
Strike  then,  my  lyre  1  thy  loudest  note — thy 
la.s^ 

And  bid  her  sons  throw  off  the  yoke,  or 
perish.” 

Mr.  Mammiani  owes,  perhaps,  some 

f)ortion  of  his  literary  renown  to  the  part 
le  has  plaved  in  the  history  of  his  country. 
Bom  in  t\ie  Papal  States,  he  early  conse¬ 
crated  his  life  to  the  cause  of  constitutional 
liberty,  and  when,  in  1848,  that  cause  ob¬ 
tained  a  momentary  triumph,  he  was  call¬ 
ed  on  to  j)ut  its  principles  to  the  test  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  Pius  IX. 
W e  know'  how  brief  was  that  golden  era, 
W'hen  it  seemed  as  if  the  Vatican  was  to 
become  the  center  whence  the  light  of  re¬ 
generation  W’as  to  radiate  over  Italy.  On 
the  retirement  of  the  Pope  to  Gaeta,  Mam¬ 
miani  remained  at  his  piost ;  but  finding 
his  efforts  to  prevent  the  proclamation  of 
the  Republic  unavailing,  he  retired  to 
Piedmont,  where  he  has  become  a  distin¬ 
guished  member  of  the  Legislature,  and — 
happier  than  A.  Pocrio — has  lived  to  see 
at  least  one  great  step  towards  the  reno¬ 
vation  of  Italy.  As  a  poet,  Mammiani  is 
distinguished  rather  for  grace,  delicacy, 
and  exquisite  finish  of  style,  than  for 
strength,  originality,  or  vigor.  The  com- 
jiosition  by  which  he  is  best  known,  is  the 
Viletta,  an  allegory,  partly  rhymed — part¬ 
ly  in  versi  scioltiy  presenting  the  religion 
of  the  pa.st  and  the  present — the  former 
personified  in  the  angel  Ithuriel — the  lat¬ 
ter  by  a  sylph.  The  sylph  entreats  the 
angel  to  repose — 

“  Upon  this  grassy  bed 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  spreading  trees ; 
Meanwhile  I’ll  fly  where  yonder  violets  shed 
Their  balmy  fhigrance  on  the  evening  breeze. 
And  steal  their  oewdrops  sweet 
To  bath  thy  sacred  feet” 

The  angel  entreats  her  rather  to  aban¬ 


don  these  childish  sports^  and  devote  her¬ 
self  to  prayer  and  contemplation.  The 
sylph  thus  replies : 

“  ’Tis  not  alone  to  play, 

O  angel  pure  and  holy  1 

That  ’mid  these  bowery  glades  I  stray, 

Or  stealing  to  yon  dwelling  lowly, 

Enter  upon  a  moonbeam  bright, 

Or  on  a  ray  of  morning  light ; 

No!  ’tis  to  gaze  upon  a  scene 
That  seldom  eye  may  hope  to  sec. 

Charity,  virtue — love  serene — 

Worthy  of  heaven  itself,  or  thee. 

None  e’er  approach  that  sacred  spot, 

But  lialf  their  sorrows  are  forgot : 

An  aged  widow  dwelleth  there, 

A  son  of  generous  soul  posscst, 

A  partner,  gentle,  modest,  fair, 

With  a  sweet  infant  at  her  breast. 

To  all  she  gives — but  most  to  those 
Who  dare  not  ask.  The  virgin  rose 
Is  not  more  pure.” 

The  angel  smiles  and  turns  his  glance 
towards  the  house  indicated  to  him.  A 
young  girl,  who  has  been  imploring  alm.s 
for  her  sick  mother,  steps  over  the  thresh¬ 
old.  She  holds  in  her  hands  a  paper ;  she 
opens  it ;  it  contains  a  piece  of  gold.  The 
maiden  kneels  down,  pours  forth  a  blessing 
on  her  benefactress.  The  angel  rei)eats 
the  benediction,  and  renouncing  his  desire 
of  conversion,  wings  back  his  flight  to 
heaven.  The  details  of  this  little  poem 
are  charmingly  touched,  and  the  protesta¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  the  virtues  and  charities 
of  daily  life,  as  oppo.scd  to  the  excess  of 
asceticism,  and  detachment  from  all  human 
ties  or  interest,  which  it  too  often  incul¬ 
cates,  is  at  once  moderate  and  energetic. 
But  if  the  Viletta  is  the  most  celebrated, 
the  Rispetti  (Tun  Trastererhio  is  the  most 
popular  of  Mr.  Mammiani’s  compositions. 
In  this  love-song  the  author  reproduces 
with  skill  and  truth  the  jieculiar  features 
which  mark  the  Roman  peasant,  his  mix¬ 
ture  of  good-nature  and  haughtiness,  love 
and  ferocity.  After  having  adjured  his 
cruel  mistress  by  every  flower  that  blooms 
on  hill  or  meadow  to  listen  to  his  suit,  the 
lover  thus  continues : 

“  Thou  art  very  wrong  in  sooth,  my  littlo  heart, 

To  scorn  me  thus  becau.se  I  am  but  poor. 

Nor  have  a  sequin  always  in  my  purse. 

How  I  seest  thou  not  that  neither  count,  nor 
lord. 

Nor  Monseigneur,  give  themselves  airs  with 
met 

Because,  by  heavens!  my  blood  is  Roman 
blood! 

I  am  Roaster  at  St  Andrea,  but  what  then  f 
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I  do  not  owe  a  farthing  in  the  world : 

If  I  am  poor,  I  am  honest ;  and  can  fa.st 
I  wear  no  mortal  livery  on  mv  hack ; 

I  am  neither  I’alfricnier  nor  flatterer, 

.\nd  yet  ’Us  not  but  that  on  gala  days 
I  have  my  plumed  cap,  my  pointed  shoes. 

My  velvet  jacket,  and  my  silver  chain. 

And  thus  arrayed,  I’d  match  mo  with  the 
best 

Show  me  the  arm  more  deftly  flings  the  ball, 

( )r  on  the  Corso  stops  the  fiery  stei'd.s ; 

Show  me  the  foot  that's  lighter  in  the  dance. 
In  force  and  courage  I  will  yield  to  none. 

As  to  my  verses !  like  a  stream  they  flow, 
liadst  thou  but  heard  me,  sweet,  the  other 
day 

I  sang  the  fair  Virginia — Scaevola, 

AVbo  plunged  his  right  hand  in  the  Tuscan 
fire ; 

I  sang  Lucretia  and  her  deadly  wrongs, 

Ay,  to  the  very  geese  of  the  capitol !” 

Feelinj?,  however,  that  .ill  this  does  not 
touch  tlie  he.irt  of  his  belle,  and  suspect¬ 
in';  a  riv.al,  he  concludes  with  a  terrible 
and  characteristic  mcimce,  ainl  asks  what 
her  fcelint;3  will  be  when  she  sees  Inin 
brought  back  captive  writhing  under  the 
hand  of  the  executioner. 

The  discijdesof  Manzoni  are  more  nume¬ 
rous  than  those  of  Leopardi.  Happier 
than  his  illustrious  rival,  the  venerable 
jKiet  h.as  lived  to  behold — not  indeed  the 
complete  independence  of  his  country,  but 
at  least  a  new  and  brighter  phase  in  her 
destiny.  Manzoni’s  principal  work,  the 
]*romessi  iSposi,  has  been  translated  into 
almost  every  living  tongue.  Ills  tragedies 
are  feeble,  but  his  Carmayntiola  contains 
some  magniticent  bursts  of  lyric  jioetry. 
It  is  not,  however,  with  him,  but  with  his 
followers,  th.at  we  have  now  to  do.  The 
celebrated  of  these  are  lierchet  and 
(liusti.  Uy  many  they  have  been  ranked 
together  as  poets  of  the  same  class,  closely 
resembling  each  other  in  characteristics 
and  genius.  To  a  certain  degree  this  aji- 
jireciation  is  correct,  but  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  only.  IJoth,  indeed,  are  patriotic 
poets.  Both  have  devoted  their  muse  to 
one  great  aim  and  end — the  deliverance 
of  their  native  land  from  a  foreign  yoke. 
But  Berchet,  in  his  passionate  enthusiasm, 
beheld  the  sufferings  of  that  country  only ; 
Giusti  saw  likewise  its  errors.  Berchet 
believed  that  independence  would  at  once 
bring  with  it  regeneration  ;  (Jiusti,  that 
regeneration  must  precede  independence, 
and  indeed  was  indispensable  to  achieve 
it.  Berchet  threw  all  the  odium  of  his 
country’s  misery  on  the  ojipressor  ;  Giusti 
rightly  deemed  that  a  portion  at  least 


might  be  referred  to  the  vices  of  the 
oppressed — those  vices  generated  by  slave¬ 
ry  and  corrujition.  Both  were  the 
ajiostles  of  national  liberty  ;  but  Berchet 
was  the  patriot  only.  <  liusti  was  likewise 
the  satirist,  whose  lash  fell  as  unsparingly 
on  his  own  comjiatriots  as  on  the  Germans 
and  their  myrmidons.  If  he  detests  the 
hatter  .as  tyrants  .and  interlojicrs,  ho  is  in¬ 
dignant  with  the  former  for  their  cringing, 
cow.ardice,  and  hypocrisy.  Giusti  exer¬ 
cised  jicrhajis  a  more  lasting  and  more 
8.alutary  influence  over  his  countrymen; 
Berchet  enjoyed  the  greater  immediate 
jiopularily.  I’erhaps  tliis  popularity  and 
the  celebrity  .attending  it  may  seem  exag¬ 
gerated  to  English  rentiers.  But  to  judge 
impartially  on  this  subject,  we  must  not 
forget  the  jiosition  in  which  Italian  poets 
are  placed,  the  difliculties  which  surround 
them.  Tlie  public  know  these  obstacles, 
and  are  not  only  indulgent  but  grateful  to 
those  who  brave  them.  A  mightier  charm 
th.an  that  of  mere  literary  merit  attracts 
the  reader  towards  the  writer.  lie  knows 
that  here  at  le.ast  he  shall  find — often  in¬ 
deed  timidly  expressed  or  vailed  under 
9ome  ingenious  allegory — the  reflections 
of  his  own  feelings ;  he  knows,  too,  that 
beneath  that  which  is  uttered  lurks  that 
which  dai'cs  not  find  utterance.  Thus  ho 
.accepts  all,  excuses  all,  forgets  the  errors 
of  the  poet  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pa¬ 
triot.  Through  her  literature,  at  lea.st, 
Italy  h.as  begun  to  realize  in  a  certain 
measure  that  unity  which  seems  to  fly 
from  her  political  destiny.  Manzoni’s 
glory  belongs  no  less  to  N  aples  than  to 
Koine ;  Leopardi  is  not  a  Kom.agnole  but 
an  Italian.  This  voluntary  p.articip.ation 
in  glory  as  well  as  in  suffering  proves  the 
depth  and  truth  of  that  aspiration  to  which 
— as  existing  events  amply  attest — every 
day  lends  new  force  and  vigor.  W e  must 
know  all  this  fully  to  underst.and  the  al¬ 
most  rajiturous  enthusiasm  of  the  Italians 
for  the  poetry  of  Berchet.  To  this  may 
be  added  the  charm  of  mystery  which  at¬ 
tached  to  his  works.  They  long  circulated 
in  manuscript  only,  and  among  those  whoso 
devotion  to. the  cause  of  their  country  was 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  wdiile  the 
author,  suspected,  tracked,  and  persecut¬ 
ed,  wandered  for  twenty  years  an  exile 
on  a  foreign  soil.  His  suffering  enhsuiced 
his  popularity.  Not  to  love  Berchet — not 
to  love  him  without  restriction — was  to 
Ik5  false  to  the  cau.se  of  It.aly.  To  judge 
of  a  writer  with  whom  imagination  is  the 
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mere  instrument  of  conviction,  we  must  j 
begin  by  fully  underst.mding,  if  not  sbar- ' 
ing  the  feelings  and  sentitnents  of  which  j 
he  is  the  apostle.  This  wnll  not  blind  us  | 
to  the  faults  of  the  poet,  but  will  enjible 
us  to  read  him  rightly,  to  sympathize  with 
him  more  completely,  and  to  form  a  more 
correct  estimate  of  his  errors  and  his  mer¬ 
its.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  in  j 
beauty  of  |K)etic  form,  in  wealth  and  varie- 1 
ty  of  imagination,  in  finish  of  execution, 
Berchet  is  deficient.  His  simplicity  some¬ 
times  degenerates  into  prosaism.  En¬ 
grossed  exclusively  M’ith  his  subject,  he 
neglects  the  form  in  which  he  clothes  it. 
Imagery  ho  casts  aside  as  v.ain  and  super¬ 
fluous.  Doubtless  fine  phrases  do  not 
make  a  fine  poem.  It  is  better  to  have 
noble  and  original  thoughts  carelessly  ex¬ 
pressed  than  mere  commonplace  truisms 
decked  out  in  the  richest  garb  that  fancy 
can  devise.  A  rough  diamond  is  more 
precious  than  the  Wst-cut  pebble.  But 
the  real  pot't  knows  how  to  combine  the 
two — the  purest  outlines  with  the  most 
exquisite  finish  of  detail,  the  noblest  con¬ 
ception  and  the  most  perfect  execution. 

But  despite  his  faults,  Berchet  is  one  of 
those  whose  works  go  to  the  he.art,  because 
they  come  from  the  heart.  He  wrote  not 
for  fame,  not  for  wealth,  but  from  the  full¬ 
ness  of  his  own  soul,  overflowing  with  fire 
and  patriotic  ardor ;  and  it  was  on  this 
account  that  his  feelings  communicated 
themselves,  as  by  an  electric  touch,  to  his 
readers.  The  most  considerable  composi¬ 
tion  of  Berchet,  and,  in  a  literary  point  of 
view,  perhaps  the  best,  is  I  Profughi  di 
Parga,  the  Song  of  I’arga,  which  narrates 
the  struggles  and  the  destruction  of  a  tribe 
of  Thessalouians,  abandoned  in  1 81 9  to  the 
Turks,  we  are  ashamed  to  sjiy  by  the 
English,  whose  aid  they  had  implored. 
Hellenism  was  then  in  fiishion.  Subjected 
like  the  Greeks  to  a  foreign  yoke,  the 
Italians  felt  that  sympathy  for  their  sufler- 
mgs  with  wliich  the  woes  we  have  ourselves 
endured  so  easily  inspire  us,  and  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  with  which  the  poem  was  hailed  W'as 
great  and  general.  But  it  is  his  Ro7nan8 
which  has  most  contributed  to  popularize 
his  name,  because  there  he  defends  no 
longer  by  allusion,  but  openly  pleads  the 
national  cause,  and  depicts  the  political 
misery  of  Italian  life.  In  Giulia  he 
paints  the  anguish  of  a  Lombard  mother, 
who  beholds  the  youngest  of  her  sons 
forced  to  enlist  under  the  Austrian  bsinner, 
while  the  other,  long-exiled,  returning  at 


last  in  one  of  the  many  insurrections  by 
which  the  Italians  have  sought  to  recover 
their  liberty,  finds  himself  in  arms  against 
that  very  brother  whom  he  so  fondly  loves, 
and  whose  sentiments  are  as  patriotic  as 
his  own.  The  llcrnorsa  presents  us 
with  a  picture,  the  truth  of  which  will  bo 
recognized  by  all  who  have  been  intrtv 
duced  into  Italian  society,  and  which  more 
than  the  most  eloquent  discourses  attests 
what  was,  until  this  very  moment,  the 
melancholy  condition  of  that  unhappy 
land.  A  woman,  young,  ])urc,  and  lovely, 
yet  shunned  by  lier  countrymen,  because 
— almost  unheard-of  fact — she  is  the  wife 
of  an  Austrian  officer.  We  have  ventured 
to  present  our  readers  with  a  few  verses  of 
this  romance  almost  word  for  word,  in 
order  to  give  soine  idea  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  Italians  depicted  by  their  national 
)oet,  conscious  .as  we  are  how  much  it  must 
ose  in  so  literal  a  translation. 

She  is  alone,  though  many  are  near  her, 

Alone  in  the  brilliant  and  glittering  crowd, 

AVith  none  to  comfort,  with  none  to  cheer  her, 
licneath  some  mysterious  agony  bowed. 

The  mazy  round  is  just  beginning, 

But  none  has  asked  her  to  join  the  dance  ; 

Each  word  is  gentle,  each  look  is  winning, 

To  her  is  turned  neither  word  nor  glance. 

A  lovely  boy  through  the  circle  presses, 

Close  to  his  mother’s  embrace  he  flies. 

And  kisses  away,  with  fond  caresses. 

The  tears  that  tremble  in  those  bright  eyes. 

The  boy  is  fair  as  the  summer  morning. 

Yet  none  on  his  infant  glee  have  smiled  ; 

No !  the  mother  hating  and  scorning. 

How  can  they  look  on  the  innocent  child  ? 

If  ye  should  ask  with  kindly  feeling, 

AVho  is  that  lady  so  young  and  fair. 

Sadly  her  beautiful  face  concealing 
Under  that  cherub’s  golden  hair. 

See  I  how  their  brows  are  scowling  upon  her  ; 
Hark !  how  their  voices  echo  the  word  ; 

She  has  forgotten  her  country — her  honor  I 
She  has  wedded  an  Austrian  lord. 

In  these  brief  hoursthus  snatched  from  sadness. 
In  God’s  own  temple — while  prayers  arise — 
Amid  a  people  stung  almost  to  madness. 
Tortured,  imprisoned,  surrounded  by  spies. 

Still  she  can  read  in  their  darkened  faces 
The  hatred  their  lips  can  scarcely  suppress — 
Cursed  be  she  who  with  her  embraces. 

Dared  her  country’s  oppressor  to  bless ! 

In  Matilda  ■we  .ire  presented  to  n 
young  girl  who  even  in  lier  dreams  is  tor¬ 
mented  by  the  dread  th.at  to  insure  his 
own  safety,  her  father  may  be  induced  to 
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plve  her  to  an  Austrian  lord — a  fear  that 
exists  only  in  her  own  licated  imagination. 
She  implores  him  not  to  niinglo  “the  hlood 
of  the  oppressor  and  the  ^>pressed to 
remember  It.aly  .and  its  sufferings,  not  to 
foree  her  into  the  arms  of  one  “  on  M’hose 
odious  visage,  in  whost*  harsh  language, 
brutality,  violence,  .and  b.ase  submission  to 
servitude  are  alike  depicted.”  Hut  of  ail 
his  poems  the  J^'nitanid  glows  with  the 
most  patriotic  ardor,  the  most  passionate 
love  for  his  country,  the  most  intense  h.atred 
towards  her  ojtpressors.  Here,  too,  we 
lind  him  urging  the  women  of  Italy  to  de¬ 
votion  to  the  holy  cause.  Herchet  well 
knew  that  if  the  love  of  inde|K*ndenee  is  to 
survive  centuries  of  degratl.ation  and  servi¬ 
tude,  it  is  in  the  heart  of  women  that  it 
must  take  its  deej>est  root ;  th.at  the  mother 
must  instill  it  with  her  first  lesson  to  her 
offspring ;  that  the  maitlen  must  whisjier 
it  to  her  lover  at  the  hour  of  betrothal  ; 
that  the  wife  must  recall  it  to  her  husband 
at  the  .altar.  Hut  his  exhortations  were 
scarcely  needed.  Every  page  in  modern 
Italian  history  tells  us  how’  truly  Itali.an 
women  have  fulfilledthe  great  task  imposed 
on  them.  Who  can  forget  the  courageous 
devotion  of  the  C'ountesses  Hentevolia  and 
Giustiniani,  of  the  Marchese  C.asseli,  the 
(’(juntess  (irisani,  of  Emilie  M.anin,  Maria 
t/'orneli,  and  so  many  others  of  less  note, 
but  not  less  heroism  ?  When  bread  ran 
short  at  Venice  in  the  memorable  siege  of 
1848-40,  the  women  W'ere  the  first  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  what  remained  should  be  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  hospitals ;  to  give  up 
tJieir  own  portion  to  the  defenders  of  the 
city  ;  to  endure  every  suffering,  every 
hardshii),  rather  than  consent  to  a  surren¬ 
der.  When  the  fire  of  the  Austrian  bat¬ 
teries  drove  the  inhabitants  of  the  quarter 
Santa  Croce  from  their  .abodes,  the  M'oinen 
were  seen  c.alm  and  fearless  among  the 
falling  bombs  and  blazing  houses,  with 
their  infants  in  their  arms,  or  in  their  hand, 
soothing  their  childish  terrors.  “  They 
may  force  us  to  quit  our  homes,  but  they 
can  not  terrify  us,”  they  exclaimed  to  each 
other.  Every  where  the  same  spirit  ani¬ 
mates  them,  despite  the  brutal  treatment 
with  which  the  slightest  expression  of  pa¬ 
triotism  has  been,  and  at  Venice  is  still, 

,  visited,  despite  imprisonment  and  flagella¬ 
tion.* 

•  (Inly  three  months  ago  a  woman  of  Como  was 
brutally  flogged  at  Milan,  because  her  son  had  enter¬ 
ed  the  service  of  Garibaldi.  At  this  moment  some 
of  the  noblest  men  and  matrons  of  Venice  are  linger- 


Like  Hcrchet’s,  Giusti’s  works  for  many 
years  circulated  only  in  MS.  .and  anony¬ 
mously.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1847  that 
he  ventured  to  publish  them,  and,  as  may 
be  supjxjsed,  they  were  suppressed  the 
moment  the  Revolution  was  vanqui.shed. 
Of  his  priv.ate  life  little  is  known,  or  .at  least 
little  hits  come  down  to  us.  His  bio¬ 
grapher,  Gualterio,  represents  him  as  a 
I  gay,  joyous  lad,  often  led  into  scrapes  by 
his  over-vivacity,  and  at  times  rambling  in 
the  me.adows  or  reading  Ariosto  under  the 
shadow  of  a  tree,  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  poring  over  the  Pandects.  His  course 
of  study  completed,  he  settled  himself  at 
Florence  as  a  law-student.  C’elebrated  as 
a  jurisprudent  he  never  bec.ame.  Indeed, 
a  career  le.ss  fitted  for  his  ardent  spirit  can 
!  Ki-arcely  be  conceived.  Italy,  “  flung  b.ack 
j  by  Europe  into  its  old  servitude,”  but  no 
I  longer  sixithed  and  flattered  by  those  old 
I  trailition.al  recollections  which  had  once 
!  softened  that  servitude,  fretted  and  chafed 
j  beneath  the  yoke.  Insurrections  had 
1  broken  out  in  various  States ;  .all  had  been 
I  crushed — not  by  the  rulers  of  tho.se  States, 

I  but  by  Austria,  to  whom  the  maintenanea) 
of  absolutism  throughout  the  Peninsula 
was  necessarv  for  the  security  of  her  own 
dominion  in  Lombardy.  Thus  the  rule  of 
the  H«)usc  of  Hapsburg  became  gradually 
as  abhorrent  to  the  rest  of  Italy  as  it  was 
to  Milan  or  Venice.  It  was  felt  that  while 
it  existed  on  that  side  of  the  Alps,  good 
government,  re  ison.able  freedom,  w.as  out 
of  the  question.  One  common  suffering 
!  brought  .about  one  common  hatred  and 
one  common  desire — th.at  of  n.ational  inde¬ 
pendence — a  feeling  awakened  during  the 
comparative  regeneration  of  Italy  under 
XaiH)leon,  but  which  now  took  complete 
form  and  shape,  never  to  disappe.ar  .again. 

The  first  of  (Husti’s  productions  wliich 
attracted  public  attention,  though  it  cir¬ 
culated  in  3IS.  only,  was  the  Stivale,  or 
Hoot,  a  favorite  illustr.ation  of  the  fate 
and  fortunes  of  Italy.*  The  boot  narrates 

ing  in  the  prisons  of  Josephstadt  on  saspicion— of 
what? — of  loving  their  country. 

*  During  the  Revolution  in  1848,  when  Ger¬ 
many,  thrilled  with  delight  at  her  own  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  liberty,  sj-mpathized  for  a  moment  with  the 
Italians,  the  journal.4  were  full  of  caricatures  re¬ 
presenting  Ferdinand  of  AuXria  trying  in  vain  to 
draw  on  an  old  weather-beaten  boot,  and  exclaim¬ 
ing,  in  his  Austrian  |)atuU;  “  Devil  take  the  boot! 
For  forty  years  it  has  gone  on  well  enough  with  a 
I  few  hard  tugs  now  and  then,  but  to-day  it  cracks 
I  and  turns,  bursts,  and  there's  no  anaaging  it. 
1  Devil  take  it,  I  say !" 
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how,  after  passing  for  centuries  from  leg  ' 
to  leg,  not  one  of  which  had  the  slightest  j 
right  to  wear  it — after  all  sorts  of  ill-usage  , 
and  patching — it  has  at  last  fallen  into  its  ^ 
present  deplorable  condition.  It  demands  i 
instant  repairs,  but  neither  j 

“  From  German  nor  from  Frenchman — both  I 
scorn, 

By  my  own  countrymen  I  must  be  worn. 

True,  once  there  was  a  sire  with  giant  foot, 

Who  might  in  me  have  had  the  strongest  boot 

Man  ever  wore,  had  he  but  staid  at  home, 

Nor  ’mid  the  ice  of  Moscow  dared  to  roam. 

There  a  fierce  snow-storm  caught  him  one 
fine  day, 

And  froze  his  limbs  and  stopped  his  march 
half-way. 

And  now  ’twill  be  a  costly  work  to  mend  me ; 

Take  care,  for  heaven’s  sake,  to  whose  hands 
you  send  me. 

You  see  yourself  I’m  full  of  shreds  and 
patches ; 

There’s  not  one  color,  one  material,  matches. 

If  you’d  repair  me,  bid  this  botching  cease. 

And  let  my  colors  be  all  of  a  piece.” 

The  ode  on  the  Coronation  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  at  !Milan,  in  1837,  is  in  a  different 
tone.  Stern,  passionate,  full  of  the  keen¬ 
est  irony,  the  most  intense  indignation. 
The  occ.a.sion  was  one  wbieh  mav  well 
have  called  forth  every  bitter  feeling  in 
the  he.art  of  a  patriot,  lly  a  show  of 
clemency,  the  promise  of  an  amnesty,  and 
above  all  a  magnificent  display,  the  Aus¬ 
trian  government  had  contrived  to  get  up 
a  strong  momentary  enthusiasm  .among 
the  population — a  sort  of  fictitious  popu¬ 
larity —  which  could  not,  indwd,  deceive 
any  keen  observer,  but  which,  neverthe¬ 
less,  tended  to  reflect  humiliation  on  the 
nation  which  could  be  Induced  by  so  poor 
a  bribe  to  forget,  if  for  a  moment  only, 
its  sufferings  and  its  wrongs.  To  attempt 
.any  translation  in  the  brief  limits  assigned 
to  us  would  be  useless.  The  jioet  intro¬ 
duces,  one  by  one,  the  Italian  Princes  who 
figured,  or,  as  he  believed,  were  to  figure 
at  that  ceremony,  loadhig  them  with  the 
obloquy  they  merited ;  then,  throwing 
aside  the  jien  of  the  satirist  and  seizing 
that  of  the  patriot,  he  passionately  exhorts 
Ids  countrymen  to  remember  their  tri¬ 
umphs,  in  other  and  nobler  days,  over  the 
tyrant  Barbarossa — to  recall  the  glories  i 
of  the  past — to  idiish  at  their  present  de- 1 
gradation  and  the  frenzy  which  he  com-  j 
pares  to  that  of  the  madman  who  “  laughs  I 
while  his  clothes  are  in  a  blaze,  and  mur¬ 
ders  him  who  would  extinguish  the 
fire.” 


From  these  lines,  and  many  others,  we 
perceive  that  at  this  period,  (1837,)  de¬ 
spite  much  parti.al  discontent,  though  the 
dominion  of  Austria  was  hated  by  the 
more  intelligent  portion  of  the  nation,  the 
population  at  large  did  not  thoroughly 
share  this  feeling,  or  at  le.ast  did  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  confess  it.  How  great  was  the 
change  in  the  next  ten  years!  in  1848, 
when  all  It.aly,  as  if  moved  by  one  electric 
shock,  rose,  though  in  vain,  to  break  her 
fetters.  Are  we  wrong  in  attributing 
some  portion  of  this  change  at  least  to 
the  influence  of  Giusti  and  his  brother 
poets  ? 

(iiu.sti  did  not  confine  his  irony  to  po¬ 
litical  themes.  The  social  condition  of 
his  country  furnished  him  with  matter 
enough  for  s.atire,  and  he  did  notsp.arethe 

l. a.sh.  The  GingentMo^  or  Kanrality  in 

is  one  of  the  most  keen,  fierce,  cut¬ 
ting  sarcasms  ever  directed  against  that 
swarm  of  vile,  abject  officials  which  a  bavl 
government  so  sedulously  fosters,  know 
ing  th.at  the  surest  means  of  enslaving  a 
j>eoj»le  is  to  debase  and  corrupt  them. 
Giusti  was  no  democnat;  he  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  that  numerous  class  which  over¬ 
throws  existing  forms  of  government  and 
iirstitutlons  without  having  any  thing 
ready  to  replace  them.  His  political  faith 
in.ay  be  said  to  be  contained  in  a  short 
poem,  supposed  to  be  a  reply  to  certain 
accusations :  “  We  are  neither  dost  ructives 
nor  conspirators.  I  can  tell  you  in  two 
words  what  we  want :  we  Avant  every  son 
of  Adam  to  count  for  a  m.an — we  Av.ant  no 
Germans.  We  wish  the  heads  of  our 
affairs  to  have  brains — we  want  no  Ger- 

m. ans.  All,  all  we  want  is  Italy  for  our¬ 
selves,  and  no  Germans  !”  This  poem  is 
dated  December,  1840.  Another  ye.ar, 
and  the  hopes  hcreexpre.s.sed  seemed  more 
than  re.alized.  Giusti,  who,  thanks  to  his 
own  prudence  and  the  comj>anitive  mild¬ 
ness  of  the  govenunent  of  Florence,  had 
hitherto  escaped  persecution,  now  ven¬ 
tured  to  piU)lish  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
.and  to  a]>pend  his  name,  adding  a  hope 
th.at,  “instead  of  tolling  the  funeral  bell, 
as  he  h.ad  hitherto  done,”  he  might  now 
be  enabled  to  ring  the  peal  of  rejoicing 
for  a  new  birth.  These  bright  illusions 
were  soon  to  1k‘  dispelled.  Giusti  did  not 
long  survive  them,  but  yet  long  enough 
to  see  his  ex]>cctations  disappointed,  alike 
for  Italy  at  large  and  for  Tuscany — to  see 
the  Grand  Duke,  whose  assurances  he  had 

1  believed,  and  for  whose  return  he  with  go 
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many  other  true  patriots  had  voted,  fling 
himself  and  liis  country  at  the  feet  of  Aus¬ 
tria  ;  but  the  anticipation  of  a  better  future 
never  deserted  him.  “  It  will  come  too  late 
for  me,”  he  murmured,  “  but  it  will  come  !” 

Thomas  Gross!,  the  beloved  disciple  of 
Manzoni,  was  a  poet  of  a  diflferent  stamp. 
Not  but  that  his  heart  likew'ise  burned 
with  hatred  to  the  foreign  despot.  In¬ 
deed,  as  a  youth,  he  had  produced  a  satire 
in  the  Milanese  dialect  which  exercised  a 
powerful  and  baneful  influence  on  his 
future  career.  Napoleon  had  been  van¬ 
quished  at  \V aterloo.  The  Lombards,  for¬ 
getful  of  all  past  benefits,  and  lured  by 
the  promises  of  complete  independence, 
turned  against  the  Viceroy  and  demanded 
an  Austrian  archduke.  In  the  violence 
of  the  reaction,  the  finance  minister,  Prina, 
an  honest  and  talented  man,  was  ruthless¬ 
ly  nnassacred,  and  the  murder  was  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  propitiator}'  ottering  to  their  new 
masters.  The  pleasant  delusion  did  not 
Last  long.  It  was  at  the  moment  when 
the  scales  began  to  fall  from  the  eyes  of 
his  countrymen  that  (irossi  ventured  to 
rebuke  their  guilt  and  folly  by  a  satire,  in 
which  humor,  keen  and  cutting,  good 
sense,  and  right  feeling  emulate  each 
other.  He  supposes  that  the  shade  of  the 
unhappy  minister  appears  in  a  dream  to 
one  of  those  Milanese  of  the  lower  order 
who  have  become  the  popular  type  of 
puerile  superstition  and  naive  malice,  the 
personification,  or  r.athcr  the  caricature  of 
the  Lombard  character,  something  like 
“John  Hull  ”  in  England,  “Jacques  Hon- 
homme”  in  France.  Sur  Koch  (it  is  thus 
the  poet  calls  him)  narrates  the  vision 
which  appears  to  him.  The  specter,  pale, 
bloody,  with  dabbled  hair  and  torn  gar¬ 
ments,  thus  addresses  him :  “  What  has 
hap|>encd  to  the  Milanese  from  the  twen¬ 
tieth  September,  1814,  to  this  d.ay — what 
have  they  gained  by  killing  me  like  a 
dog?”  “Nothing,  I  replied,  but  a  little 
more  aid  in  St.  Fideles.”*  “IIow'l  he 
exclaimed,  and  the  inde|)enilence  so 
solemnly  promised  !”  “  llusii.  Excellence, 
hush  !  or  they  will  throw  you  into  prison.'' 
What  a  world  of  satire  is  conveyed  in  this 
Last  line.  Sur  Uoch  then  naively  describes 
the  melancholy  condition  of  Milan.  That 
the  “  Patatouches,”  (the  vulgar  name  for 
the  Austrians,)  being  tired  of  repeating 

•  The  palace  of  Prina  ■which  ■wa*  dc»troyed  by 
the  populace,  was  op[H>8ite  the  church  of  St.  Fi- 
deloa. 


I  their  “  Zllriick,  ziiruck,”  had  begun  to  talk 
with  the  stick,  a  language  W'ith  which  long 
practice  had  made  them  peculiarly  famil¬ 
iar.  “  We  are  dying  with  hunger,”  he 
continues,  “nevertheless  the  holy  council 
is  deliberating  at  Vienna,  if  we  may  be 
permitted  to  eat,  and  as  it  never  acts  with¬ 
out  long  deliberation,  it  puts  a  bone  in 
our  mouth  en  attendant.  It  preaches 
resignation  and  religion  ;  very  good  things 
when  our  stomachs  are  full.  As  to  ple¬ 
beian  merit  it  has  now  no  chance.  It  is 
not  talent  that  is  demanded,  but  ancestors, 
baseness,  and  intrigue.  These  pills  we 
swallow'  as  best  we  may,  for  the  love  of 
our  little  Francis,*  for  he  is  an  Italian,  and 
his  wife  too — was  she  not  born  under  the 
shadow  of  our  dome  ?  We  are  w'ell-inten- 
tioned  towards  him  and  he  tow'ards  us ; 
w'e  are  incapable  of  doing  any  harm,  and 
he  of  doing  us  any  good;  still  the  truth 
has  once  or  twice  almost  reached  him.” 
“  What  has  he  done  for  you,  then  ?”  asks 
the  minister.  “  Why,”  says  Roch,  “  truly 
— till  now' — he  has  done  nothing.  He  is 
very  slow,  poor  man,  and  rather  deaf — he 
can  not  hear  our  cries,  but  it  will  come  in 
time,  if  W'e  are  patient,  for  our  little  Fran¬ 
cis  is  the  king  of  good  fellow’s  and  of 
honest  men.”  “  Of  honest  men  !”  retorts 
Prina  indignantly.  “  Where  then  is  the 
independence  he  promised  you  ?  Wh.at 
mean  all  these  German  faces  ?  What  the 
bastinado  and  the  dungeon  ?”  Prina  con¬ 
cludes  his  harangue  w’ith  an  epithet  applied 
to  the  Emperor  absolutely  untnanslatable. 
Sur  Roch,  terrified,  does  not  let  him  con¬ 
clude  the  W’ord,  but,  he  continues,  with 
malicious  naivete,  echo  took  care  to  add 
the  syllable  that  w’.as  wanting. 

This  satire,  to  which  the  Milanese  dia¬ 
lect  lent  ad*litional  force  and  vigor, 
flew'  like  lightning  throughout  Lombardy. 
Though  published  anonymously,  the  police 
had  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  author. 
Gross!  was  throw’u  into  prison  and  me¬ 
naced  W’ith  that  corporal  punishment w’hich 
the  )).aternal  .affection  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  h.ad  substituted  for  the  Code 
Najafleon.  His  youth,  the  intercession  of 
certain  influential  individuals,  saved  him 
from  the  results  which  were  at  first  appre¬ 
hended  ;  he  escaped  w’ith  a  few  months’ 
imprisonment,  and  a  prohibition  to  enter 
into  any  civil  career  whatever.  Many  a 

•  At  the  lieginning  of  1814  Francis  was  regarded 
at  a  eiraple  minded  man,  whom  Metternich  led  by 
the  note. 
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nature  would  have  been  rouRed  to  tenfold 
hatred  by  this  severity.  Gross!  was  of 
gentler  mold.  Thankful  to  escape  so 
easily,  he  retired  completely  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  ga*e,  supporting  himself  as  best  he 
could  by  giving  lessons,  and  confining  his 
poetic  effusions  to  themes  which  could  by 
no  possibility  excite  the  susceptibility  of 
lus  masters.  On  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Francis,  (irossi,  with  considerable  difli- 
culty,  obtained  jwrmission  to  pjirchase  the 
business  of  a  notary,  and  in  this  modest 
jmsition  passed  the  remainder  of  his  exist¬ 
ence.  Even  1848  could  not  rouse  him 
from  his  lethargy.  The  only  part  he  took 
in  that  Revolution  which  stirred  Italy  to 
its  very  depths,  was,  at  the  dc.sire  of  the 
]>roviRional  government  to  prepare  the  act 
of  union  between  Lombardy  and  Pied¬ 
mont.  Since  the  death  of  Gross!,  Prati, 
Aleardi,  and  Tomaseo  alone  have  main¬ 
tained  the  honor  of  Manzorii’s  school. 
The  style  of  the  first  is  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  that  of  Berchet  and  Giusti.  It  is 
fluent,  elegant,  elaborate,  but  deficient  in 
nature  and  simplicity,  often  overburdened 
with  ornament.  Besides,  Mr.  Prati  has 
adopted  a  preconceived  system  of  philoso- 
j)hy  which  he  reproduces  on  all  occasions, 
whether  in  its  place  or  out  of  it.  He  does 
not  perceive  that  he  who  regards  his  verse 
only  !is  the  vehicle  for  embodying  new 
theories  or  abstractions,  run  the  risk  of 
being  neither  philosopher  nor  poet.  This 
system  is  the  struggle  which  is  perpetually 
going  on  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  man 
between  the  genius  of  good  and  evil,  God 
and  the  devil,  peace  and  fatality.  All 
that  we  do  well  is  due  to  God  acting  with 
us  ;  for  all  that  we  do  ill,  Satan  is  respon¬ 
sible.  Maidens  can  defend  themselves 
agjunst  the  temptations  of  the  evil  spirit  by 
tiie  Latin  of  some  monk  only.  For  youth 
Mr.  Prati  secs  nothing  possible  but  a  wild 
course  of  pleasure ;  for  age  an  expiation 
by  penitence  and  devotion ;  all  his  men  are 
Relies  or  Werthers,  their  lives  a  long 
course  of  satiety,  desire,  or  remorse  ;  his 
■women  are  invariably  weak  and  tender, 
the  victims  of  seduction,  full  of  the  most 
lassionate  devotion  towards  those  they 
ove,  but  utterly  incapable  of  self-control 
or  mental  di.scipline.  Surely  the  days  for 
despair  without  aim  or  end  are  long  over. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  ]\Ir.  Prati  con¬ 
siderable  fancy,  command  of  language,  and 
harmonious  versification  ;  but  contrary  to 
the  rules  imposed  on  themselves  by  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  he  is  fond  of  exag- 
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gerating  and  multiplying  his  images,  and 
in  his  attempt  to  astonish  and  to  dazzle,  he 
fails  to  touch  the  heart. 

Inspired  by  a  nobler  aim  Aleardo  Alear¬ 
di  has  devoted  his  muse  to  loftier  themes 
— to  the  sufferings  of  his  country  and  hu¬ 
manity.  In  1849,  though  still  very  young 
— he  w.as  scarcely  twenty-three — Ins  verses 
had  already  brought  on  him  the  persecu¬ 
tion  and  suspicion  of  the  Austrian  authori¬ 
ties.  Accused  not  untruly,  of  hatred  to 
the  yoke,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  sub¬ 
jected  to  personal  ill-usage,  and  a  severe 
inquisition  made  in  his  lodgings,  in  the 
hopes  of  discovering  something  wdiich 
might  seriously  inculpate  him.  Luckily 
he  had  a  sister,  devoted  like  himself  to 
the  cause  of  independence,  and  the  watch¬ 
ful  guardian  of  her  brother’s  safety.  "With 
courageous  resolution  she  burned  all  his 
papers,  and  the  police  unable  to  find  any 
evidence  against  him  which  animosity 
itself  could  construe  into  crime,  •was  com¬ 
pelled,  after  many  months  of  weary  capti¬ 
vity,  to  set  him  at  liberty.  But  he  luas  ever 
since  been  the  object  of  jealous  surveil¬ 
lance.  Still,  though  writing  under  the  very 
cannons  of  the  Austrians  at  Verona,  ho 
ventures  to  be  faithful  to  that  law  of  litera¬ 
ture  which  compels  the  Italian  jioets  to 
gravitate  invincibly  towards  the  one  na- 
tion.al  thought — independence!  Mr.  Aleiir- 
di  has  a  peculiar  predilection  for  versi  sciol- 
ti,  or  blank  verse,  a  form,  indeed,  which, 
free  from  the  trammels  of  rhyme,  adapts 
itself  with  peculiar  facility  to  every  poetic 
in.spiration. 

A  few  verses  from  a  piece  entitled  An 
Hour  of  my  Youths  ( Un  ora  ddla  mia 
frioventa,)  shows  us  at  once  the  man  and 
the  poet : 

“Restore  me,  Lord,  one  single  day  of  youth, 

Let  me  behold,  if  but  for  one  brief  hour, 

Those  parents  whom  my  heart  .so  fondly  loved. 
Whom  now  the  churchyard’s  tall  rank  grass 
conceals. 

sun  do  1  hear  my  much-loved  father’s  voice, 
And  listen  to  his  counsels ;  still  I  see 
My  mother’s  gaze  so  fondly  fixed  on  mine — 
That  eye  so  dark,  so  cliaste,  so  sadly  sweet ! 
My  mother !  it  was  from  thee,  from  thy  pure 
breast 

I  drew  that  fervent  love  of  poetry. 

Which  is  the  ruling  spirit  of  my  life. 

And  if  that  Italy  my  heart  adores. 

Wreathe  but  one  laurel  leaf  amid  my  locks, 

It  shall  be  laid  upon  thy  hallowed  tomb. 

For  ’tis  to  thee,  thee  only,  it  belongs.” 

A  little  further  the  pious  and  tender  son 
becomes  the  ardent  and  devoted  citizen. 
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“The  hoofs  of  Italy’s  victorious  steeds 
Shall  tramp  on  my  forgotten  sepulcher  1 
My  spirit,  roused  at  tliat  long  hoped-for  sound, 
Shall  burst  its  stony  bonds,  and  raise  a  hymn 
Of  joy  and  triumph  to  the  glorious  band !” 

Tom.iseo  is  better  known  as  the  patriot 
and  journalist,  the  defender  of  Venice, 
than  as  the  poet.  The  interest  M’liich  at¬ 
taches  to  his  life  may  perhaps  have  lent  to 
his  works  a  charm  which  in  themselves 
they  scarcely  possess.  The  friend  and 
contident  of  Manin,  he  stood  side  by  side 
with  him  during  that  heroic  defense  Avhich 
has  forever  illustrated  the  name  of  Venice 
in  modern  times.  During  the  two  years 
that  she  remained  free  from  the  Austrian 
yoke,  Tomaseo  was  chosen  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  as  ambass:»dor  to  I’aris,  in  the 
hopes  that  his  celebrity  as  a  writer,  and 
his  ])oIiticai  friendships,  migitt  enable  him 
to  render  useful  services  to  the  Italian 
cause.  Ihit  the  French  Kepublic,  despite 
the  brilliant  declamations  of  Lamartine, 
was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  aid  the 
unhappy  city.  Tomaseo  returned  from 
his  emba.ssy  to  share  the  struggles  and 
sullerings  of  his  unfortunate  country. 

Tlie  choice  of  Tomaseo  as  an  ambassa¬ 
dor  was  not  perhaps  a  happy  one.  For  a 
true  poet — that  is  to  say,  a  man  of  fiery 
imagination,  of  insjuration — to  be  a  good 
tliplomatist,  is  almost  impossible.  Till  the 
llevolution  of  the  twenty-second  of  March, 
Tomaseo  had  lived  in  almost  complete  re¬ 
tirement,  devotinghimself  to  those  intellcc-  | 
tual  pursuits  he  so  much  loved.  With  the  j 
most  loyal  and  chivalrous  nature  that  ever  j 
existeil,  he  had  much  of  the  susceptibility 
of  a  man  accustomed  to  live  alone.  The  ! 
tortuous  paths  of  diplomacy,  the  puerility  | 
of  form,  the  mania  of  jirotocols,  the  pa-  ? 
tience  demanded,  the  thousaml  and  one 
nothings  which  compose  so  large  a  i)or- 
tion  of  that  mystic  science,  were  little 
suited  to  his  free  and  haughty  spirit.  The 
slightest  delay  irritated  him.  One  day 
having  called  on  General  Cavaigmac,  he 
was  retpiested  to  wait  for  his  turn,  when 
perceiving  the  Princess  11.  quitting  the 
General’s  apartments,  he  set  oft'  imme¬ 
diately,  exclaiming  aloud  :  “  I  have  a  pen 
which  can  wound  worse  th:m  a  sword.” 
Previous  to  leaving  Paris  he  had  recpjcsted 
an  audience  of  the  President  of  the  Hepub- 
lic.  Louis  Xapoleon  received  him  most 
graciously,  spoke  to  him  of  his  works, 
which  he  had  read — of  the  Italian  cause, 
for  which  he  himself  had  fought — of  Ven¬ 
ice,  which  he  loved  and  admired.  “  Un- 
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I  fortunately,”  he  added,  “  the  majority  of 
!  the  Assembly  will  not  leave  me  at  liberty 
to  prove  my  sentiments  by  my  actions.” 
When  Tomaseo  left  the  palace  of  the  Ely- 
see,  “  It  is  easy  enough  to  see,”  ho  ex¬ 
claimed,  “that  this  one  is  a  prince,  and 
the  other  only  a  parvenu.”  When,  after 
eighteen  months’  glorious  struggle,  Venice 
sank  beneath  the  combined  force  of  famine, 
cholera,  and  the  enemy,  Tomaseo  accom¬ 
panied  ^lanin  and  a  few  other  noble  exiles 
to  France,  in  a  vessel  freighted  by  the 
French  consul,  Vasseur,  who  ha*l  shown 
throughout  the  most  generous  symj)athy 
with  the  unfortunate  city.  There  he  still 
remains.  Woni  by  long  suffering,  half¬ 
blind,  prematurely  old,  his  soul  still  bums 
with  a  patriotism  ecpially  fervent  as  in 
youth,  though  tempered  by  time,  suffer- 
‘  ing,  and  experience.  When,  but  a  few 
j  montiis  ago,  his  long-cherished  hopes 
I  seemed  on  the  eve  of  fultillmont,  he  warned 
his  countrymen  not  to  expect  too  much. 
Now  that  these  hopes  (as  regards  Venice) 
are  so  badly  blighted,  he  does  not  suft'er 
this  cruel  disappointment  to  blind  him  to 
the  advantages  which  have  been  secured 
to  Italy  as  a  nation,  and  of  which  his  be¬ 
loved  city  may,  let  us  hope,  ultimately 
share  ;  and  his  letter  to  the  French  army 
I  .and  its  Emperor  is  a  model  of  nobility  of 
soul  and  of  generous  self-sacrifice.  Who 
shall  desp.air  of  the  future  destiny  of  a 
nation  for  which  such  men  have  lived, 
thought,  and  suffered  ? 

The  list  of  Italian  poets  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  is  far  from  complete,  but 
our  limits  will  allow  of  but  brief  mention 
of  those  who  remain,  though  many  o<*cupy, 
and  deservedly,  a  high  place  in  the  opinion 
of  their  countrymen.  The  Campo  Santo 
di  Jirescia,  a  poemi  of  considerable  length, 
in  versi  sciolti,  is  much  admired  for  the 
sustained  and  religious  loftiness  of  its  sen¬ 
timents  and  the  harmony  of  its  versifica¬ 
tion,  and  the  le.ssons  of  wisdom,  patriotism, 
and  union  which  the  writer  draws  from 
the  history  of  the  past,  which  he  records. 
The  ballads  of  Carrel  .and  Perticari  are 
full  of  fire  and  energy.  The  Urra  de 
Cosarci,  by  the  former,  has  been  not  un¬ 
deservedly  comp.ared  to  the  famous  song 
of  Beranger,  and  his  sonnets,  particularly 
that  beginning  Perehe  tu  scenda  d  Notte^ 
are  remarkable  for  the  perfection  of  theii 
form,  and  their  melancholy  sw’eetness. 
The  Per  Monaca  of  Vitorolli  will  bt> 
familiar  to  most  of  our  readers  by  Byron’s 
translation.  Emileo  Carcano  is  perhaps 
11 
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better  known  by  his  romance  of  Angiola 
Jfan'a,  than  by  his  poetry;  yet  among 
his  compositions  two  merit  peculiar  notice 
from  the  chastened  tenderness  of  the  style 
and  the  purity  of  the  sentiments,  La 
Sposa  anci  La  Madre.  The  Emle^  or 
Exile,  of  Mr.  Cautu,  is  at  once  touching 
and  noble,  and  possesses  a  deej)er  interest 
when  we  know  that  is  not  the  inspiration 
of  the  poet  only,  but  the  real  adieu  of  the 
exile  to  the  land  he  loves.  The  names 
of  Kosetti,  the  fiery  apostle  of  liberty, 
whose  verses  “  All’  anno  dell’  grand 
speranza,”  poured  forth  in  banishment, 
but  glowing  with  fire  and  i)atriotic  ardor, 
Ijave  thrilled  many  an  Italian  heart ;  of 
liellini,  Scholari,  and  a  crowd  of  others 
attest,  that  despite  the  systematic  dis¬ 
couragement  thrown  on  their  efforts  by 
all  the  governments  of  Italy,  (Piedmont 
the  last  ten  years  excepted,)  despite  the 
perils  which  attend,  or  have  till  now  at¬ 
tended,  every  generous  aspiration,  every 
lofty  sentiment,  lest  their  expression 
should  awaken  a  feeling  of  nationality, 
contemporary  poets  are  not  wanting  to 
Italy.  If  none  of  them  can  claim  genius 
of  the  loftiest  order,  great  originality  of 
thought,  or  wealth  of  imagination ;  if  none 
attain  the  hights  of  sublimity  or  sound 
the  abysses  of  passion,  if  some  mistake 
noble  enthusiastic  emotions,  clad  in  har¬ 
monious  rhyme,  for  the  real  music  of  the 
soul,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  many 
possess  poetic  qualifications  of  no  mean 
order,  glowing  picturesqueness,  mellow¬ 
ness  of  coloring,  power  and  pathos ;  and 
that  nearly  all  display  a  pleasing  talent  of 
description,  elevation  of  soul,  an  eloquent 
earnestness  which  touches  the  heart  more 
than  the  most  brilliant  and  elaborate  paint¬ 
ing.  If  we  are  told  that  their  productions 


can  boast  comparatively  little  variety  of 
tone  or  theme,  that  with  certain  excep¬ 
tions  they  are  generally  mere  variations 
on  the  same  tune  —  modulations  in  the 
same  key  ;  let  it  be  remembered  that  this 
key  is  the  only  one  to  which  the  hc.arts  of 
true  Italians  respond,  and  will  remain  so 
till  better  and  happier  days.  Surely  we 
should  hail  as  the  best  and  surest  evidence 
of  Italy’s  regeneration,  both  national  and 
intellectual,  that  no  work  of  imagination, 
however  admirable  in  itself,  which  does 
not  touch  the  chord  of  j)atriotism  and 
national  independence,  can  expect  popu¬ 
larity  or  attention.  This  is  a  hoj>eful  symp¬ 
tom  ;  it  proves  that  Italy  has  awoke  from 
its  slumbers — awoke  to  a  new  and  healthy 
existence. 

The  poets  of  the  south  feel  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  for  songs  of  love  and  tenderness  is 
past,  their  lyres  are  tuned  to  martial  music 
only,  as  were  those  of  the  Germans  during 
the  war  of  liberation  in  1813;  when — and 
that  day  will  surely  yet  arrive — the  Penin¬ 
sula  has  forever  broken  the  galling  fetters 
of  Austria;  when  continued  independence 
and  free  political  institutions  have  restored 
that  peace  and  tranquillity  which  are  ne¬ 
cessary  to  permit  of  our  feeling  an  interest 
in  the  descriptions  of  domestic  life  and 
home  enjoyments,  doubtless  her  poetry 
will  take  a  wider  range  and  enter  into 
another  phase.  May  we  not  hope  that 
without  losing  that  lucidity,  conciseness, 
and  energy  which  now  distinguish  it,  it 
will  acquire  greater  variety  in  form  and 
expression,  more  analysis,  more  im.agi- 
nation,  that  it  may  thus  blend  the  ten¬ 
dencies  each  so  admirable  in  itself,  each  so 
prone  to  mislead  when  followed  alone  to 
an  extreme — the  real  and  the  ideal  ? 
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From  Chamberi't  Joarnal. 

DIAMONDS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

From  the  e.'irlicst  jicriod  of  the  world’s  down  a  current  of  east  •wind  upon  the 
history,  mankind  have  attached  an  arhi-  city,  nothinp;  now  came  but  a  sort  of  eddy 
trary  and  marvelous  value  to  precious  of  the  night-air,  less  scorching  than  the 
stones,  such  as  the  diamond,  the  ruby,  the  fierce  funiace-blast  upon  the  plain  below, 
opal,  the  sapphire,  and  the  amethyst.  In  Sibbi  felt  refreshed  by  this  slight  improve- 
itself,  the  beauty  of  these  gems  is  very  ment  in  the  state  of  the  atmosj)here,  and 
great.  The  rainbow',  the  sea,  the  clouds,  continued  toiling  up  through  rents  in  the 
the  most  gorgeous  flowers,  the  varying  face  of  the  precipice  till  he  reached  the 
tints  and  coruscations  of  the  forest,  are  edge  of  the  great  cistern  which  once  suf)- 
siirpasscd  by  the  splendor  of  these  jewels,  plied  twenty  thousand  persons  with  their 
which  man  digs  uj)  j>ainfully  from  the  daily  allowance  of  water.  Here  he  sat 
bow'els  of  the  earth,  and  polishes  with  the  down,  thinking  the  air  absolutely  deli- 
rarest  skill.  Sometimes  as  wc  search  cious.  Even  the  wind  of  fifty  days  was 
ami<l  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  jewels  of  temjMjrcd  into  sw'eetness  by  that  elevation, 
exquisite  brilliance  flash  forth  upon  us  and  sported  and  played  among  the  honey- 
from  the  rubbish,  and  seem  to  reveal  combed  crags  like  a  breeze  of  Enna  or 
more  than  arch,  architrave,  or  column,  Arcady.  Refreshed  and  soothed,  Sibbi  at 
the  greatness  of  the  peojde  who  dwelt  length  slept;  and  the  sun  w'as  already 
there  in  ages  past.  lighting  up  the  desert,  and  she.athing  the 

About  tile  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  broad  river  with  gold,  when  he  awoke, 
century  a  poor  Arab,  un.able  to  earn  a  Sibbi  was  not  a  worshiper  of  the  pictur- 
comfortable  subsistence  by  labor,  Avho  esque.  He  w'as  hungry,  and  hunger  is 
jKissessed  neither  house  nor  lodging  of  insensible  to  the  charms  of  scenery.  The 
any  kind,  afler  Avorking  all  d.ay  in  the  hour,  he  knew',  would  soon  be  at  h.and 
fieids,  habitually  passed  the  night  among  when  he  must  dc.scend  into  the  hot  valley, 
the  tombs.  Once  when  the  summer  was  and  moisten  his  coarse  black  bread  with 
hotter  than  usual,  he  hapjiened  to  be  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ;  too  happy  even 
eng.'igcd  in  the  corn-fiehls  by  a  wealthy  so  to  ward  off  the  thre.atened  visit  of 
peasant,  who  lived  near  the  ruins  of  de.ath.  Rut  as  he  s.at  in  this  quiet  and 
Achoris.  As  soon  as  night  fell,  the  south-  brei'zy  spot,  he  exiierienced  extreme  re- 
Avest  wind  blowing  like  the  breath  of  a  luctance  to  renew  his  labors.  "Why  not 
furn.ace  across  the  (ireat  Desert,  droA’e  enjoy  hunger  and  idleness  for  one  day? 
every  person  to  seek  for  shelter  Avithin  He  could  lie  in  the  shadoAv  of  the  cliff,  and 
doors,  or  behind  some  w'all  or  rock.  The  look  dow'ii  proudly  upon  the  slaves, 
iiidividu.al  of  whose  indigence  avo  have  scorching  and  frying  among  the  dhourra 
spoken  was  called  Sibbi,  and  he  h.ad  no  stubble  beloAV.  He  resolved  to  enjoy 
friends  or  relatives  to  whom  he  could  a{)-  this  luxury,  and  remained  sitting  on  the 
j)ly  for  assistance  in  his  distress.  When  edge  of  the  cistern,  gazing  at  the  heaps 
the  hour  for  closing  the  doors  of  the  cot-  of  whitish  dust  with  which  two  thousand 
tages  arrived,  therefore,  he  found  himself  years  had  nearly  filled  the  mighty  re¬ 
excluded  from  every  dwelling,  and  Avan-  servoir.  His  eye  at  length  alighted  on 
dered  away  sorrow'fully  in  the  d.ark  to-  a  small  object,  that  immediately  riveted 
wards  the  mountains  which  overhang  the  all  his  attention.  It  looked  like  a  frag- 
valley  on  the  eastern  side.  Arrived  at  ment  of  lunar  light  gleaming  softly  and 
the  rocks,  ]>anting,  and  half-.stifled  by  the  serenely  in  the  rich  sunshine.  What 
hot  Avind,  he  climbed  up  a  little  in  search  could  it  be  ?  It  was  by  no  means  easy 
of  coolness.  The  higher  he  mounted,  the  to  descend  into  the  reservoir,  and  when 
ple.asanter  it  became.  Through  the  great  there,  it  might  prove  still  less  ea.sy  to 
gaps  in  the  rocks  Avhich  at  times  brought  climb  out  again.  But  the  love  of  adven- 
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ture  is  generally  the  feeliu"  uppermost 
in  tlje  mind  of  an  Arab.  Witliout  tak- 
imj  much  counsel  of  prudence,  Sibbi 
lea{>vil  into  the  cistcni,  and  with  beatinfj 
heart  approached  the  object  which  had 
lured  him  into  the  gulf.  There,  flanked 
by  two  pieces  of  chalky  stone,  it  lay 
drinking  in  the  morning  light,  and  then 
reflecting  it  upon  the  eye  softened  and 
suVxined  as  if  by  magic.  With  the  expe¬ 
rience  which  seems  common  to  all  orien¬ 
tals,  he  understood  it  W'as  some  rare 
gem,  and  the  word  which  he  beheld 
engraven  on  its  surface  might,  for  atight 
he  knew,  be  the  Great  Name  by  •which 
Suleiman  transported  the  treasures  of 
Kaf  into  his  regal  palace  among  the 
cedars. 

Sibbi  had  some  scruple  about  touching 
this  wonderful  amulet,  whose  powers 
might  shake  the  mountains,  and  call  up 
around  him  all  the  terrible  legends  of  the 
Jinn.  But  courage  came  to  him  as  he 
gazed.  If  it  be  not  supernatural,  he 
thought,  it  may  still  sell  for  a  great  deal 
in  Cairo  ;  and  emboldened  by  this  practi¬ 
cal  consideration,  Sibbi  picked  uj)  the  gem, 
and  concealed  it  carefully  in  his  bosom. 
The  next  question  was  how  to  escape 
from  the  reservoir.  The  rock  all  round 
was  smtwth,  polished,  and  perpendicular, 
and  little  less  than  three  times  his  own 
liight.  But  every  body  is  acquainted 
with  the  mother  of  invention,  who  now’ 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  captive  Arab, 
BO  that  by  heaping  up  great  stones  and 
quantities  of  dust  against  the  smooth  and 
8lip[>ery  rock,  he  contrived  to  escape 
from  his  prison. 

Sibbi  now’  believed  himself  to  be  in  pos- 
se.ssion  of  wealth,  .and  his  heart  was  elat¬ 
ed  accordingly.  He  descended  hastily 
into  the  valley,  and  without  noticing 
whether  the  W’ind  that  blew’  was  hot  or 
cold,  hurried  along  the  p.ath  by  the  river’s 
side  towards  the  Mother  of  Cities.  No 
one  who  has  ever  considered  the  Oriental 
mind  can  fail  to  have  been  struck  by  its 
strong  propensity  tow’ards  building  c.asiles 
in  the  air.  Half  the  pleasures  of  life  in 
the  east  spring  from  this  faculty,  wdiich 
levels  mountains,  dries  seas,  fills  up  val¬ 
leys,  and  creates  at  the  least  touch  a 
paradise  in  the  desert.  During  his  first 
day's  journey,  Sibbi  was  indebted  to  his 
imagination  for  immunity  from  hunger 
and  thirst ;  but  on  the  second  morning 
he  was  fain  to  have  recourse  to  the  pro¬ 
verbial  hospitality  of  his  countrymen,  and 


I  beg  a  little  bread  to  preserve  his  stom.ach 
I  from  a  complete  collapse.  Tlie  more  ho 
j  pondered  on  his  situation,  the  less  enviable 
;  did  it  begin  to  ajtpear.  Who  w’ould  be 
'  the  purchaser  of  the  gem  he  had  found  ? 

!  Might  he  not  be  suspected  of  having  sto¬ 
len  it,  be  t.aken  before  the  cadi,  and  by 
w.ay  of  investigation,  be  bastinadoo<l  upon 
the  soles  of  his  feet  till  he  should  be  half¬ 
dead  ?  Who  would  give  credit  to  his 
story  of  the  cistern  and  the  ruined  city  ? 
“  Verily,”  thought  he,  “  they  will  s.ay  it 
is  an  imposture  ;  and  I  m.ay  be  condemned 
and  put  to  death  as  a  thief.”  Being, 
nevertheless,  persu.adetl  th.at  nothing  can 
happen  but  wh.at  is  w’ritten,  he  comforted 
himself  wdth  the  reflection,  that  if  he  were 
hanged,  it  could  only  be  in  accordance 
W’ith  destiny.  On,  therefore,  he  went, 
•and  in  due  time  arrived  at  C\airo. 

In  that  great  city,  which,  in  mijiiature, 
represents  the  whole  K.ast,  ho  found  a 
car.av.ansary  suited  to  his  wants,  and  en¬ 
tering,  was  waited  on  by  a  young  woman, 
w’ho  served  all  travelers,  especially  the 
)X)or  and  humble  for  charity.  At  first,  lie 
had  some  thought  of  imparting  his  secret 
to  her,  and  taking  counsel  of  her — and 
well  would  it  have  been  for  him  had  he 
done  so — but  he  reflected  that  theownei*s 
of  great  wealth  are  8urroun<led  by  snares, 
.and  that  this  woman  might  be  in  league 
with  the  children  of  the  wicked.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  accepted  her  kindness,  held  his 
pe.ace,  and  de[>arted  on  the  morrow,  be¬ 
stowing  on  her  nothing  but  his  blessing, 
which,  in  fact,  except  the  gem,  was  all 
he  had  to  bestow.  With  many  doubts 
and  much  tretnbling  he  appro.a(!hed  the 
shop  of  a  lapidary  in  the  south-eastern  an¬ 
gle  of  the  great  baza.ar;  and  taking  out 
■  the  jewel  from  his  bosom,  which  he  did 
'  with  the  air  and  .aspect  of  a  convicted 
I  thief,  he  present-al  it  to  the  m;ister,  .and 
!  in(juir(‘d  what  he  would  give  for  it.  The 
I  jeweler  was  one  of  those  crafty  and  cruel 
men  who  build  u[>  th(*ir  own  opulenoe  on 
I  the  ruin  of  others.  He  immediately  said 
'  to  himself:  “This  .\rab  is  a  robber,  who 
'  has  broken  into  some  mos(pie  and  stolen 
I  this  marvelous  oj)al  from  the  sacred  trea- 
'  sury.  I  will  thre.aten  to  take  him  before 
the  cadi ;  conscious  of  guilt,  he  will  effect 
hisescape,  atnl  the  gem  will  become  mine.” 
But  the  delight  imparted  by  this  guilty 
j  scheme  could  not  repress  the  jeweler’s 
admiration  for  the  extraordinary  beauty 
of  the  opal,  amid  the  streaks  of  whose 
!  clouds  the  cunning  hand  of  some  ancient 
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enijraver  had  interwoven,  as  it  were,  tlie 
letters  of  the  Great  Name.  Sibbi,  though 
no  protifient  in  physiognomy,  yet  saw 
enough  in  the  jeweler's  face  to  warn  him 
of  his  danger,  and  while  he  turned  round 
and  loudly  gave  orders  to  a  slave  to  fetch 
the  wali,  or  police  magistrate,  the  poor 
Arab  snatched  the  oi)al  from  the  jeweler’s 
hand,  and  rushed  forth  into  the  street, 
followed  by  the  wicked  master  of  the 
shop,  and  a  whole  posse  of  slaves,  shouting 
“  Thief,  thief !  ”  Sibbi’s  worst  fears  now 

f)resented  themselves  to  his  mind,  and 
cut  wings  to  his  feet.  Dashing  along 
without  looking  before  him,  he  overthrew 
three  donkeys,  two  blind  men,  and  an  ohl 
female  cake-seller,  who  called  him  a  pig 
and  an  infidel,  and  preferred  sundry  accu¬ 
sations  against  his  innocent  mother,  now 
in  her  graVe.  Sibbi  heeded  her  not,  but 
]>lunging  into  the  crowd,  he  found  him¬ 
self  ill  the  midst  of  a  procession  of  der¬ 
vishes  who  struck  him  with  the  |>alms  of 
their  hands  for  interrupting  their  public 
devotions.  Escaping  from  these  ostenta¬ 
tious  penitents,  he  slip^ied  into  a  dark 
passage,  but  ujxm  emerging  at  its  further 
extremity  into  the  street,  he  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  jeweler,  who  was  in 
the  verv  act  of  haying  his  complaint  before 
the  wall.  “  Ila  !”  exclaimed  the  wretch,  ! 
“  behold,  there  is  the  thief;  seize  him,  and  j 
you  will  find  the  gem  nj>on  his  person.”  1 
An  aged  dervish,  with  long  white  beard  ’ 
and  majestic  countenaneo,  stood  by  chance  | 
close  to  Sibbi  as  the  words  of  this  accus.a-  i 
tioii  were  uttered.  He  did  not  speak,  but 
giving  the  Arab  a  look,  uiifierceived  of  | 
the  bystanders,  held  his  hand  half-open 
by  his  side.  I'nderstanding  his  meaning,  ] 
Sibbi  put  the  opal  into  his  hand,  u|)on 
which,  calm  and  unperturbed,  the  dervish 
pas-sed  on.  lieduced  to  his  original  pen¬ 
ury,  Sibbi  felt  liis  courage  revive.  “  Are 
you  mad  'i  ”  he  exclaimed,  addressing  the 
jeweler  with  a  fearless  countenance. 
‘‘  What  do  you  talk  of?  Gems  !  I  am 
.an  Arab  so  poor  as  not  even  to  jiossess  .an 
asper.  Se.arch  me,”  he  continued,  to  the 
wali,  “  and  you  will  immediately  perceive 
the  truth  of  my  statement.  The  W'orthy 
magistrate  had  learned,  in  the  course  of 
his  dealings  with  m.ankiiid,  to  distinguish 
an  honest  face  from  a  false  one.  “  I  be¬ 
lieve  your  words,”  he  said  to  Sibbi ;  “  but 
be  frank  with  me  :  something  has  pa.ssed 
between  you  and  this  jeweler ;  explain 
what  it  was,  and  you  have  the  assurance 
of  a  believer  in  the  Hook  that  no  harm 


shall  befall  you  on  account  of  your  confi¬ 
dence.” 

Thus  appealed  to,  the  unfortunate  Sibbi 
rel.ated  his  whole  story ;  upon  which  the 
wall’s  countenance  assumed  a  terrible  ex¬ 
pression,  and  he  exclaimed :  “  Verily,  the 
wickedness  of  mankind  is  great !  I  took 
you  to  be  an  honest  man,  w’hercas  it  seems 
you  are  a  shameless  impostor.  Produce 
the  gem  instantly,  or  pre})are  for  a  dun¬ 
geon,  the  bastinado,  and  the  bo w-.st  ring.” 
j  In  spite  of  his  protestations,  Sibbi  was 
draggCil  to  prison,  and  the  jeweler,  with 
all  his  friends,  was  invited  to  witness  his 
j  torture  and  execution  on  the  following 
dav: 

Meanwhile  the  dervish,  w'ho  lived  at 
I  the  college  of  the  Mosque  of  Flowers, 
shut  himself  up  in  his  oratory,  and  placed 
I  the  opal  before  him  on  a  t.able  of  black 
I  jasper.  Never  had  he  beheld  any  thing 
so  magnificent.  Nature,  when  making 
!  this  stone,  s<>ems  to  have  chosen  as  .a 
1  pattern  one  of  those  pearly  clouds  which, 

;  filled  with  soft  light,  hover  about  the  ris¬ 
ing  moon,  veined,  streaked,  and  fretted 
'  with  the  jiale  glimmer  of  the  dawn.  It 
j  has  upon  the  sight  the  ettect  of  a  section 
of  the  sky  when  beauty  is  filling  it  to  over¬ 
flowing.  liut  in  the  estimation  of  the 
dervish,  the  loveliness  it  had  received 
from  the  hand  of  the  grc.at  Archetype 
was  nothing  compared  with  the  charm 
derived  from  that  great  Archetype’s  name, 
composed  of  four  letters — the  tetragram- 
maton  of  the  western  Avorld — by  jironoun- 
cing  which,  with  suitable  rites,  man  may 
command  the  services  of  all  spirits.  The 
dervish,  as  might  be  supposed,  was  no 
connoisseur  in  jtrecious  stones,  but  being 
po8sesse<l  by  a  strong  sense  of  beauty,  his 
admiration  increased  as  he  placed  the 
op.al  in  v.arious  lights,  and  held  it  up  be¬ 
tween  his  finger  and  thumb  towards  the 
sun.  Sparks  of  crimson,  purjde,  and  vio¬ 
let  ajipeared  to  fl.ash  from  it  as  he  gazed, 
till  tliey  were  concentr.ated  and  lost  in  a 
ruby-colored  flame,  which  glanced  and 
corusc.ated  into  all  the  hues  of  the  rain¬ 
bow  as  he  changed  the  position  of  the 
stone. 

Quitting  the  Medresi,  the  dervish  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  house  of  an  honest  jeweler 
1  with  whom  he  had  long  been  acquainted, 
and  showing  him  the  opal,  demanded  to 
know  its  value.  “  It  is  worth  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  a  p.acharic,”  replied  the  lapidary ; 
“  but  there  is  no  jeweler  in  Cairo  suflicient- 
ly  Avealthy  to  purchase  it.”  “  Supposing 
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it  were  nhown  to  the  governor,”  inquired  pronounced  a  righteous  judgment  in  a 
the  dervish,  “  might  lie  not,  since  lie  is  difficult  cause,  he  was  stabbed  by  the  un- 
extremely  rich,  be  inclined  to  buy  it  at  successful  suitor,  and  was  soon  followed 
its  full  value ? ”  “I  would  not  be  the  to  the  grave  by  the  old  dervish.  'I'he 
man,”  w'hispered  the  lapidary,  “  to  manage  bugs  of  dinars  became  the  property  of  the 
the  negotiation — he  would  certainly  seize  Mosque  of  Flowers,  and  were  employed 
upon  the  gem,  and  bastinado  me  to  in  building  that  l>eautiful  oratory  at  the 
death.”  “  What,  then,  is  to  be  done?”  door  of  which  two  hundred  poor  jicrsons 
said  the  dervish  in  perjilexity.  The  jew-  still  receive  a  lo.af  daily  by  the  posthumous 
elcr  mused  awhile,  and  then  exclaimed  :  charity  of  Sibbi. 

“There  is  here  in  C.airo  a  rich  merchant  What  became  of  the  op.al  ?  The  mer- 
from  India,  who  leaves  to-night  with  the  chant  w’ho  had  purchased  it  M’as  killed 
caravan  for  Syria :  he  will  buy  the  opal,  near  Alexandri:i,  among  the  ruins  of 
and  enrich  its  owner  with  fifty  thousand  which  the  gem  was  lost ;  some  years  la- 
dinars  of  gold.”  “  It  would  endow  a  ter  it  was  picked  uj)  by  a  fellah,  who  sold 
college,”  exclaimed  the  dervish.  “  It  it  for  two  or  three  piasters  to  Koboly,  the 
would  purchase  a  p.achalic,”  rejoined  the  dragoman  of  the  French  consiilate.  This 
lapidary.  These  suggestions  were  merely  man,  who  understood  nothing  of  its  value, 
parenthetical.  The  jeweler  carried  the  asked  Ilasselquist,  the  Swedish  tniveler, 
op.al  to  the  merchant,  who  gave  for  it  a  how  much  it  might  be  worth,  but  receiv- 
still  larger  sum  than  had  l)een  n.amed.  ed  no  satisfactory  answer.  It  afterwards 
The  dervish,  when  he  had  received  the  j)a8sed  into  the  hands  of  Lirancourt, 
money,  offered  to  reward  the  lapidary  for  French  consul  at  Cairo,  who  carried  it  to 
his  trouble ;  but  unless  he  could  purch.ase  Const.antinople,  where  it  seems  to  have 
the  office  of  a  pacha,  he  was  alrea<iy  suffi-  been  bought  by  the  French  ambassador, 
ciently  opulent  to  be  regardless  of  gain  :  Lastly,  some  time  before  the  Great  ll(*v- 
he  therefore  refused  the  dervish’s  offer,  olution,  it  bt'came  the  property  of  the 
The  latter,  causing  the  gold  to  be  tied  up  famous  Due  de  Nivernois,  who  used  to 
in  two  leathern  bag.s,  had  it  borne  before  exhibit  it  to  admiring  visitors  at  his  gor- 
him  by  slaves  to  his  apartment  in  the  col-  geous  soirees  in  London.  According  to 
lege,  where  he  carefully  locked  it  up.  He  some,  it  .afterwards  pa.sscd  into  Iius.sia; 
then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  wali,  but  M'e  are  .altogether  unable  to  trace  its 
who  Avas  asleep,  and  his  slaves,  apprehen-  fortunes  beyond  the  troubles  which  broke 
sive  of  his  severity,  refused  to  wake  him.  out  in  France  after  the  storming  of  the 
Being  questioned,  however,  they  informed  Bastiie. 

him  that  their  master  had  left  with  his  Two  other  op.als  have  obt.aincd  some 
lieutenant  orders  respecting  the  Arab,  celebrity  —  one,  which  belonged  to  the 
who,  according  to  the  best  of  their  bclieti  Emperor  Le(»pold  II.,  for  its  extraordina- 
M'as  to  be  strangled  in  the  morning.  Ilav-  ry  size  and  beauty,  it  being  said  to  have 
ing  received  this  cheering  inform.ation,  the  been  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  other,  for 
dervish  hastened  to  the  lieutenant’s  house,  the  singular  adventures  with  which  it 
and  found  him  surrounded  by  spies  and  was  connected.  When  the  great  Afghan 
executioners,  and  furiously  intoxicated  conqueror.  Nadir  Sh.ah,  made  his  <lescent 
with  beng.  With  such  a  man  he  perceiv-  upon  India,  stonned  Delhi,  and  rendered 
ed  there  Avas  nothing  to  be  done  ;  so  he  himself  master  of  the  Pe.acock  Throne,  ho 
repaired  to  the  prison,  and  through  the  is  smd  to  have  entered  a  Hindoo  temple, 
influence  of  his  sacred  character,  easily  Avhere  he  was  inspired  AA'ith  admiration 
obtained  .admittance.  Having  consulted  by  the  jeAvels  that  blazed  on  the  great 
with  Sibbi,  it  was  agreed  that  escape  from  i<lol.  Its  eyes  Avere  m.ado  of  gems  of  dif- 
injustice  should  be  purchased  with  money,  ferent  colors,  and  one  of  them  was  .an 
The  jailers  were  bribed  ;  .and  the  Arab  opal  of  rare  splendor  and  brilliance.  Even 
found  himself  at  liberty  Avith  a  fortune  in  the  best  days  of  antiquity,  sculptors, 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  man  in  Cairo,  when  fabricating  statues  of  the  god.'». 
Leaving  the  bulk  of  his  property  in  the  sometimes  formed  the  eyes  of  precious 
hands  of  the  dervish,  he  ])roce(*ded  to  stones ;  but  they  were  in  these  cases  ar- 
Const.antinoplo,  where  he  purch.ased  from  tistically  made,  the  pupil  being  of  black 
the  sultan  the  office  of  cadi,  and  returned  jasper,  the  iris  of  turquoise,  and  the  Avhite. 
to  reform  the  ra.anners  of  his  native  coun-  of  diamond  ;  the  face,  neck,  and  bosom 
try.  He  received  his  reward.  Having  Avere  of  the  liticst  ivory,  which  appeared 
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to  acquire  additional  fairness  by  contrast  [ 
with  the  robes  of  gold  in  which  they  were  i 
folded,  and  which  in  one  instance  w’ere  | 
valued  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  i 
The  idols  of  India  have  been  chietly  re- 1 
markable  for  their  ugliness  and  grotesque  ' 
magniticence.  The  Mohammedans  abhor 
these  symbols  of  a  rude  superstition,  and 
it  has  always  been  one  of  their  chief 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  reformers  to 
make  war  upon  the  gods  of  India  through 
their  images  and  fanes;  but  Na<lir  Shah 
was  instigated  much  less  by  piety  than  by 
cupidity.  Like  a  true  Oriental,  he  would 
have  ravaged  a  whole  continent  in  order 
to  render  himself  master  of  what  the 
Asiatics  denominate  the  gem  of  gems — a 
milky  ojial.  On  his  retiirn  to  Persia,  the 
coiupieror  was  careful  always  to  have  his 
jewel-caskets  with  him  in  his  tent ;  and  it 
lias  been  said  by  some  of  his  eastern  bio- 
grai»her.s,  that  after  cutting  off  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  a  whole  city,  he  would  sit  down 
])eacefully  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  to 
gaze  on  the  ensanguined  ruby,  the  deep 
vinous  yellow  of  the  beryl,  the  mimic 
flame  of  the  carbuncle,  or  the  soft  sweet 
green  of  the  emerald.  In  the  opinion  of 
most  men,  there  is  a  mystery  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  structure  of  these  stones,  which,  when 
one  set  of  rays  strike  upon  them,  appear 
serene  and  calm  to  their  greatest  depths, 
where.as,  when  view’ed  by  the  ai«l  of 
others,  they  Hash  and  sparkle,  and  seem 
to  flood  the  surrounding  air  w’ith  emitted 
splendors.  Nadir  was  fully  sensible  of 
the  charms  of  this  kind  of  poetry,  the 
only  thing,  perhaps,  except  power  ami 
carnage,  th.at  could  strongly  move  his 
soul.  Charles  I.  of  England  was,  it  is  well 
known,  distinguished  as  a  virtiioso,  and 
laid  out  immense  sums  in  collecting  works 
of  art.  Among  his  curiosities  there  was 
.an  engraved  diamond,  the  rarest  ever  1 
known,  which  was  probably  transported 
to  the  continent  by  Henrietta  ^Mariii,  to 
purchase  powder  and  great  guns.  There 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  French  traveler, 
who  carried  it  with  him  into  Persia,  and 
there  sold  it  for  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
the  shah.  When  the  House  of  Sefi  w'as  sul)- 
verted  by  N.adir,  this  exquisite  jewel  be- 
c.ame  his  property,  and,  in  all  likelihood, 
was  in  his  tent  with  the  gre.at  opal  on  the 
morning  of  his  assassination.  Many  of  the 
crow'n  jewels  of  Persia  then  disappeared, 
having  no  doubt  been  stolen  by  the  sol¬ 
diers.  Wo  now  lose  sight  of  the  opal 
till  it  reappears  in  Kussi  i,  as  the  proper¬ 


ty  of  Prince  Potemkin,  who  eniiched 
himself  by  the  plunder  of  whole  provinces. 

In  ancient  times,  the  opal  occupied  the 
place  now  conceded  to  the  diamond, 
though  far  more  numerous  specimens  of 
it  than  are  now  to  be  found  existed.  It 
was  a  special  favorite  among  the  liomans, 
and  the  senator  Noimius,  during  the  pro¬ 
scriptions,  w'as  ofiered  exemption  fronx  ex¬ 
ile  if  he  would  relimpiish  his  celebrated 
opal  to  Mark  Antony.  He  jxreferred 
banishment  with  his  gem,  to  Rome  with¬ 
out  it ;  and  no  wonder,  when  w'e  consider 
into  whose  hands  supremacy  over  the 
Eternal  City  had  fallen.  Noimius  probably 
chose  Egypt  for  his  place  of  exile,  and 
there  lost  the  jewel,  which,  after  more 
than  seventeen  hundred  years,  was  found 
in  the  reservoir  of  Achoris,  il’  we  may,  in 
truth,  venture  to  identify  that  stone  with 
the  one  shortly  afterwards  discovered  in 
the  rubbish-mounds  of  Alexandria.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  only  by  conjecture  that  we  can 
attribute  the  opal  of  Roboly  to  the  sen- 
.ator  Noimius.  The  descriptions  left  us  of 
the  ancient  gem  do  not  exactly  correspond 
with  those  given  of  the  modern  stone.  It 
had  an  olive  hue,  they  say,  when  exposed 
to  the  sun’s  direct  beams,  but  became 
opaijue  when  contemplated  in  its  slanting 
rays.  I*laced  Ixetween  the  eye  and  the 
light,  it  assumed  a  deep  ruby  tinge, 
throwing  otf  sparks  of  lire  in  parallel 
lines.  Many  of  these  peculiarities  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  force  of  im- 
.agination,  which  transforms  to  its  own 
likeness  every  object  in  nature. 

The  flaming  opal,  which  rivals  the  car¬ 
buncle,  the  ruby,  and  the  chrysolite,  was 
once  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
but  is  now  so  rare  that  it  has  been  doubt¬ 
ed  by  some  lapidaries  whether  it  ever  ex¬ 
isted  at  all.  Wo  ourselves,  however, 
have  seen  it  amid  a  collection  of  gems  in 
Itely,  where  it  occupied  the  chief  jilace. 
Most  of  its  neighbors  had  betSi  engraved, 
and  owed  their  principal  value  to  the  skill 
of  some  ancient  artist  of  Corinth,  Rhodes, 
or  Sicyon ;  but  the  flaming  opal  lay  en¬ 
shrined  in  its  own  beauty,  having  no  facets, 
but  simply  long  sl.ab-like  planes  on  the 
side,  and  converging  into  a  crown  above. 
The  light  played  through  it  as  through 
the  intricacies  of  a  labyrinth,  reflected,  re¬ 
fracted,  ascending,  de.scending,  and  glit¬ 
tering  through  a  thousand  diminutive 
channels,  assuming  every  instant  new 
tints  and  hues  which  again  became  con¬ 
fused  with  each  other. 
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An  extremely  well-informed  traveler  its  beauty,  and  he  was  about  to  exst  it 
returning  from  the  East  brought  with  him  into  the  censer,  when  he  heard  a  gentle 
what  he  conceived  to  be  an  inimitable  knock  at  the  door.  On  throwing  it  open, 
treasure.  This  was  a  flaming  opal  of  the  he  beheld  before  him  a  man  in  a  leathern 
largest  size  and  richest  brilliance,  but  on  garment,  bogriino«l  with  smoke  and  soot, 
showing  it  to  a  jeweler  at  Florence,  he  “  I  bring  you,”  said  the  stranger,  “  a  w'el- 
was  informed  that  it  was  only  the  imita-  come  piece  of  news — your  gem  is  no 
tion  of  an  opal  in  glass.  He  had  embark-  counterfeit ;  I  heard  my  master  say  so 
ed  nearly  his  whole  fortune  in  this  ven-  after  you  left  his  shop  this  morning.  I  am 
ture,  and,  in  the  extremity  of  his  irritation  an  admirer  of  precious  stones ;  and  have 
and  disappointment,  determined  to  des-  brought  you  this  intelligence,  lest  the 
troy  both  the  false  gem  and  himself.  Late  despair  which  I  saw  in  your  countenance 
in  the  evening,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  should  induce  you  to  inflict  some  itijury 
apartment,  where  he  kindled  a  strong  fire  on  the  noblest  opal  in  the  world.”  The 
of  charcoal,  into  which  he  resolved  to  cast  traveler,  in  raptures,  would  have  forced 
the  glass,  and  then  to  choke  himself  with  on  him  a  handsome  reward.  “  No,”  ex- 
the  burning  embers,  lie  took  the  beauti-  claimed  the  w’orkman  ;  “  I  only  desire  to 
ful  imposture  into  his  hands,  which,  as  the  behold  the  gem  once  more ;  to  take  it  in 
light  of  the  lamp  fell  upon  it,  threw  oflf  my  hands,  to  press  it  to  my  lips,  as  the 
into  the  air  so  many  gorgeous  tints  that  most  j)recious  of  nature’s  works.”  He 
it  seemed  to  swim  in  a  sea  of  splendor,  then  took  his  leave ;  and  the  traveler, 
As  he  turned  it  round  and  held  it  up  be-  proceeding  to  Vienna,  sold  the  gem  to 
fore  his  eyes,  its  loveliness  increased — now  the  Emperor.  This  was  the  famous  opal 
a  bright  flame  played  in  its  center,  and  of  Leopold  II.,  whose  large  size  we  have 
now  a  white  incandescence  shot  along  its  mentioned  above, 
surface.  But  his  heart  was  steeled  against 
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The  production  of  man  upon  the  earth  and  v.ocuity  combined  have  ever  resorted 
is  the  greatest  witness  for  the  action  of  to  such  suppositions ;  and  unless  they  are 
the  supernatural  upon  nature.  It  is  ad-  true,  the  supernatural  has  been.  S<iience 
mitted  on  all  hands,  that  he  is  the  latest,  is  found  to  acknowledge  it ;  and  we  only 
or  one  of  the  latest  animals.  How  he  ask:  “  Why  not  confess  that  it  might  ap- 
came,  science  knows  not ;  but  that  he  did  i)ear  again,  and  assume  other  forms  ?” 
not  come  in  the  ordinary  way,  is  absolutely  A  favorite  fonn  of  illustrating  the  oc- 
certain.  If  he  came  full  grown,  then  there  currence  of  the  miraculous  according  to 
was  a  miracle.  K  he  did  not  come  full-  some  higher  law  of  nature,  is  that  brought 
grown,  but  as  a  baby,  then  his  nursing  must  into  notice  by  Mr.  B.abbage,  founded  upon 
have  been  miraculous ;  for  we  have  never  his  calculating  engine.  This  instrument 
heard  of  a  beast  that  could  be  safely  in-  is  so  arranged,  that  it  will  count  by  suc- 
trusted  with  the  care  of  a  human  infant :  cessive  units  until  it  has  reached  the  vast 
and  if  such  a  beast  did  exist,  it  was  itself  a  number  of  one  hundred  millions  and  one, 
miracle ;  for  it  stands  out  contrary  to  all  when  a  new  law  comes  into  operation, 
the  known  laws  of  the  nature  of  such  crea-  which  continues  for  a  lengthened  series, 
tures.  But  why  waste  time  with  this  ?  and  finally  gives  place  to  another  and 
Only  the  most  egregious  half-knowledge  another.  Now  if  this  is  meant  simply  to 

- - illustrate  the  fact  that  v.ariations  may 

•  Couc'uJcd  from  page  82.  occur  M’ithout  permanently  disturbing  the 
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Bi'qucnccs  of  nature,  we  may  accept  it  for 
what  it  is  worth.  Hut  if  it  is  intended 
(.aK  it  Is  sometimes  employed)  to  illustrate 
the  manner  in  which  the  univer.«e  is  ar- 
ranj^ed  from  the  be^inniu"  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  so-called  miracles,  tlun  we 
affirm,  that  a  more  stranorely  de.struetive 
illustration  has  never  been  used ;  ft»r  it 
can  not  be  shown  that  any  such  thin*'  has 
ever  taken  place  in  (lod’s  economy,  as 
Mr.  Habbage  shows  to  take  place  in  his 
engine.  So  far  as  we  can  know,  the  same 
laws  are  still  in  operation  which  existed 
from  the  beginning — there  is  no  change. 
Hut  the  movement  of  Mr.  Habb.age’s 
machine  produces  a  change  of  law  —  a 
change  so  far  permanent  that  the  old 
never  returns;  and  if  the  new  fails,  it  is 
for  some  law  still  more  distant  from  the 
old.  In  fact,  the  only  law  which  per¬ 
manently  governs  it  is  a  law  of  change. 
Surely  no  maintainer  of  miracles  as  against 
natural  law  has  ever  thought  of  any  thing 
so  destructive  to  science,  or  so  revolu¬ 
tionary  of  law,  .as  this.  Hut  we  .altogether 
protest  against  this  mechanical  view.  It 
is  a  jtiece  of  the  old  Xatur.alism,  which 
makes  (Jod  no  more  th.an  a  skillful  ma- 
ehlnisi,  who  constructs  a  very  large  ami  in¬ 
genious  engine,  and,  having  set  it  in  mo¬ 
tion,  stands  .aside  to  see  it  grind  out  or¬ 
dinary  oexMirrenees  and  occasional  mira¬ 
cles.  This  theory  will  not  satisfy  either 
our  judgment  or  our  affections.  Our 
hearts  cry  out  for  “the  living  Ood;”  for 
a  Ood  who  is  not  less  but  more  than  His 
own  cre.ature ;  for  a  Ruler  whose  adminis¬ 
tration  is  a  j)resent  power,  and  who  can 
suspend,  .ada]>t,  or  mo<lify  at  will  that 
constitution  of  nature  which  He  has  been 
ple.ased  to  give.  This  view  does  not  dis¬ 
turb  the  order  of  the  world;  it  does  not 
ititorfere  in  permanence  with  the  beauti¬ 
ful  aTid  harmonious  adjustment  of  forces 
and  laws;  while  at  the  same  time  it  ]>re- 
serves  us  from  the  other  error  of  bimling 
up  the  Divine  Heing  in  thechainsofhisown 
stereotyped  unalterable  system — a  system 
in  which  there  is  no  ]»l.ace  reserved  for 
himself,  no  sphere  for  the  further  and  con¬ 
stant  operation  of  his  character  and  will. 

We  come  now  to  the  thinl  distinction  : 
a  miracle  is  superhuman.  This  does  not 
require  much  elaboration  ;  as,  whether  we 
admit  the  existence  of  a  mir.acle  or  not, 
we  agree  that  it  must  be  something  Ik*- 
yoTid  human  power  to  effect.  Hut  we 
make  the  remark  lest  any  should  fancy 
that,  because  man  can  come  in  with  his 


action  upon  the  jiroccsses  of  nature,  from 
without  and  from  above,  he  can  therefore 
perform  a  miracle.  We  agree  with  Dr. 
Hushnell,  that  man  acts  snpernaturally  on 
nature ;  and  we  have  used  his  action  as 
an  illustration,  but  without  the  most  re¬ 
mote  intention  of  regarding  his  power  as 
miraculous.  ^ 

As  to  the  close  of  our  definition,  that  a 
miracle  witnesses  to  si  messenger  or  his 
message,  and  in  character  hannoni/es  with 
the  message,  we  have  it  also  from  the 
Scriptures.  When  Moses  w.as  commanded 
to  appear  before  Pharaoh,  heex])ressetl  his 
doui>t  Mhethor  Phar.aoh  would  believe; 
and  Hod  g.ave  him  a  sign  by  changing  his 
rod  into  a  serpent,  which  he  shotild  repeat 
before  the  King.  (Exod.  4  :  l-.l.)  Ph.a- 
raoh  <lemanded  a  miracle  as  evidence  that 
he  had  a  Divine  commission,  and  he 
worked  it.  (Exod.  7  :  0,  10.)  Miracles 
were  the  exj)ected  accompaniments  of  a 
messenger  of  (»<k1  ;  and  hence  we  find  in 
Dent.  13  :  1—5,  ami  18  :  20—22,  Hod  spe¬ 
cifies  the  criteria  by  which  such  works 
should  be  judged.  Elij.ah  placed  the 
gre.at  controversy  between  Hod  and  H.aal 
uj»on  the  issue  of  amir.acle.  (1  Kings  18  : 
21-39.)  And  a  gre.ater  than  all  tliese, 
the  Lord  .Tesus  himself,  rests  his  cl.'tims 
to  our  belief  upon  the  same  ground. 
When  .I*)hn’8  disciples  came  to  him  to 
inquire,  “Art  thou  he  that  should  come, 
or  look  we  for  another?”  his  rejdy  was 
in  deeds.  “And  in  the  same  hour  he 
cured  many  of  their  infirmities  and 
jdagues,  and  of  evil  spirits;  and  unto 
many  that  were  blind  he  gave  sight. 
Then  .lesus  answering  said  unto  them.  Ho 
your  way,  and  tell  John  what  things  ye  have 
seen  and  heard ;  how  that  the  blind  see, 
the  lame  walk,  the  lei)ers  are  cleansed, 
the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  arc  r.aised,  to  the 
])oor  the  gospel  is  pre.achcd.  And  bless¬ 
ed  is  he,  wln)soevcr  shall  not  be  ofiended 
in  me.”  (Luke  7  :  21-23.)  And  when 
subsequently  addressing  the  unbelieving 
.lews  on  a  critic.al  occasion  :  he  sjiid  :  “  If 
I  do  not  the  works  of  my  F.ather,  believe 
me  not.  Hut  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe 
not  me,  believe  the  works :  that  ye  may 
know,  and  believe,  that  the  F.ather  is  in 
me,  and  I  in  him.”  (.John  10  :  37,  38.) 
It  has  lately  become  fiishion.able  in  certain 
j  quarters  to  s.ay,  th.at  Christ  himself  made 
I  no  account  of  miracles,  nay,  even  made 
I  light  of  them,  and  r.ather  directed  men’s 
j  minds  to  spiritual  truths.  This  belongs 
•  to  that  class  of  misrepresentations  which 
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have  much  currency,  because  tliey  look  so 
like  the  truth.  It  is  true  ti»at  Jesus  did 
rebuke  the  vulfjar  longing  for  wonders, 
when  he  said :  “  E.vcept  ye  see  signs  and 
wonders,  ye  will  not  believe.”  (John 
4  :  48.)  liut  the  reader  will  see  that  this 
was  in  Galilee,  after  his  return  from  Je¬ 
rusalem,  when  the  fame  of  his  mighty 
works  at  the  capital  had  gone  before  him, 
and  a  nobleman  came  to  ask  him  to  heal 
his  son.  The  last  time  Jesus  had  aj>peared 
near  to  Cana,  where  he  then  was,  his 
townsmen  had  cast  him  out.  Xow  Galilee 
wjis  ready  to  receive  him  for  the  sake  of 
his  mighty  works,  though  ])reviously  it 
had  rejected  him  when  he  only  spoke 
blessed  words.  The  occasion  demanded 
a  severe  rebuke  to  those  who  only  looked 
upon  a  miracle  as  a  mere  exertion  of  pow¬ 
er.  When  the  Jews  asked  a  sign  from 
heaven,  he  gave  no  heed  to  their  demand. 
It  w:is  not  his  design  to  show  them  some¬ 
thing  which  would  make  them  stare  with 
astonishment,  but  which  had  no  character 
in  harmony  with  his  oflice  and  work. 
Such  a  taste  for  miracles  as  M'ished  them 
separated  from  truth,  or  which  looked  for 
them  as  mere  wonders  in  the  sky,  Christ 
did  make  light  of.  lie  came  not  into  the 
W'orld  to  gratify,  but  to  save  it.  Ills  test 
was,  “  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father, 
believe  me  not and  this  test  involves 
miracles,  but  such  as  should  be  recognized 
as  the  works  of  his  Father.  Miracles, 
then,  as  we  view  them,  are  witnes-ses  to 
the  claims  of  a  messenger.  Of  the  ac¬ 
cordance  of  Christ’s  miracles  with  his 
message,  we  shall  treat  toward  the  close. 

The  credibility  of  miracles  now  demands 
our  attention.  To  those  who  were  spec¬ 
tators  of  the  events,  nothing  more  was 
necessary  than  to  satisfy  themselves  that 
they  were  not  deceived,  that  no  imposi¬ 
tion  had  been  ])racticed  ujton  them  ;  and 
in  most  cases  of  the  Gospel  miracles  this 
would  be  no  difficult  task.  But  for  those 
who  live  at  a  later  time,  the  belief  in  mi¬ 
racles  must  depend  upon  credible  testimo¬ 
ny.  Here,  however,  we  are  encountered 
at  the  outset  by  what  skepticism  has  re¬ 
garded,  ever  since  its  invention,  as  an 
argument  of  invincible  force.  In  Mr. 
Hume’s  on  Miracles,  he  arrays  our 

experience  of  the  constancy  of  nature’s 

Idienomena  against  our  belief  in  miracles, 
>y  an  argument  which  may  be  thus  sum¬ 
marily  expressed :  “  We  have  experience 
of  the  constancy  and  regularity  ot  the  se¬ 
quences  of  nature,  but  we  have  not  equal 


!  experience  of  the  truthfulness  of  man. 
I  Whether  is  it  nmre  probable,  that  the 
I  course  of  nature  should  be  altered,  or  that 
!  man  should  tell  a  lie?”  And  Mr.  Hume 
I  regards  it  as  more  probable  that  men 
should  lie.  Many  answers  have  bciii 
given  to  this  celebrated  argument ;  but 
though  it  has  been  often  refuted,  it  has  a 
marvelous  vitality.  Mr.  Hume’s  us(>  of 
the  term  “  experience”  is  rather  sophist  i- 
j  cal.  If  he  meant  universal  expericnci-, 
then  his  argument  is  apetitio  principii  ; 
for  it  assumes  the  jmint  in  debate.  But 
it  is  contradicted  by  all  witnesses  of  mira¬ 
cles,  who  say,  that  their  experience  is  that 
nature’s  constancy  has  been  violated.  If 
he  meant  his  oxen  experience,  then  he 
must  have  been  })rescnt  in  all  times  and 
countries  ;  he  must  have  seen  all  forces  in 
operation,  and  must  have  known  all  the 
laws  which  controlled  them  ;  or  even,  on 
his  own  showing,  when  referring  to  the 
people  of  India  disbelieving  in  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  ice,  he  “  can  not  reasonably  be 
1  positive.”  And  if  he  meant  that  miracles 
are  contrary  to  general  cxj»erience,  it  is 
not  denied.  But  it  proves  nothing  ;  for  if 
ninety  men  protested  that  they  had  never 
seen  a  miracle,  and  ten  men  protested  that 
they  had,  the  evidence  of  the  ninety  would 
be  of  no  avail  against  the  ten,  unless  they 
had  equal  oi)portunity  of  being  present  in 
the  same  place,  and  of  seeing  and  judging ; 
for  nothing  is  contrary  to  the  experience 
of  any  one,  unless  he  has  had  the  o|»j>or- 
tunity  of  experience  where  others  had,  and 
has  failed  to  realize  the  same.  But  anoth¬ 
er  reply  has  occurred  to  us.  How  did 
Mr.  Iluine  collect  this  general  experience  ? 
It  Avas  not  his  own ;  he  had  not  been  able 
to  collect  it  in  person  from  all  men ;  and 
even  if  he  had,  it  is  still  but  m.atter  of  tes¬ 
timony;  and  as  he  had  not,  much  of  it 
must  be,  of  course,  te.stimony  at  second, 
or  third,  or  thousandth  haml,  and  there¬ 
fore  liable,  in  various  degrees,  to  the  same 
failure  of  truthfulness  with  all  other  testi¬ 
mony.  So  that  the  argument  is  at  length 
reduced  to  a  conflict  of  testimonies,  Mr. 
Hume’s  own  experience  being  the  ultimate 
determinant ;  and  as  his  experience  was 
that  men  are  sadly  given  to  lying,  we  do 
not  see  how  it  will  greatly  assist  the  de¬ 
cision  :  w'e  rather  think  it  destrovs  the 
whole  force  of  his  reasoning.  Ajtply  it  to 
the  following.  “It  is  experience  only,” 
he  tells  us,  “  which  gives  authority  to  hu¬ 
man  testimony  ;  and  it  is  the  same  expe¬ 
rience  which  assures  us  of  the  laws  of  na- 
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tnro.  When,  therefore,  these  two  kinds 
of  ex])erience  are  contrary,  we  liave  no- 
tlilii';  to  «lo  but  subtract  the  one  from  the 
otlier,  and  we  have  an  opijiion  either  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  with  that  assurance 
wliicli  arises  from  tlie  remainder,  lint 
accordiiifj  to  the  principle  here  exjdaincd, 
this  subtraction  with  repird  to  all  popular 
religions  amounts  to  an  entire  annihilation ; 
and  therefore  we  may  establish  it  as  a 
maxim,  that  no  human  testimony  can  have 
such  force  as  to  prove  a  miracle,  and  make 
it  a  just  foundation  for  any  system  of  re¬ 
ligion.”  lJut  where  is  the  force  of  this 
conclusion,  if  it  is  all  in  the  end  an  expe¬ 
rience  of  human  testimony?  It  is  only, 
however,  to  miracles  wrought  in  supjiort 
that  Mr.  Hume  objects.  On  this  subject 
he  is  very  explicit.  “  I  beg  the  limitations 
here  made  m.ay  be  remarked,  when  I  say 
that  a  miracle  can  never  be  proved  so  as 
to  be  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  relig¬ 
ion.”  He  acknowledges  “that  otherwise 
there  may  jiossibly  bo  miracles,  or  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  usual  course  of  nature,  of  such 
a  kind  as  to  admit  of  jiroof  from  human 
testimony ;”  .and  furnishes  the  following 
illustration;  “Thus  suj>))ose  all  authors, 
in  all  languages,  agree,  that  from  the  first 
’of  .lanuary,  1600,  there  was  a  total  dark¬ 
ness  over  the  whole  earth  for  eight  days. 
Suppose  that  the  tr.a<lition  of  this  extr.aor- 
dinary  event  is  stili  strong  .and  lively 
among  the  people ;  that  all  travelers  who 
return  from  foreign  countries  bring  us  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  same  tradition,  without  the 
least  variation  or  contradiction.  It  is 
evident  that  our  present  j)hilosophers,  in¬ 
stead  of  doubting  the  fat*t,  ought  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  as  certain,  and  ought  to  search 
for  tlie  causes  M  hcnce  it  might  be  derived. 
The  decay,  corruption,  .and  dissolution  of 
nature  is  .an  event  rendered  prob.ablo  by 
so  many  analogies,  that  any  phenomenon 
which  seems  to  have  a  tendency  towards 
th.at  catastrophe  comes  within  the  reach 
of  human  testimony,  if  that  testimony  be 
very  extensive  and  uniform.’’ 

Mr.  Hume  had  evidently  a  great  love 
for  the  vast.  The  whole  world  must  bo 
artected,  and  .all  men  must  testify.  This 
might  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  man. 
Hut  we  can  not  see  why  the  satisfaction 
should  bo  diminisliod  if  it  W'ere  a  current 
p.art  of  the  report,  that  the  darkness  oc¬ 
curred  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  a 
prophet,  and  in  .attestation  of  a  certain 
religious  truth.  It  seems  diffietdt  to  un¬ 
derstand  in  what  manner  that  additional 


fact  could  operate  to  the  rejection  of  the 
whole ;  and  one  is  led  to  suspect,  that  an 
abhorrence  of  every  thing  savoring  of  re¬ 
ligion  had  more  to  do  with  Mr.  Hume’s 
rejectiem  of  miracles  than  any  defect  of 
evitlence. 

Again  ;  Ave  think  that,  Avith  the  single 
exception  of  the  universality  both  of  the 
miracle  and  the  testimony,  Ave  can  produce 
stronger  evidence  for  the  miracles  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  than  that  Avhich,  in  this  non-religious 
and  quite  aimless  and  pur|)Oseles8  wonder, 
AA  Ould  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  Mr.  Hume. 
We  preliiee  our  arguments  by  the  com¬ 
mon-sense  and  masterly  reply  of  Dr, 
I’aley: 

“  But  the  short  consideration  which,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  every  otlier,  convinces  me  that  there  is 
no  solid  foundation  in  Mr.  Ilumc’s  conclusion,  is 
the  following :  AVhen  a  theorem  is  proposed  to  a 
mathematician,  the  first  he  docs  with  it  is  to  try 
it  upon  a  simple  case ;  and  if  it  pnvluces  a  false 
result,  he  is  sure  that  there  must  be  some  mis¬ 
take  in  the  demonstration.  Now,  to  proceed  in 
this  way  with  what  may  be  called  Mr.  Hume’s 
theorem.  If  twelve  men,  whose  probity  and 
goo<l  sense  I  had  long  known,  should  seriously 
and  circumstantially  relate  to  me  an  account  of  a 
•  miracle  wrought  before  their  eyes,  and  in  Avhich 
it  was  impossible  that  they  should  be  deceived ; 
if  the  governor  of  the  country,  hearing  a  rumor 
of  the  account,  should  call  these  men  into  his 
jiresence,  and  offer  them  a  short  proposal,  either 
to  confess  the  imposture,  or  submit  to  be  tied  up 
to  a  gibbet ;  if  they  should  refuse  with  one  voice 
to  acknowledge  that  there  existetl  any  ful.schooel 
or  imposture  in  the  ca.se ;  if  this  threat  were 
communicated  to  them  separately,  yet  with  no 
different  effect ;  if  it  was  at  last  executed  ;  if  I 
my.self  .saw  them,  one  after  another,  consenting 
to  be  racked,  burnt,  or  strangled,  rather  than 
give  up  the  truth  of  their  account ;  still,  if  Mr. 
Hume's  rule  be  my  guide,  I  am  not  to  believe 
them.  Now  I  undertake  to  say,  tliat  there  is 
not  a  skeptic  in  the  world  who  would  not  be¬ 
lieve  them,  or  who  would  defend  such  incredu¬ 
lity.” 

Noav  tills  is  just  the  case  of  the  apostles 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  l)nt  put  in  its  Aveakest 
form,  except  .as  appealing  to  .an  ^e-wit¬ 
ness  of  titeir  suffering  testimony.  Let  the 
miniele  be  tlie  resurrection  of  CJirist  from 
tlie  dead — the  great  found.ation  miracle  of 
('hristi.anity.  It  AA'as  a  sensible  event,  in 
Avhich  it  Avas  impossilile  for  these  men  to 
be  mistaken.  They  h.ad  been  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  with  Jesus,  and  knew  liim 
thoronglily.  He  had  been  crucified  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes,  and  pronounced  dead  by 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  and  Avho  Avere  his  enemies.  He  had 
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been  buried  by  secret  disciples ;  but  care  i 
was  taken  that  no  one  should  steal  his  j 
body,  and  that  no  imposture  should  re¬ 
sult  :  the  governor’s  seal,  and  a  Homan  j 
guard,  secure  us  against  such  imposture. 
His  disciples  did  not  expect  his  resurrec¬ 
tion,  iheir  hopes  were  utterly  stricken 
down  by  bis  death  ;  so  that,  when  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  fact  that  he  was  risen  reached 
them,  they  were  astonished  and  confound¬ 
ed  ;  even  the  very  joy  of  many  when  they 
saw  him  produced  that  trenibling  anxiety 
of  doubt  which  hangs  over  the  mind  in  the 
presence  of  some  great  and  unexpected 
good.  He  visited  and  abode  with  them 
for  the  space  of  forty  days  ;  and  then,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  testimony,  was  taken  up 
before  their  eyes  into  heaven.  It  Avas  no 
vision  of  a  moment,  which  immedi.ately 
departed  when  they  had  cleared  their 
sight ;  but  in  their  belief — and  they  had 
abundant  opportunity  of  testing  it — a  real, 
substantial  resurrection  of  their  I..ord  .and 
Master.  This  was  their  position  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  it.  If  they  were  deceived,  they 
Avere  self-deceiA'ed ;  they  could  not  fail  to 
be  conscious  of  it :  they  Avere  even  the 
most  self-conscious  self  deceivers  that  ever 
existed. 

Now  let  us  look  on  the  other  jiart  of 
the  evidence.  Those  men  who,  during 
the  life  of  their  Master  and  his  residence 
with  them,  were  so  timid,  .and  irresolute, 
and  ignor.ant,  all  at  once  became  bold  an<l 
enlightened.  Ten  days  after  he  avus  taken 
aw.ay  from  them,  they  proclaimed  his 
resurrection  in  the  very  city  Avhere  it  had 
occurred  ;  they  proclaimed  it  as  a  demon¬ 
stration  of 'his  Messiahship :  they  Avere 
brought  before  the  Sanhedrim  Avhich  con¬ 
demned  him,  Avere  charged  not  to  speak 
in  his  name,  were  scourged,  imprisoned, 
threatened ;  and  vet  still  they  desisted 
not ;  but  daily,  amt  Avith  all  publicity,  and 
for  many  years,  until  most  of  them  died 
as  martyrs  to  their  testimony,  they  con¬ 
tinued.  The  testimony  was  borne  clearly, 
emphatically,  Avith  the  most  entire  har¬ 
mony  ;  there  was  no  retraction,  not  a 
renegade  in  their  ranks.  It  brought  them 
no  honor,  no  wealth,  no  comfort,  no 
human  estimation.  They  Avere,  as  the 
result  of  their  position  in  relation  to  this 
testimony,  devoted  to  unparelleled  labors 
and  privations,  to  sufferings  and  to  death. 
Is  Dryden’s  question  inappropriate  here  ? 

“  How  or  why 

Should  all  conspire  to  cheat  us  with  a  lie  ? 
Unasked  their  pains,  ungrateful  their  advice, 
Starving  their  gains,  and  martyrdom  their  price.” 


Does  not  the  altogether  singular  conduct 
of  these  men  more  command  our  faith 
in  their  truthfulness,  than  the  contrariety 
to  experience  of  the  fact  to  Avhich  they 
testified  restrains  it? 

Nor  is  this  all.  These  men,  in  whom 
a  very  singular  miracle  is  wrought  to 
make  them  AA’hat  they  became,  were  never 
encountered  by  a  single  ojijiosing  testi¬ 
mony.  If  such  could  InaA'c  been  produced, 
it  would.  The  Sanhedrim  felt  the  neces- 
sitj'  of  silencing  them.  They  knew 
Avhereto  this  belief  Avould  tend  :  “  Ye 
intend  to  bring  this  man’s  blood  u|>on 
us.”  They  saAV  th.at  if  Jesus  had  risen, 
they  Avere  murderers — murderers  of  the 
Messiah,  and,  therefore,  the  vilest  of  mis¬ 
creants.  This  Avas  a  sufticient  motive  to 
le.ad  them  to  get  up  a  contrary  testimony ; 
and  if  Christ’s  body  Avas  not  risen,  but 
stolen,  or  in  their  hands,  it  was  easy.  If 
they  had  the  body,  Avhy  not  produce  it, 
and  confound  the  liars?  If  it  were  stolen, 
Avhy  not  jiroduce  the  evitlence  of  the  fact, 
and  confront  the  robbers?  Hut  they  did 
no  such  thing.  Could  any  thing  more 
fully  declare,  that  the  testimony  of  the 
disciples  Avas  incapable  of  refutation? 
The  Sanhedrim  did  not  decline  to  confute, 
because  the  thing  Avas  trifling — they  felt 
it  otherAvise — nor  yet  because  the  report 
(as  Mr.  llume  insinuates)  s<M)n  ceaseii  of 
itself,  or  became  iuefiective ;  for  it  Avas 
preached  through  all  Jerus:ilem,  and  made 
thousands  of  converts.  Its  import:mcu 
Avas  felt ;  and  that  it  av:is  so,  is  prove<l 
by  the  rigor  of  the  persecution  against  if. 
What  can  Ave  conclude,  but  that  its  irre¬ 
sistible  truth  Avas  felt,  aaIicu  it  jiroceiMled 
Avithout  a  show  of  contradiction  from 
those  Avhose  Avhole  interest  Avas  involved 
in  jiroving  it  false?  Thus,  its  first  and 
greatest  enemies,  bound  by  their  position, 
their  fame,  their  character,  .and  their  in¬ 
terest,  to  )»rove  its  falsehood,  virtually 
testify  to  its  truth  bv  their  silence  ;  .ami 
in  every  punishment  inflicted  on  its  main- 
1  tainers  proclaim  aloud  their  utter  incom- 
1  petence  to  produce  a  Avitness  against  it. 
j  Is  there  not  a  miracle  AA'rought  in  these 
men  too,  such  as  might  lead  Mr.  llumc 
to  conclude,  that  they  Avere  acting  in 
'  direct  contrariety  to  all  aa'C  knoAV  of  the 
])rincif»les  of  human  nature  ?  Is  not  the 
I  miracle  of  the  resurrection  itself  as  e.asy 
;  of  belief  as  the  miracles  wrought  in  these 
tAvo  classes  of  men,  supposing  it  had  not 
taken  jilaee  ? 

Again  :  the  disciples  not  only  preached 
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this  fact  in  Jerusalem,  and  thougliout  Asia 
Minor,  and  many  portions  of  Europe, 
without  ever  meelinj;  a  contradiction,  hut 
al.so  published,  within  tlie  lives  of  that 
generation,  a  number  of  narrativt*s  of 
Christ’s  life,  filled  with  accounts  of  super¬ 
natural  works  wroufjht  by  him  in  public. 
These  accounts,  "iven  independently,  are 
characterized  by  a  marked  substantial 
acfreemetit.  Their  apj)arent  discre])ancies 
have  all  been  satisfactorily  reconciled ; 
while  the  existence  of  such  discrepancies  is 
itself  a  ]>roof  of  genuineness,  as  it  evinces 
independence,  and  forbids  the  supposition 
of  collusion.  In  these  narratives,  lie  is  re- 
])resented  as  pointing  to  these  works  in 
evidence  of  his  high  claims ;  men  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  believing  in  conseijuence  of  them, 
that  he  was  “a  Teacher  come  from  Cod,” 
and  also  “  that  great  Propliet  that  should 
come  into  the  world  and  his  enemies  are 
represented  as  rejieatedly  acknowledging 
the  reality  of  his  miraculous  works,  either 
in  controversy  with  himself,  when  they 
ascribeil  them  to  the  power  of  Beelzebub, 
or  in  stirring  each  other  up  to  take  away 
his  life.  But  though  these  books  were 
published  among  them,  there  never  w.as 
an  attempt  at  refutation.  And  sttbse- 
quently,  even  when  Christianity  had,  in  a 
great  measure,  conipuTod  the  then  civilized 
worhl,  and  arguments  were  tised  against 
it  by  some  of  the  most  acute  and  able 
adversaries  Heathenism  could  furnish,  they 
had  no  contemporary  i-ontradiction  to 
advance.  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  while 
sometimes  denying  the  supernatur.al  .ac¬ 
counts,  .and  always  trying,  with  bitter 
reviling,  to  make  them  ajipear  false,  are 
both  compelled  to  acknowledge  their 
reality,  but  ascribe  them,  with  the  late 
Jews,  to  m.agic.  Hierocles,  the  governor 
of  Bithynia,  under  Diocletian,  about 
A.n.  300,  wrote  against  Christianity;  but, 
inc.a]iable  of  denying  these  works,  opposed 
to  them  the  fictitious  works  of  Apollo¬ 
nius;  and,  when  he  could  not  tints  ac¬ 
complish  the  perversion  of  the  Christi.ans, 
incited  his  master  to  jtersecute  them. 
Jambllchus  jtublished  the  life  of  Pyth.a- 
goras,  eight  hundred  years  after  that 
))hilo.sopher’s  life  had  ended,  setting  off 
its  reports  of  wonderful  works  against 
those  of  Christ.  What  can  be  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  than  these  tacit  testimonies, 
where  every  feeling  which  led  the  men 
to  write  would  have  led  them  to  over¬ 
throw  if  they  had  the  power  ?  Is  this 
not  evidence  worthy  of  belief,  that  a  few 


I  poor,  trembling  men  should  become  sud- 
I  denly  ins|)ired  with  unwonted  knowledge 
I  ainl  courage,  preach  and  ])ublish  these 
t  Tilths  which  refiectcd  upon  enemies  in 
i  power,  leaving  every  where  thousands  of 
converts  to  sufter  and  die  for  the  truth 
j  of  their  testimony  ;  and,  through  all  the 
I  centuries  when  tlieir  testimony  could  have 
'  been  contradicted,  if  lalse,  should  have  it 
'  ]K)sitively  believed  or  tacitly  admitted  ? 
i  Assuredlv,  when  friends  and  enemies, 

I  alike  against  their  own  interests,  proclaim 
or  admit  the  facts  upon  which  depended 
'  a  revolution  in  the  religious  thought  of 
j  the  world,  we  have  .an  amount  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  evidence  superior  far  to  Mr. 
j  Hume’s  supposed  consent  of  all  writers  of 
j  all  countries  to  a  fact  of  no  hum.an  interest 
whatever,  and  where  no  motive  existed 
I  to  prcxluce  contradiction. 

[  But  we  rest  not  merely  on  all  this.  Wo 
[  have,  over  and  above,  the  existence  of 
!  that  Christianity,  whose  foundation  was 
j  laid  in  these  works.  This  is  the  witness, 

!  to  the  present  d.ay,  of  the  truth  of  the  his- 
]  tory  from  which  we  have  drawn,  and  the 
;  satisfactoriness  of  which  no  intelligent 
!  and  honorable  skeptic  can  resist.  The 
j  story  at  which  Mr.  Hume  would  sneer, 

I  won  its  way.  Its  preaehers,  unlearneil 
,  and  unarmed,  without  the  sustenance  of 
!  .any  human  power,  and  giving  themselves 
'  up  to  labors,  dangei’s,  and  death,  won  for 
I  it  a  jd.ace  in  the  belitd' of  men.  It  grew 
j  and  sjiread.  Ancient  religions  were  dls- 
j  jdaceil  by  it,  and  disajipeared.  Proud 
j  j)hlloso]>hies,  after  .attempts  to  modify, 
j  that  they  in.ay  more  successfully  ojiposo 
I  its  progress,  are  compelled  to  pass  into 
I  oblivion.  The  mightiest  empire  the  world 
;  has  seen,  after  using  all  the  resources  of 
;  its  power  for  centuries  to  crush  this 
1  humanly  unsup|>orted  thing,  itself  suc- 
!  cumbs,  and  the  banner  of  flie  cross  floats 
I  over  the  armies  of  Home.  And  now, 
wherever  intelligence  s]>reads,  and  science 
is  cultivated,  and  jirogress  realized,  the 
religion  which  reposes  upon  these  facts  is 
the  highest  thought  of  the  loftiest  minds, 
.and  the  one  in.spiring  imjmlse  of  the  no¬ 
blest  and  most  beneficent  deeds.  How  Ls 
j  this  ?  The  miracle  of  the  resurrection,  or 
!  any  or  all  of  the  Gospel  miracles  together, 
j  is  but  a  trifling  contr.adiction  to  experience 
!  in  comparison  with  this,  if  truth  and  di¬ 
vine  power  had  not  accomjilished  it.  That 
men  should,  at  the  bidding  of  a  few  fanati¬ 
cal  impostors,  .abandon  their  most  sacred 
convictions,  leave  their  most  cherished 
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vices,  surrender  their  dearest  pleasures,  was  in  the  majority.  If,  then,  we  take 
render  themselves  obnoxious  to  punish-  the  Scriptures  for  our  guide,  (and  we  are 
ment  and  death,  resign  their  hopes  of  the  addressing  those  who  do,)  we  find  that 
present,  and  look  for  their  reward  only  in  they  distinctly  admit  the  possibility  of  the 
the  future:  that  this  should  be  done,  not  signs  of  an  idolatrous  jirojihet  coming  to 
only  by  the  outcast,  and  poor,  and  ignor-  pass.  Let  us  look  at  Deut.  13  :  1-5  :  “  If 
ant,  but  by  the  thoughtful,  tlie  learned,  there  arise  among  you  a  prophet-,  or  a 
the  men  of  imperial  intellect,  the  judge,  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  giveth  thee  a  sign 
the  w'arrior,  and  the  prince,  until  the  most  or  a  wonder  ;  and  the  sign  or  the  woiuler 
sagacious  of  emperors  felt  that,  whatever  come  to  pass,  whereof  he  spake  unto  thee, 
its  numerical  position,  Christianity  was  saying:  Let  us  go  after  other  gods,  which 
the  greatest  power  iu  the  empire,  and  on  thou  hast  not  known,  and  let  us  serve 
its  universal  adoption  de{>ended  the  intcg-  them:  thou  shalt  not  hearken  unto  the 
rity  and  stability  of  the  Uoman  greatness  : 
these  are  facts  incomparably  more  won¬ 
derful  than  the  original  facts  to  which  the 
preachers  of  Christianity  witnessed.  The 
man  u  ho,  with  this  evidence  before  him, 
hesitates  to  receive  the  M’itness  to  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  either  wanting 

in  candid  consideration,  or  in  those  facul-  had  brought  them  up  out  of  the  land  of 
ties  which  are  essential  to  the  true  belief  Kgypt ;  and  by  the  series  of  miracles  of 
in  any  thing  beyond  the  evidence  of  his  deliverance  which  he  had  wrought,  and 
senses.  by  the  holy  teaching  he  had  iinparte<1  in 

Having  now  treated  of  the  nature  and  connection  with  them,  had  established  his 
credibility  of  the  miracles  of  the  New  right  to  an  unreserved  and  imwavering 
Testament,  it  is  time  we  should  turn  our  loyalty  to  himself.  Dr.  Wardlaw  tries  to 
thoughts  to  their  relations  to  the  Christian  show  that  the  criterion  laid  down  in  Deut. 
faith.  And  here  a  question  of  extraordi-  18  :  21,  22,  is  a  decided  negative  to  the 
nary  interest,  which  we  can  not  pass  by,  belief  that  any  such  sign  should  come  to 
meets  us  on  the  threshold.  Are  all  works  j).ass.  Hut  this  is  to  make  the  passiiges 
which  are  sensible,  supernatural,  and  contradictory,  and  therefore  affords  but 
superhuman,  to  be  regarded  as  Divine  ;  or  little  relief.  A  careful  examimuion  of  the 
are  the  terms  which  are  used  throughout  latter  |)a.ssage  will  show  how  hastily  and 
the  Scriptures  to  designate  the  works  of  iiniccurately  he  judged.  “  Hut  the  pro- 
God  used  also  to  designate  other  works,  phet  that  shall  ]>resume  to  speak  :i  word 
not  God’s  ?  It  is  well  known  that  reports  in  my  name,  which  I  have  not  commanded 
of  miraculous  events  are  among  the  com-  him  to  speak,  or  that  shall  speak  in  the 
monplaces  of  the  religions  of  mankind ;  name  of  other  gods,  even  that  ]>rophet 
and  it  is  well  known  also,  that  m.any  shall  die.  And  if  thou  s.ay  in  thine  heart, 
divines  have  been  afraid  of  admitting  that  >  How  shall  we  know  the  word  which  the 
any  work  couhl  wear  to  man  the  appear-  Lord  hath  not  spoken  ?  When  a  prophet 
ance  of  a  miracle,  and  have  a  rc.al  charac-  spe.aketh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  if  the 
ter,  if  it  were  not  divine  ;  and  therefore  tiling  follow  not,  nor  come  to  pas.s,  that  is 
they  have  defined  a  miracle  to  be  “  a  di-  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  not  sjwiken, 
vine  work,”  and  have  excluded  all  other  but  the  prophet  hath  spoken  it  pri'siimptu- 
things,  however  atte.sted,  as  juggleries,  or  ously :  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  him.” 
impositions  on  sense.  Perhaps,  indeed.  The  discrimination  is  now  very  simple, 
this  is  at  present  the  current  belief.  When  They  did  not  need  to  be  told  how  to 
such  a  man  as  Dr.  Wardlaw  could  teach  judge  of  the  prophet  who  said,  “  Let  us 
his  students  to  the  close  of  life  wluat  ap-  go  after  strange  gods,”  even  though  his 
]>ear8  on  this  subject  in  his  jiosthumously  sign  should  come  to  pass  :  they  had  one 
published  Systematic  Theology^  we  may  infallible  criterion  in  his  idolatrous  teach- 
expect  that  the  general  sentiment  will  not  ing.  Hut  if  a  man  came  in  the  name  of 
be  much  higher  or  more  courageous.  Hut  the  Lord,  how  were  they  to  know  he  was 
the  Scriptures  are  more  fearless  than  the  not  authorized  ?  God  tolls  them,  the 
theologians  ;  and  though  many,  and  those  criterion  was  —  the  thing  (or  sign)  would 
among  the  highest,  are  on  the  other  side,  not  come  to  pass.  If  God  h.ad  not  author- 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Dr.  Wardlaw  ized  the  man  who  came  to  speak  in  his 

4 

t 


words  of  that  ])roi>het,  or  that  dreamer 
of  dreams :  for  the  Lord  your  God  prov- 
eth  you,  to  know  Mhothcr  ye  love  the 
Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart  and 
with  all  your  soul.”  The  sequel  shows 
that  that  prophet  should  be  ]»ut  to  death, 
who  could  turn  them  awav  from  him  who 
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name,  he  would  withhold  the  poAver,  so 
that  the  pretense  of  usin"  that  name 
should  not  deceive  them.  Does  not  this 
clearly  show,  that  the  latter  jiassafje  treats 
of  a  different  character  of  messencfor  from 
the  former?  and  does  not  their  union 
show  in  still  clearer  lijjht,  th.at  God  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  sij^ns  of  those  false  pro¬ 
phets  should  come  to  pass ;  so  that  the 
only  safeguard  of  the  people  lay  in  their 
]»owcr  of  discriminating  hy  the  false  doc¬ 
trine  which  accom])anied  it  ? 

The  works  of  the  Egyptian  magicians 
fall  to  bo  considered  here.  They  are  re¬ 
corded  in  Exodus,  chapters  seven  and 
eight,  and  if  we  are  willing  to  take  the 
words  of  Scrijiture  as  authority,  they  Avere 
imitations  of  the  Avorks  of  Moses  and 
Aaron.  When  his  rod  became  a  serpent, 
“  they  also  did  in  like  manner  with  their 
enchantments,”  (7  :  11.)  “When  he 
made  the  Avater  of  the  Nile  to  become 
blood  throughout  all  the  lan<l,  so  that  the 
people  dug  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
river  for  Av.ater  to  drink  ;  they  did  so  AA'ith 
their  enchantments.”  (7  :  22.)  When 
Aaron  stretched  otit  his  rod,  and  frogs 
came  up  and  covered  the  land  of  Egypt, 
“  the  magicians  did  so  with  their  enchant¬ 
ments,  and  brought  up  frogs  ni)on  the 
land  of  Egypt.”  (8  :  6,  7.)  And  Avhcn 
“  .Aaron  stretched  out  his  rod,  and  smote 
the  tlust  of  the  earth,  and  it  became  lice 
[gnats  I  on  man  ami  l>east  ;”  “  the  magi¬ 
cians  (lid  so  Avith  their  enchantments  to 
bring  forth  gnats,  but  they  could  not.” 
II(*re  they  failed,  notAvithstanding  their 
enchantments;  but  does  not  the  record 
of  their  fiilure,  joined  Avith  the  terms  used 
before  in  recording  their  success,  proclaim 
to  us  the  reality  of  that  success  Avithin  its 
limitAA  ?  If  the  whole  thing  had  been  jug¬ 
gling,  it  is  h.ard  to  see  how  this  trick 
should  have  been  more  difficult  than  the 
former.  And  does  not  the  exclamation 
of  the  men,  “This  is  the  finger  of  God,” 
show  that  they  Avere  conscious  of  a  failure 
in  the  poAA’er  which  had  hitherto  supported 
their  pretensions?  AVhether  the  rods 
they  carried  Avere  rods,  or  rigid  snakes,  (as 
some  suppose,)  the  visible  effect  y>roduced 
by  them  Avas  similar  to  that  j)ro(inced  by 
ISioses ;  the  difference  being  in  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  his  miraclt' — his  rod  sAvallowing 
up  theirs.  In  the  other  cases,  their  Avork 
was  on  a  smaller  scale  ;  but  the  narrative 
gives  no  hint  that  what  they  did  Avas  not 
real ;  and  any  attempt  to  make  it  a]>pear 
unreal  will  react  against  the  Avorks  of 


iVIoses.  IIoAV  then  arc  we  to  account  for 
them  ?  Only  on  one  ground  can  Ave  ren¬ 
der  a  reason  for  these  strange  tr.ansac- 
tions ;  namely,  that  superhuman  beings 
Avere  engaged  in  the  work. 

The  contest  AAas  not  betAveen  Closes 
and  Jamies  and  Jambres,  but  betAveen 
Jehovah  and  the  gods  of  Egypt.  How 
often  did  he  declare,  “They  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  1”  and  did 
he  not  declare  in  the  final  scourge, 
“  Against  all  the  gods  of  Egypt  T  Avill  ex¬ 
ecute  judgment?”  (Ex.  12  :  12.)  Who 
then,  Ave  may  ask,  Avere  these  gods  ? 
Were  thev  mere  names,  or  existing 
|)owers  ?  I’aul,  Avho  tells  us,  “  An  idol 
is  nothing  in  the  Avorld,”  (1  Cor.  8  :  4,) 
yet  tells  ns  too,  that  “  the  things  aa  hich 
the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to 
devils,  and  not  to  God.”  Here,  we  think, 
is  the  solution  of  the  diflicnlty.  These 
works  of  the  m.agicians  are  the  revelation 
of  a  Avorld  of  evil  and  hostile  poAvers,  in 
league  against  God  and  against  his  people, 
to  frustrate  his  jmrjxises  concerning  Israel. 
Against  the  gods  of  Egypt — the  symbols 
of  these  evil  poAvers  —  Avere  all  the  mira¬ 
cles  directed  ;  and  the  feebleness  of  their 
poAver  was  shoAvn  in  the  fact,  that  the 
AA'orks  of  the  magicians  were  not  rcA  crsals 
of  the  pl.agnes  of  Moses,  but  imitations  on 
a  small  scale ;  and  not  only,  in  the  first 
instance,  visibly  overmastered,  but  ulti¬ 
mately  eompletely  terminated. 

Dr.  WanihiAA’  has  very  much  to  say,  d 
priori^  agjiinst  the  snp|>o8ition  of  diabolic 
miracles.  His  grand  argument  is,  (as 
most  briefly  expressed  on  page  822,) 
“  that  created  jiOAvers,  being  all  under  the 
control  of  Deity,  his  permitting  those 
poAA’crs  to  be  put  forth  in  the  supposed 
circumstances  of  appe.al  to  himself  is,  in 
effect,  the  same  Avith  his  oaa  ia  intermediate 
interposition.”  Xoav  we  are  not  able  to 
see  t  he  force  of  this  argument  on  any  prin¬ 
ciple  which  does  not  involve  most  painful 
consecinences  in  relation  to  our  thoughts 
of  God  ;  for  if  the  simple  general  proposi¬ 
tion  Avhich  underlies  It  is  true  —  that  all 
created  ]>oAver  Avhich  Is  jnit  forth  AA’ith 
his  permission  is,  in  effect,  the  same  with 
his  immediate  interposition  —  then,  as 
man’s  created  poAvers  .are  put  forth  to  sin, 
and  to  tempt  and  deceive  his  fellow-man, 
this  must  be  the  same  Avith  his  immediate 
interposition.  Is  God,  then,  the  great 
tempter  and  deceiver?  Is  he  who  de¬ 
clares  that  “  neither  tempteth  he  any 
man,”  the  only  tempter  after  .all  ?  Surely 
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the  good  T)ootor’H  philosophy  must  be 
wrong.  But  he  has  an  argument  still. 
He  admits  temptation  by  men;  but  ar¬ 
gues,  tli.at  their  allurements,  being  visible, 
are  open  to  our  examination  ;  but  these 
spirits  being  invisible,  the  case  is  quite 
otherwise.  But  did  he  forget,  that  just 
here  lies  the  great  stress  of  the  Christian 
conflict?  “We  wrestle  not  with  flesh 
and  blood,  but  against  principalities, 
against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world,  ag.ainst  wicked 
spirits  in  high  places.”  (Eph  6:  12.)  Is 
God  more  implicated  in  tlieir  doing  an 
outward  act,  which  will  appeal  to  the 
sense  and  deceive  the  soul,  than  he  is  in 
allowing  them  to  work  directly  .and  by  in¬ 
visible  and  unknown  methods  uj)on  the 
soul  itself?  And  if  he  is  implicated,  as 
the  argument  seems  to  assert,  m  all  work¬ 
ing  of  invisible  agents,  then  we  c.an  not 
acquit  him  of  biung  the  great  tempter. 
But  we  are  certain  Dr.  Wardlaw  never 
meant  this ;  and  if  he  did  not,  and  couM 
not,  then  the  argument  from  which  it 
legitimately  follows  must  be  abandoned  ; 
and  his  d  priori  objection  to  the  re.ality 
of  diabolic  signs  and  wonders  loses  all  its 
force. 

But  the  reality  of  these  signs  is  too 
deeply  written  in  Scripture  to  be  passe<l 
over  so  easily  as  it  has  been  by  manv. 
Not  only  does  the  Did  Testament  contain 
it,  as  we  have  seen,  but  it  occupies  a  very 
prominent  place  in  the  New.  In  Matthew 
24  : 24,  the  Master  himself  informs  ns : 
“  For  there  shall  arise  false  Christs  and 
false  prophets,  and  shall  show  great  signs 
ami  wonders ;  insomuch  that,  if  it  were 
possible,  they  shall  deceive  the  very  elect.” 
Christ  does  not  say  they  shall  be  only  ap- 
p.xrent.  He  never  hints  at  such,  .as  some 
of  his  timid  followers  would.  He  uses 
the  very  terms  which  describe  his  own 
acts;  and  the  word  “  great”  shows  that 
they  should  be  in  no  ordinary  degree  im¬ 
posing.  The  .apostle  Paul  also,  in  2  Thess. 
2 ;  9,  speaks  of  him  “  whose  coming  is 
after  the  working  of  Sat.an,  with  all  i>owcr 
and  signs  and  lying  wonders,”  or  “  lying 
signs  and  wonders.”  It  is  not  a  question 
of  the  slightest  import.ance  to  our  argu¬ 
ment  who  this  “  wicked  ”  m.ay  be,  whether 
the  emphatic  expression  represents  a  per¬ 
son,  or  a  principle,  or  a  dispensation.  We 
are  concerned  only  with  the  fact  th.at  such 
things  shall  be  done  in  connection  with 
the  appearance  of  “  that  wicked :  ”  ami  it 
is  furilier  of  great  importance  to  note, 


j  that  this  wonder  is  after  the  working 
!  [ivepyeia,  “  energy  ”]  or  power  of  S.atan. 

I  Most  distinctly,  then,  if  there  is  any  force 
'  in  M'ords,  do  the  Scnjitures  teach  us  the 
awful  truth  that  acts  of  such  a  character, 

^  .as  to  have  applied  to  express  them  the 
!  very  words  which  express  the  wonderful 
j  works  of  Christ,  may  be  done  by  the  pow- 
I  er  of  Satan ;  and  in  the  expression  we 
;  find  our  reason  .and  our  sufficient  vindic:i- 


I  tion  for  attributing  the  works  of  the 
!  Egyptian  magicians  to  their  diabolic 
!  gods. 

j  We  have  now  reached  that  high  .and 
i  solemn  end  to  which  this  subject  has  been 
[  conducting  us  step  by  step.  It  is  no 
'  question  of  curious  interest,  but  of  awful 
i  jiractical  importance ;  and  we  fancy  we 
i  can  hear  some  timid  one  say :  “  If  what 
!  sh.all  appear  to  all  intents  .and  purjmses 
'  r(‘al  miracles  may  be  wrought  by  Satan, 
j  wh.at  security  have  we  against  deception 
in  the  most  im|Kirt.ant  questions  from 
;  which  are  snsjiended  our  eternal  desti¬ 
nies  ?”  And  we  reply,  th.at  if  mere  nakeil 
miracles,  mere  signs,  and  wonders,  and 
powers,  were  our  only  evidence,  we  can 
i  not  tell.  That  those  who  look  merely  to 
j  these  sh.all  be  deceived,  we  arc  distinctly 
told ;  that  those  who  receive  not  the  love 
of  the  truth  that  they  may  be  savial,  shall 


perish  through  their  deceivablcness  of  uii' 


righteousness,  is  the  awful  announcement 


of  the  apostle:  nay,  that  they  have  even  ;i 
judicial  be.aring  .against  those  who  “be¬ 
lieved  not  the  truth,  but  had  ple.asure  in 
unrighteousness,”  is  most  cmphatie.ally  an¬ 
nounced.  But  is  there  not,  in  this  fact, 
thus  awfully  put  before  us,  and  in  that  “if 
it  were  possible”  of  Christ’s,  the  indication 
of  a  higher  principle  of  judgment  than  the 
mere  sense  of  a  miracle  —  a  principle  to 
which  the  holy  love  and  godlikeness  of 
the  elect  is  related  sympathetically,  atul 
from  which  the  whole  nature  of  the 
ungodly  is  averse  ?  Can  we  look  at  the 
Saviour’s  own  life  and  .acts,  and  the  very 
diverse  appreciation  of  them  by  those 
who  beheld  them,  .and  not  feel  that  more, 
much  more,  is  required  than  merely  the 
sight  of  such  wonderful  works  to  produce 
a  pure  and  cordial  faith  ?  When  a  large 
number  of  the  Jews  beheld  the  gr.andest 
of  his  miracles,  the  resurrection  of  L:iza- 


rus,  “  many  believed  on  him.  But  some 
of  them  went  their  w.ays  to  the  Pharisees, 
and  told  them  what  things  Jesus  had 
done.”  (John  11:45,46.)  The  souls  of 
some,  more  sympiUhetieally  alive  to  his 
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majesty  and  love,  received  with  gladness  1 
the  conviction  of  his  Messiahsliip ;  while 
others  had  only  their  hatred  intensified. 
Tho  evidence  of  a  miracle  then  lies  not 
merely  in  itself,  hut  in  it  as  a  demonstra¬ 
tive  work  of  power,  and  wisdom,  and  love, 
appealing  to  a  judgment  capable  of  dis¬ 
crimination,  in  alliance  with  a  heart  of 
higher  and  purer  moral  sympathies.  The 
I*harisees,  who  would  use  any  evil  means 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  purposes, 
refer  his  power  over  devils  to  a  league 
with  lieelzebub ;  while  the  simpler  and 
purer-minded  people  see  in  him  the  devil’s 
great  Antagonist,  tho  Vanquisher  of  the 
powers  of  hell. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  largely  into 
the  crUeria  b^'  wliich  pretended  miracles, 
or  diabolic  miracles,  are  to  be  discrimina¬ 
ted  from  those  which  appeal  to  us  as  Di¬ 
vine.  Most  of  the  things  which  have 
been  rc^xirted  as  miraculous,  must  be  dis¬ 
carded  for  want  of  evidence.  The  wonders 
,of  Ale.xander  of  Pontus,  exposed  by  tho 
witty  and  sarcastic  Lucian,  were  wrought 
under  the  gloom  of  night,  amongst  the  ig- ' 
iiorant  Paphlagonians,  and  could  not  bear 
the  light  of  day.  Those  of  Apollonius 
of  Tvana  w'ere  not  recorded  till  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  his 
death,  when  Philostratus,  a  rhetorician, 
uV)te  his  life,  at  the  suggestion  and  under 
the  patronage  of  Julia  Domna,  the  wife 
of  the  Emperor  Septiniius  Severus — a  prin¬ 
cess  most  devoted  to  heathenism  and  hos¬ 
tile  to  Christianity.  Those  of  Pythago¬ 
ras  wore  written  by  the  Neo-Platonist 
Jambliehus  eight  hundred  years  after  the 
reputed  worker  of  them  flourished.  Those 
of  Vespasian,  which  Mr.  Hume  pronounces 
the  best  attested  of  the  heathen  miracles, 
W'ere  not  even  believed  by  their  recorder 
Tacitus.  lie  gives  them  on  tho  authority 
of  tho  Alexandrians,  whom  he  pronounces 
“a  race  most  superstitious;”  while  the 
w’hole  facts  recorded  by  both  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius  show,  that  no  faith  can  be  re¬ 
posed  in  these  wonders.  Of  the  miracles 
attributed  to  Ignatius  Loyola,  there  is  no 
record  in  the  first  and  second  editions  of 
his  Life  by  his  intimate  friend  and  fellow'- 
worker,  Kibadeneira;  but  rather  rea.sons 
are  given  why  he  did  not  perform  such 
works ;  and  it  is  rather  suspicious  after 
this  to  find  the  Jesuits,  in  growing  power, 
producing  miracles  to  support  the  canoni¬ 
zation  of  their  founder.  The  noble  Fran¬ 
cis  Xavier,  self-consumed  with  missionary 
zeal.  Is  made  the  subject  of  equally  lying 
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pretensions;  but,  apart  from  the  fact, 
that  the  records  w'ere  w'ritten  in  Europe, 
and  the  works  w'ere  said  to  have  been 
done  in  India  and  the  East,  his  own  let¬ 
ters  contain  not  a  trace  of  the  pi-etensions. 
For  the  particulars  of  these  lubrications, 
.and  others  resembling  them,  we  can  only 
refer  our  readers  to  the  works  of  Doughas, 
Campbell,  and  Palev,  in  the  fonner  of 
which  particularly  tliey  will  find  a  full, 
scholarly,  and  conclusive  investig.ation  of 
the  miraculous  claims  of  Heathenism  and 
Popery.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  to 
the  publicity  and  unchallengeable  reality 
of  the  miracles  of  Christ  than  many  of 
these  pretended  wonders ;  and  a.ssuredly 
■  it  is  nee<lless  for  us  to  say  that  testimony 
centuries  after  the  fact,  or  home  to  hea¬ 
thenism  in  power  of  em|)erors  in  authori¬ 
ty,  or  to  a  religious  society  grasping  the 
scepters  of  Europe,  is  infinitely  differenced 
from  the  immediate,  loc.al,  and  suffering 
testimony  on  which  w'e  receive  the  works 
of  Jesus  as  true  W’orks  of  God. 

Only  one  part  of  our  design  now'  re¬ 
mains  to  bo  executed.  The  miracles  of 
Jesus  harmonized  with  his  message,  and 
the  w'hole  object  of  his  appearance  in  our 
w'orld.  There  is  a  constant  conjunction  of 
the  work  and  the  word  in  the  life  of  Jesus, 
which  no  thoughtful  reader  of  the  Gospels 
can  fail  to  trace.  When  John’s  messen¬ 
gers  came,  he  worked  the  miracles  before 
them,  ami  added  to  the  demonstration  of 
power  tho  words  of  wisdom  and  love: 
“  To  tho  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached.” 
He  who  came  to  redeem  men’s  souls  from 
the  curse  and  bondage  of  sin,  does  w'orks 
of  redemptive  energy  on  their  diseased 
bodies  and  demon-possessed  minds.  These 
are  the  true  marks  of  the  Messiah.  He 
who  came  to  provide  all  spiritu.al  bles.sing, 
gives  witness  to  a  sensuous  and  needy 
people  of  the  fullness  which  dwelt  in  him, 
as  the  W'ater  changes  into  w'ine,  and  bread 
multiplies  in  his  creative  hands.  And  the 
variety  of  his  works  proclaims  the  width 
of  his  dominion.  The  tempest  hushes  at 
his  high  command,  the  yielding  wave 
bears  Ids  form  as  firmly  as  tho  everlasting 
granite.  Every  form  of  disea.se  submits 
to  his  control.  The  fever  ow'ns  his  touch 
and  flees.  Tlie  shaking  palsy  gives  place 
to  renovated  vigor.  The  lunatic  looks  up 
with  the  calm  clear  eye  of  reason  on  his 
face  of  love.  Illindness  acknowledges  the 
bidding  of  him  who  first  sjiid,  “  Let  there 
be  light ;  ”  .and  he  w'ho  came  to  charm 
tremi>ling  souls  W'ith  the  whisper  of  peace- 
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inspiriri<»  compassion,  unstops  the  ears  of 
the  deaf.  Cripples,  long  bound,  receive 
from  his  hands  the  free  play  of  health, 
that  they  may  run  in  the  way  of  his  com¬ 
mandments  ;  and  tho’se  who  were  bowed 
down  with  a  spirit  of  infirmity,  rise  to 
possess,  in  gazing  on  the  heaven  of  his 
countenance,  the  beginnings  of  the  hope 
with  which  his  grace  inspires  them.  Death, 
too,  confesses  his  supremacy  who  “  has 
the  keys  of  death  and  of  hell.”  The  scarce¬ 
ly  dep.arted  spirit  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus, 
just  hovering  to  fly,  returns  to  animate 
her  frame  and  cheer  her  parents’  he.arts. 
Tlie  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain  is  borne 
forth  to  burial,  but  the  tyrant  must  even 
here  relax  his  prize  and  give  back  his  cjip- 
tive  to  the  crushed  heart  of  the  mother  ; 
while  incipient  corruption  is  arrested  in  the 
body  of  Lazarus,  and  the  grim  grave  itself 
reluctantly  yields  up  its  prey  to  liim  who  is 
“  the  Kesurrection  and  the  Life.”  The 
spirit-world  owns  his  .authority,  and  devils, 
unclean  and  furious,  with  horrid  outcry  or 
Bubmis.sive  ])leading,  acknowledge  him 
“  the  Holy  One  of  God,”  or  plaintively  in¬ 
quire  of  him  as  their  Judge,  whether  he 
is  coming  to  torment  them  before  their 
time.  Thus,  in  every  form  in  which  a  re¬ 
demptive  power  needed  to  be  demonstra¬ 
ted  to  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  men,  Jesus 
declared  it.  His  works  were  redemption 
accomplished  in  the  inferior  regions  of 
man’s  natural  life. 

And  what  a  beautiful  light  they  cast  on 
that  gre.at  fundamental  mystery  of  the 
Gospel,  the  Incarnation !  While  the  Di¬ 
vine  dignity  of  Christ  is  often  expressed 
in  the  commanding  “  I,”  which  indicates 
his  will,  as  “  he  speaks,  and  it  is  done 
his  human  tenderness  has  m.any  separate 
varieties  of  expression.  Is  it  not  a  human 
heart  that  yearns  with  compa-ssion  over 
the  tmshepherded  multitudes  who  follow 
him  into  the  wilderness  ?  and  that  sigh 
which  breaks  from  his  bosom  as  he  touches 
the  dumb  man,  and  looks  up  to  heaven, 
and  cries,  “  Epliphatha,”  does  it  not  tell 
of  a  spirit  that  mourns  in  sjTupathy  with 
human  sorrow  ])roduced  by  sin?  But 
there  are  also  works  which  display  the 
Divinity  and  Humanity  of  Christ  in  beau¬ 
tiful  conjunction  and  mutual  relief.  He 
has  retired  with  his  disciples  from  the 
crowd  and  the  tumult ;  but  when  they  are 
on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  the  storm  comes 
down  from  the  surrounding  hills,  and  the 
little  vessel  almost  founders  amid  the 
yawning  billows,  dark  with  tempest.  Je¬ 


sus,  w’om  out  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day, 
lies  asleep  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship, 
his  every  muscle  relaxed,  and  unconscious 
of  the  wild  storm  and  of  the  wilder  terror 
of  his  disciples — a  perfect  image  of  human 
weakness ;  until,  wakened  at  length  by  the 
impatient  cry,  “  Master,  carest  thou  not 
that  we  perish  ?”  he  rises  in  calm  majesty 
on  that  vessel’s  de<‘k,  and  says  to  the 
winds,  “  Peace,”  and  to  the  waves,  “  Bo 
still and  the  Lake  of  Galilee  lies  in 
glassy  c.alm  around  that  vessel's  sides, 
and  yields  in  rippling  softne.ss  to  its  prow* 
Or  see  him,  as  lie  advances  under  Mary’s 
guidance  to  the  grave  of  L.azaru.s,  and  as 
he  marks  her  silent  sorrow  ])ointing  the 
way,  and  remembers  the  half-reproach  of 
the  words  she  uttered,  “  If  thou  hadst 
been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died,” 
“Jesus  wept.”  The  tenderness  of  a  hu¬ 
man  sympathy  is  here,  and  dry-eyed  Jews 
remark  upon  its  depth.  But  soon  the  u|)- 
lifted  hand,  and  the  “Lazarus,  come  forth,” 
attest  the  presence  of  a  power  Divine.  , 
Or  again :  Ibllow’  him  as  he  journeys  with 
a  goodly  train  through  the  lonely  central 
land  of  Palestine,  until  he  reaches  a  city 
whose  beauty  lies  embosomed  at  a  mount¬ 
ain’s  base,  and,  as  he  approaches  its  gates, 
is  met  by  another  company,  amidst  whom, 
conspicuous,  is  the  tottering  form  of  a 
widowed  mother,  whose  last  human  suj)- 
port  lies  dead  upon  that  bier.  Can  we 
mark  the  kindly  sympathy  of  the  dust- 
.soiled  and  w'eary  traveler,  and  hear  that 
voice  which  ])enetrates  the  dull  cold  ear 
of  death,  “Young  man,  I  say  unto  thee, 
arise ;”  .and  watch  that  last  act  of  gentlest 
tendeniess,  .as  he  restores  the  living  son 
to  his  mother,  without  joining  with  the 
aw'e-struck  multitudes  in  the  exclamation: 

“  A  great  Prophet  h.ath  risen  up  amongst 
us,  and  God  hath  visited  his  people?” 
We  do  not  envy  him  who  can  look  upon 
these  works,  and  still  fail  to  acknowledge, 
in  the  person  who  performs  them,  “the 
living  God,  who  was  manifest  in  the 
flesh.” 

Another  characteristic  qu.ality  of  our 
Saviour’s  miracles  is  their  vit.al  connection 
with  his  spiritual  work.  This  appears  in 
those  large  chvsses  which  are  connected 
with  the  requirement  or  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  faith.  The  humble  centurion  — 
whose  faith,  reasoning  from  the  low 
ground  of  human  authority,  has  appre¬ 
hended  the  power  of  Jesus  to  bid  even 
distant  disease  depart — has  his  faith  com¬ 
mended  and  confirmed ;  while  the  proud 
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nobleman  —  who  thinks  that  only  by  his  ' 
presence  Christ  can  work  a  cure — is  sent ! 
away  to  learn  that  distance  diminishes  not  | 
his  divine  energy,  and  to  rise  to  a  more 
spiritual  faith.  The  j)Oor  father,  who  j 
brought  his  possessed  boy  to  be  cured  by  i 
the  ilisciples,  and  whose  disappointment 
and  fear  liave  almost  reached  their  climax 
as  he  makes  his  last  appeal  to  Christ,  “  If , 
thou  canst  do  any  thing,  have  compassion  ! 
on  us  and  help  us” — hears  from  those  calm 
Ups  the  assurance,  “  If  thou  canst  believe i 
and  soon  the  poor  man,  recalled  in  some  * 
measure  to  calmnes-s,  is  at  his  feet  with  i 
the  confession  and  the  prayer,  “  Lord,  I 
believe ;  help  thou  mine  unbelief.”  The 
Syrophenician  woman,  who  interceded  for 
her  daughter,  is  treated  with  neglect  and 
seeming  repugnance ;  but  we  are  made  to 
understand  the  reason  of  this  strange  con¬ 
duct  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  when  he  grants 
her  request  with  an  “  O  woman,  great  is 
thy  faith !”  And  does  not  this  design 
reveal  to  us  the  reason  of  that  still  stranger 
conduct  of  the  Master,  when  the  devoted 
sisters  of  Lazarus  sent  him  the  message, 
“Lord,  behold  he  whom  thou  lovest  is 
sick and  he  tarried  still  two  whole  days 
where  he  was  beyond  the  J ordan  ?  Does 
he  forget  the  hours  of  peaceful  gladness 
and  gentlest  communion  he  had  enjoyed 
with  the  lonely  family?  Can  he  forget 
how,  after  the  besetments  of  enemies  and 
the  toils  of  labor  in  the  city,  he  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Hethany,  and  found  in  that 
circle  of  loving  hearts  his  highest  human 
solace  ?  Will  he  allow  those  gentle  spirits 
to  be  bruised,  not  only  with  the  crush  of 
a  brother’s  death,  but  with  the  added 
pain  produced  by  the  seeming  coldness  of 
their  most  trusted  friend  ?  lie  will ;  for 
he  has  a  higher  object  to  attain  than  their 
ease  and  comfort.  He  wants  to  su[>piant 
in  their  hearts  the  predominantly  human 
and  sensuous  affection,  of  which  he  is  the 
object,  by  a  faith  and  a  love  more  spiritual. 
He  wants  to  teach  them,  through  suffer- 1 
ing,  and  sorrow,  and  deliverance,  his  high¬ 
er  character ;  to  bid  them  look  up  from 
the  very  gloom  of  the  grave  to  him  as 
“the  Kesurrection  and  the  Life.”  All 


things  are,  with  Jesus,  subordinate  to  this 
faith  in  him.  By  it  only  can  sinful  nwn 
be  s.aved ;  and  to  the  production  of  it  in 
his  heart  all  his  ways  and  his  works  are 
tending. 

AVe  have  now  reached  the  close  of  our 
remarks  on  this  great  theme.  If  we  have 
succeeded  according  to  our  desire,  we 
have  j)roduced  the  conviction  that  the 
miracles  of  Scripture  are  not  mere  won¬ 
ders  to  be  gazed  at ;  but  works  of  God 
of  wondrous  j)otencv,  not  only  to  impress, 
but  to  instruct.  We  have  shown  that  in 
mere  wonders  there  is  no  safeguard  to  the 
faith  of  the  simple ;  but  that  God’s  works 
are  wonders  of  truth,  w’onders  of  love,  by 
their  character  illustrating  his,  and  shed¬ 
ding  light  on  his  designs  of  mercy ;  and 
that  to  understand  them  aright,  and  feel 
the  conviction  they  are  given  to  produce, 
required  the  purged  eye  and  the  humble 
heart.  Many  are  turning  away  from  mi¬ 
racles  in  disgust,  because  they  regard 
them  only  as  violations  of  natural  order ; 
and  if  we  can  but  reclaim  one  such  wan¬ 
derer,  or  help  by  our  representation  to 
lay  an  arrest  on  such  a  mode  of  contem¬ 
plating  these  works  of  God,  we  shall  feel 
that  an  end  has  been  accomplished  of  the 
utmost  value  and  imf>ortance. 

We  have  omitted  all  notice  of  Mr. 
Westcott’s  valuable  work:  not  because 
we  did  not  think  it  worthy,  but  because 
we  were  unwilling  to  break  in  upon  our 
train  of  thought.  The  object  of  the  wri¬ 
ter  is  to  exhibit  the  miracles  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels  as  epiphanies,  or  manifestations  of 
Christ’s  character  and  relations,  and  main¬ 
ly  corresponds  with  the  closing  section  of 
our  article.  He  classifies  them  as  miracles 
upon  nature,  upon  man,  and  upon  evil 
spirits ;  deducing  from  them  their  several 
lessons  upon  Christ’s  relation  to  man ;  and 
closing  with  a  view  of  Paul’s  conversion, 
as  illustrative  of  divine  communion.  It 
is  refreshing  to  find  that  attention  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  turn  in  this  direction ;  and  we 
take  this  elegant,  thoughtful,  and  scho¬ 
larly  little  volume  as  a  pledge  of  a  better 
future. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  LIBRARIES,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN.* 


Tukre  was  a  period  when  the  substance 
of  two  thousand  larije  and  closely  printed 
octavo  pages  would  have  constituted  a 
resjiectable  library  in  itself ;  but  since  that 
time,  which  was  not  very  many  genera¬ 
tions  ago,  things  are  so  much  chatiged,  that 
a  literary  gentleman  has  felt  hinaself  justi¬ 
fied  in  devoting  that  space  to  the  history 
and  economy  of  libraries.  And,  to  do 
Mr.  Edwards  justice,  he  has  inserted,  in 
his  two  prodigious  volumes,  little  which  is 
not  of  some  interest  and  value  to  the  pro¬ 
fessed  librarian  or  collector,  on  a  large 
scale.  There  is  here  and  there  a  passage, 
disquisition,  book-list,  or  series  of  details, 
which  might,  we  think,  have  been  omitted, 
without  loss  to  the  reader  ;  for  example, 
the  complete  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the 
Btmedictine  Monastery  of  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury,  dating  about  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  occupying  one 
hundred  and  ten  pages  of  “  Appendix 
but  the  total  of  all  the  de<luctions  whi(!h 
M'ould  seem  to  us  to  be  advisable,  does 
not  amount  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  entire 
work,  the  remaining  four  fifths  constitut¬ 
ing  a  body  of  information  which  every 
librarian  ouglft  to  possess,  if  not  in  his 
brain,  at  least  upon  his  book-shelves.  At 
the  outset,  it  will  probably  occur  to  our 


as  to  justify  its  publication  ?  To  this  qties- 
tion,  M'hich  is,  however,  one  th.at  concerns 
Mr.  Edwards  and  his  publishers  much 
more  than  any  one  else,  we  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  reply  in  the  affirmative.  If  all 
persons,  at  home  and  in  the  I’^nited  St.ates 
of  America  alone,  who  ought  to  become 
possessed  of  a  copy  of  this  book,  do  actu¬ 
ally  purchase  it,  we  doubt  not  that  the 
undertaking  will  prove  a  remunerative 
one.  Even  twenty-five  years  ago  this  as- 


•  Meinoira  of  Libraries ;  including  a  Iland-Book 
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A  List  of  the  Books  of  Reference  in  the  Reading 
Room  of  the  British  Museum.  Printed  by  the  order 
of  Trustee*.  1859,  8va 


section  would  have  been  absurd  :  but  the 
creation  of  what  either  now  are,  or  soon 
will  be,  considerable  libraries,  has  been 
going  on  .at  such  a  vastly  accelerated  pace 
during  our  time,  that  t^e  title  of  “  libra¬ 
rian”  has  become  almost  that  of  a  new 
profession.  To  illustrate  this  matter  by 
two  instances  alone,  Mr.  Ewart’s  “  Public 
Libraries’  Acts,”  since  1850,  h.ave  been  the 
means  of  initiating  important  and  rapidly 
increasing  public  collections,  requiring 
learned  superintendence,  in  m.any  of  our 
towns ;  ana  in  the  library  of  the  British 
I  Museum,  the  development  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  has  been  so  vast,  th.at  the  staff  of  sci¬ 
entific  librarians  at  the  beginning  of  the 
time  we  have  named,  has  had  to  be  in¬ 
creased  to  probably  something  like  eight¬ 
fold.  (See  Edward-s,  vol.  ii.  p.  055.)  In 
the  United  States  the  form.ation  of  public 
libraries,  on  a  large  scale,  has  gone  on  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  in  our  land,  al¬ 
though  there  is  no  collection  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Athantic,  which  c.an  be,  for  a 
moment,  compared  with  the  collections  in 
the  British  Museum  and  .at  Oxford.  In 
.all  these  libraries,  and  in  all  priv.ate  libra¬ 
ries  of  more  th.an  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
volumes,  Mr.  Edwards’  book  w’ould  find 
appropriate  place. 

As  we  can  not,  in  this  article,  attempt 
a  general  analysis  of  the  work  before  us, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  prefacing 
our  remarks  on  its  contents  by  a  glance  at 
the  headings,  which  show  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  inform.ation  which  Mr.  Ed- 
w.ards  professes  to  give.  lie  commences 
with  a  very  full  reproduction  of  whatever 
infonn.ation  rem.ains  to  us  concerning  the 
libraries  of  the  ancients,  inclutling  every 
pas-sage  at  full,  in  which  any  L.atin  or 
(Ireek  writer  has  made  any  mention  of 
literary  collections.  The  first  Book  con¬ 
cludes  with  an  account,  somewhat  defi¬ 
cient  in  lucidity,  of  the  de.struction  and 
dispersion  of  ancient  libraries,  .and  of  the 
researches  Avhich  have  been  made  in  mod¬ 
ern  times  after  their  fragments.  To  these 
j»oints  we  shall  presently  recur.  The  sec- 
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ond  Book  treats  of  the  libraries  of  the 
middle  ajyes,  the  “  foundation  and  growth 
of  tile  monastic  libraries,  witli  sjiecial  no¬ 
tices  of  tlio  libraries  of  the  English,  (ier- 
man,  Flemish,  Swiss,  Italian,  and  French 
Benedictines,  and  the  libraries  of  the  men¬ 
dicant  orders.”  This  Book  contains  an  in¬ 
teresting  chapter  on  “  the  Economy  of  the 
31onastic  Libraries,”  of  which,  likewise,  we 
shall  say  something  by  and  by.  The  de¬ 
cline  of  learning  in  the  monasteries,  their 
dissolution,  and  the  dispersion  of  their  li¬ 
braries,  together  with  the  mis.sion  of  John 
Leland,  as  “  King’s  Antiquary,”  whereby 
the  Bodleian  and  British  Mu.seum  are  now 
|K)8sesscd  of  m;uiy  treasures,  which,  but 
for  his  researches  and  collections,  would 
have  perished;  and  full  accounts  of  all 
royal,  noble,  and  other  collections  made 
during  the  middle  ages,  comjilete  this 
part  of  the  subject.  In  the  first  five  chaj)- 
ters  of  Book  III.,  we  have  what  goes 
some  way  towards  supplying  the  want — 
remarkable  in  these  book-making  days — 
of  an  authentic  history  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  ;  but  the  account  does  not  uiclude 
any  but  the  library  de})artment8 ;  nor  does 
it  go  deeply  into  details  of  the  great  crisis 
of  the  history  of  the  library,  which  may 
bo  considered  to  have  taken  plac«  about 
the  commencement  of  ^Ir.  Fanizzi’s  keejn 
ership.  Amjde  materials  for  this  most 
interesting  part  of  the  history  of  what  is 
now,  ])erhaps,  the  noblest  library  existing, 
are  to  be  tbund  in  the  Evidence  and  Ite- 
jK)rt  of  the  Committee  of  1835-3(5;  and 
we  arc  somewhat  surprised  that  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  has  not  made  more  use  of  them. 
The  extent  of  his  omissions  in  connection 
with  the  Museum  library  may  be  a.scer- 
tained  by  any  who  will  be  at  the  [>ain3  to 
consult  a  remarkable  article  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  in  Knight’s  Knylish  Cyclopedia. 
After  giving  full  and  interesting  accounts 
of  the  various  great  collections  of  which 
the  Museum  library  has  become  jwssessed, 
Mr.  Edwards  proceeds  to  a  similar  analyt¬ 
ical  description  of  the  Bodleian  collection. 
The  minor  university  and  collegiate  libra¬ 
ries  follow  ;  and  then  a  detailed,  individu¬ 
al  notice  of  every  other  considerable  pub¬ 
lic  or  semi-public  collection  in  England, 
including  the  cathedral  libraries.  Vol.  I. 
ctmcludcs  with  a  valuable  account  of  the 
hitherto  working  of  Mr.  Ewart’s  Library 
Acts.  The  libraries  of  Scotland  and  Ire¬ 
land  are  then  described  historically  and 
analytically.  We  have  then  an  account 
of  all  the  most  important  British  private 


libraries  which  have  ceased  to  exist ;  and 
a  succeeding  chapter  infonns  us  of  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  principal  ex¬ 
isting  collections  of  the  same  kind.  In 
Book  IV.  Mr.  Edwards  takes  us  to  the 
L^nited  States,  suid  we  have  interesting 
histories  and  descriptions  of  the  Astor, 
Smithsonian,  ami  other  literary  institu¬ 
tions  and  libraries.  Three  hundred  pages 
are  occupied  with  the  continental  libraries 
of  Europe ;  and  with  these  Mr.  Edwards 
closes  the  tirst  of  the  two  great  divisions 
of  his  work.  l*art  the  second  treats  at 
similar  fullness  of  what  Mr.  Edwards  calls 
the  “  Economy  of  Libraries.”  AV e  almost 
regret  that  this  division  was  not  m.ade  to 
constitute  a  separate  w'ork,  since  its  con¬ 
tents  arc,  for  the  most  part,  of  .an  exclu¬ 
sively  technic.al  and  professional  character, 
where.as  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  di¬ 
vision  is  matter  for  the  “  genor.al  reader” 
of  the  higher  and  more  studious  class. 
“  liudiments  of  book-collecting,  with  es¬ 
pecial  reference  to  public  libraries  ;”  the 
history  of  “  copy-right  taxes”  in  every 
country;  the  extent  to  which  gifts  and 
bequest.s,  “  public  historiography  and  pub¬ 
lic  printing,”  international  exchanges,  and 
other  sources,  may  be  relied  on,  as  ])artial 
means  of  supply,  by  the  public  librarian  ; 
the  rules  by  which  purchases  should  be 
made ;  “  the  causes  of  fiuctuations  in 
prices;”  the  architectural  arrangements 
projH'r  in  buildings  intended  for  libraries ; 
the  architectural  description  of  all  the 
principal  libraries  of  Europe ;  “  fittings 
and  furniture ;”  “  classification  and  cata¬ 
logues  ;”  “  (lifiiculties,  rules,  and  details ;” 
“internal  administration  and  public  ser¬ 
vice  ;”  “  routine  duties  and  finance ;” 
“  regulatiotis  of  reading-rooms,”  and  the 
like,  are  clearly  not  subjects  calcuhated  to 
amuse  or  edity  any  but  persons  immedi¬ 
ately  concerned  in  the  creation  or  admin¬ 
istration  of  great  libraries.  Accordingly, 
in  the  following  pages,  we  shall  concern 
ourselves  almost  exclusively  with  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  first  division  of  Mr.  Edwards’ 
work. 

The  “  Library  of  Osyraandyas,”  men¬ 
tioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  was  the  first 
collection  of  written  documents,  of  whose 
existence  we  have  any  authoritative  vou¬ 
chers.  The  name  and  the  locality  is  almost 
all  we  know  of  the  “  Sacred  Library”  of 
the  “  Memnonium.”  Some  of  the  “  libra¬ 
ries  of  the  ancients”  have  descended  to  us 
in  the  much  more  ])alpable  form  of  the 
cart-loads  of  inscribed  bricks,  which  at 
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present  enrich  some  of  the  public  muse¬ 
ums  of  Europe.  Most  of  our  readers 
must  have  seen  specimens  of  these  primi¬ 
tive  books.  “The  inscriptions,”  writes 
Mr.  Layard,  “  on  the  Babylonian  bricks, 
are  generally  inclosed  in  a  small  square, 
and  are  formed  with  considerable  care  and 
nicety.  They  appear  to  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  with  a  stamp.  .  .  .  This  art, 

»o  nearly  approaching  to  the  modem  in¬ 
vention  of  printing,  is  proved  to  have 
been  known  at  a  very  remote  epoch  to 
the  Egyptians  and  Chinese.  ...  No 
kind  of  letter  can  be  better  ad.apted  to 
resist  the  ordinary  process  of  decay  than 
the  Assyrian,  when  well  sculptured.  Sim- 
)>le  horizontal  or  j)erpendicuiar  lines,  deejv 
ly  incised,  will  defy  for  ages  the  effects  of 
decay.”  M.  Jules  OpjKjrt,  the  French 
Government  commissioner  for  examining 
and  reporting  on  the  L.ayard  anti<iuities 
in  the  British  Museum,  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  a  large  proportion  of  them 
constituted  a  “  public  library  in  clay.’’ 
He  re.ads  one  very  remarkable  inscription 
thus:  “Palace  of  Sardanapalus,  King  of 
the  world.  King  of  Assyria,  to  whom  the 
God  Nebo  and  the  Goddess  Ourmit  have 
given  ears  to  hear  and  eyes  to  see  wh.at 
is  the  foundation  of  government.  They 
have  revealed  to  the  kings,  my  predeces¬ 
sors,  this  cuneif(*rm  writing.  The  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  God  Nebo,  of  the  god  of 
supreme  intellect,  I  have  written  it  upon 
tablets,  I  have  signed  it,  I  have  put  it  in 
order,  I  have  placed  it  in  the  midst  of  my 
]»alacc,  for  the  instruction  of  my  subjects.’’ 
Aulus  Gellius  affirms,  that  Pisistratus 
founded  a  public  library  at  Athena  ;  atid 
other  personages  are  mentioned  by  the 
same  writer,  as  having  been  great  collect¬ 
ors  of  books.  “  According  to  Strabo, 
Aristotle  was  the  first  known  collector  of 
a  library.”  It  seems  j)robable,  that  a  por¬ 
tion  of  this  collection  found  its  w.ay  into 
the  famous  Alexandrian  library,  founded 
by  Ptolemy  Soter,  that  library  itself  being 
said,  by  some  writers,  to  have  owed  its 
existence  to  Aristotle’s  suggestion.  Ad¬ 
ditions  were  m.ade  by  the  succeeding 
Ptolemies  to  this  library,  until  it  reached 
a  number  of  volumes,  on  rolls,  variously 
estimated,  by  different  authors,  at  from 
one  hundred  thousand  to  seven  hundred 
thousand.  It  is  suggested  that  this  dis¬ 
crepancy  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  suppos¬ 
ing,  that  “  whilst  the  smaller  numbers 
refer  to  one  library  only,  the  larger  refer 
to  more  libraries  than  one.”  M.  Silvestre 


de  Sacy  maintains  that  there  were  four 
separate  libraries  at  Alexandria,  namely, 
the  library  of  the  Jirucheion,  collected  by 
the  early  Ptolemies ;  that  of  the  Sera- 
penm  /  that  of  the  Sehastenm,  or  Temple 
of  Augustus  ;  .and  the  much  later  one  of 
the  School  of  Alexamlria.  Zenodotus 
the  Ephesian,  Callimachus  the  poet,  Er.a- 
tosthencs  of  Cyrene,  and  Apollonius  Uho- 
dius,  were  among  the  successive  librarians 
of  the  first  great  Alexandrian  library,  be¬ 
tween  the  years  n.c.  280  .and  n.r.  1 83.  The 
Library  of  Pergamus,  founded  probably 
by  Attains  I.,  gradually  became  a  formi¬ 
dable  rival  to  the  library  of  the  Ptolemies, 
though  the  latter  did  all  in  their  j>ower, 
by  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of 
papyrus,  and  other  means,  to  check  its 
progress.  The  l*ergame.an  collection  “  sur- 
vived  its  rival,  but  only  to  supjtly  its  riv.al’s 
place  at  Alexandri.a,  being  sent  thither  by 
Antony,  as  a  trophy  of  successful  AV.ar,  and 
as  a  gift  to  t'leopatra.  At  the  time  of 
this  donation,  or  spoliation,  it  is  said  by 
Plutarch  to  have  contained  two  hundred 
thous<and  volumes.”  The  library  of  Lu- 
cullus  seems  to  have  lieen  the  first  collec¬ 
tion  of  a  public  ch.aracter  at  Home.  Plu¬ 
tarch  speaks  of  it  as  remarkable  for  extent 
and  fine  condition,  and  says  that  it  was 
open  to  all.  Other  Itoman  libr.aries  of  a 
public  nature  are  mentioned  by  Plutarch, 
Aulus  Gellius,  and  others ;  but  we  have 
few  details  concerning  them.  Itesides 
these,  there  M'cre  several  priv.atc  libraries 
of  considerable  extent  in  Rome.  “  The 
collection  of  Tyrannion  amounted,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  passage  in  Suidas,  to  thirty 
thousand  volumes.  With  that,  the  most 
famous  of  all,  which  w.as  the  delight  and 
pride  of  Cicero,  every  reader  of  his  letters 
has  an  almost  personal  familiarity,  extend¬ 
ing  even  to  the  names  and  services  of  those 
wlmwere  emj)loyed  in  binding  and  placing 
the  books.”  Constantine  fotmded  a  libra¬ 
ry  at  Const.antino]>le,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  collected  more  than  about  seven 
thousand  volumes.  This  library  gradually 
grew,  under  his  successors,  until  it  reached 
an  extent,  variously  estim.ated  at  from  one 
hundred  thousand  to  six  hundred  thousand 
volumes.*  The  library  of  the  Ptolemies 
was  totally  destroyed  in  the  conflagration 

*  Mr.  Edwards  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
the  numbers  attributed  to  ancient  libraries  havs 
been  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  tliat  they 
applied  to  the  libri,  not  the  works,  or  rolls;  in 
I  which  case  the  Iliad  would  count  for  twenty-four, 

I  the  ^neid  fur  twelve,  and  so  on. 
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caused  by  Julius  CjEs.ar  in  Alexandria. 
The  library  of  the  Serapeuin  is  said  to 
h.ave  been  destroyed  at  the  instigation  of 
Theophilus,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  the 
worthy  predecessor  (if  this  statement  be 
true)  of  the  Caliph  Omar.  The  great  Al¬ 
exandrian  library,  which  was  destroyed 
by  this  fan.atic,  on  the  famous  plea,  th.at 
“  if  these  writings  of  the  Greeks  agree 
with  the  Koran,  they  are  useless,  and 
need  not  be  preserved  ;  if  they  dis.agrpe, 
they  are  pernicious,  and  ought  to  be  de- 
Btroye«l,”  was  probably  a  library  of  com¬ 
paratively  modern  formation.  This,  how¬ 
ever  is  an  obscure  subject,  the  vastness  of 
the  extent  of  the  collections,  which  fueled 
the  b.aths  of  Alexandria  for  months,  being 
all  that  is  certainly  known  about  it.  In 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  excji- 
valions  at  Herculaneum  gave  promise  of 
laying  open  to  the  world  a  v.ast  treasure 
of  ancient  literature.  A  roll  of  papyrus 
was  dug  up  from  a  depth  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  English  feet ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  some  two  huinlred  and  fifty 
additional  rolls  were  discovered.  “The 
b(mks  aj»pear  to  have  been  arranged  in 
highly  decorated  ^)re8ses.”  The  next 
“  find”  consisted  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  Greek  and  eighteen  Latin 
volumes.  Camillo  Paderni,  who  made 
this  discovery,  thus  w’rites  of  it:  “  As  yet 
we  have  only  entered  one  room.  It  a|>- 
pears  to  have  been  a  library,  adorned 
with  presses,  inlaid  with  different  sorts  of 
woods,  disj)osed  in  rows,  at  the  top  of 
which  were  cornices,  as  in  our  own  times.” 
Immediately  after  these  events,  Mr.  Locke, 
and  other  members  of  the  Uoy.al  Society, 
repeatedly  brought  the  subject  before  its 
notice.  The  rolls  were  in  a  condition 
w'hich  rendered  the  effective  recovery  of 
their  contents  almost  hoi)eles3.  They  are 
described  as  being  “  like  roots  of  wood, 
all  black,  and  seeming  to  be  only  of  one 
})iece.”  One  Antonio  Piaggi  invented  a 
machine,  by  which  the  papyrus  was  un¬ 
folded;  but  the  process  seems  to  have 
been  too  wearisome  and  costly  to  allow 
of  its  iMjing  extensively  proceeded  with. 
A  whole  year  was  consumed  in  the  labor 
of  unfolding  half  of  a  single  roll,  contain¬ 
ing  “a  small  philosophic  tract,  in  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  manner,  on  music.”  In  the  early 
part  of  the  jiresent  century,  the  English 
government  took  great  interest  in  this 
matter;  but  the  missions  of  ]Mr.  Il.ayter, 
Dr.  Sickler,  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  pro¬ 
duced  no  results  of  importance.  Sickler 


utterly  destroyed  many  MSS.  in  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  unfold  them.  Davy  reported 
that  these  rolls  “  h.ad  not,  as  is  usually 
supposed,  been  carbonized  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  fire,  .  .  .  but  were  in  a  state 

analogous  to  }>eat,  or  Bovey  c().al,  the 
leaves  being  generally  cemented  into  one 
mass  by  a  jiecuHar  substance,  which  had 
been  forme<l  during  the  fermentation  and 
chemical  change  of  the  vegetable  matter.” 
The  gre.at  chemist  succeeded  in  unrolling 
the  jiapyri  with  much  more  facility  than 
Piaggi  had  done  ;  but  the  rolls  operated 
upon,  when  not  wholly  illegible,  failed  to 
afford  any  very  complete  or  important 
results.  The  )>ublication  of  the  contents 
of  the  disinterred  pa|)yri  has  taken  place 
chiefly  through  the  royal  press  of  Naples. 
During  the  p.ast  sixty  years,  eight  folio 
volumes,  “  Jfercfdanensium  voluminum 
quoe  suffersunt,'’'  have  been  issued. 

Such  is  the  summary  of  the  somewhat 
meager  infornnition  which  has  descended 
to  us  concerning  libraries  properly  ancient. 
On  entering  upon  the  new  period,  and  pe¬ 
rusing  Mr.  Edwards’  very  full  account  of 
“  The  Libraries  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  w’e 
are  most  struck  with  what  docs  not  seem  to 
have  struck  Mr.  Edwards  at  all,  as  he  calls 
no  attention  to  the  fact,  namely,  the  ab¬ 
sence,  up  to  the  time  of  the  invention  of 
printing,  of  any  collection  of  an  extent 
worthy  to  be  compared  for  an  instant  with 
that  of  the  ancient  collections  al>ove  no¬ 
ticed.  Almost  all  the  libraries  of  any 
conse(pience,  during  the  period  of  the 
middle  ages,  were  the  creations  of  the 
monasteries.  The  class  of  “  paLatial  ” 
libraries  (as  Mr.  Edwards  calls  them)  dur¬ 
ing  that  period,  was  altogether  insignifi¬ 
cant,  as  compared  with  the  monastic  ;  but 
the  libraries,  even  of  the  Latter  order, 
scarcely  ever  att.aincd  the  proportions  of 
the  “  book-room,”  which  is  now  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  British  country- 
house. 

Literature  owes  more  to  the  Order  of 
St.  Benedict  than  to  any  other  monastic 
denomination.  Monte  C.assino  was  the 
center  from  which  this  great  Order  sent 
forth  its  branches. 

“  The  Sinai  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  as  Monte 
Cassino  has  been  termed,  “  is  yet  as  worthy  of 
the  traveler’s  attention  as  it  was  when  Tasso 

made  it  the  object  of  a  pilgrimage . 

Here  we  behold  the  cradle  of  a  long  line  of 
monks  who  were  for  many  generations  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  the  organizers  of  oar  European 
culture.  From  this  citadel-like  convent  amidst 
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the  wild  Apenninofl,  sprung  the  celebrated 
English  monasteries  of  Jarrow,  Wearmoutb, 
Bury  St  Edmunds,  Croyland,  Glastonbury, 
Whitby,  Reading,  St  Albans,  Tewkesbury,  be¬ 
sides  almost  all  those  great  monastic  institutions 
which  were  the  foundation  of  our  present  cathe¬ 
drals.  .  .  .  Nearly  all  possessed  libraries 
more  or  less  famous  in  their  day.” 


I  aries  and  service-books.”  Each  volume 
i  being  a  MS.  representing  a  vast  amount 
j  of  labor,  the  rules  for  the  loan  of  books 
j  seem  to  have  been  strict.  The  Rule  of 
'  St.  Benedict  contains  express  laws  to  reg- 
j  ulate  the  annual  delivery  of  books,  ami 
I  these  laws  w'ore  observed  in  almost  all 
Benedictine  Monasteries. 


Some  of  the  monastic  libraries  still  in 
existence,  have  an  antiquity  of  a  thousand 
years  —  that  of  St.  Gall  being  an  eminent 
example.  Tlie  Annals  of  Fleury  mention 
a  tax  imposed  on  all  the  priories  and  de¬ 
pendences  of  the  Abboj'  of  that  name,  for 
the  furnishing  of  its  library.  “  Much 
earlier  than  this  [that  is,  the  fourteenth 
century]  there  are  inst.ances  of  a  library- 
tiix  levied  on  all  the  members  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  monastery.  ...  In  many  houses 
each  novice  regularly  contributed  writing 
materials  at  the  outset,  and  books  at  the 
close  of  his  novitiate.”  The  library  of 
’  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  w'as  probably  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  English  mona.stic  col¬ 
lections.  Mr.  Edwards  jwints,  from  the 
Cottonian  M8S.,  the  original  catalogue 
of  this  library,  representing  its  condition 
at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  or  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
contains  the  names  of  somewhat  under 
five  thousand  works,  which  are  brought 
together  in  about  seven  hundred  volumes. 
The  ancient  classics  formed  a  considerable 
proportion  of  most  of  the  monastic  col¬ 
lections.  “  In  the  eleventh  century,”  says 
3Ir.  Edwards,  “  the  monks  of  Monte  C:is- 
sino  became  famous  for  the  industry  with 
Avhich  they  transcribed,  not  only  the  the¬ 
ological  and  ecclesiastical  MSS.  they  had 
amassed,  but  also  Ilomer,  Virgil,  Horace, 
Terence  ;  the  IdyU  of  Theocritus  ;  the 
Fasti  of  Ovid,  and  not  a  few  of  the  histo¬ 
rians  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  copies 
thus  made  were  widely  disseminated.” 
Mr.  Edward.s’  chapter  on  the  economy  of 
the  monastic  libraries,  contains  much  val¬ 
uable  and  curious  information.  We  hav.e 
space  for  only  here  and  there  a  hint.  “  In 
many  of  the  monastic  communities,  both 
the  library  {armarium)  and  its  great 
feeder,  the  w'riting-room  {Scriptorium) 
were  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
‘Precentor  and  Armarius.’  The  very 
usual  conjunction  in  one  person  of  these 
officers  of  Leatier  of  the  Choir  and  Keeper 
of  the  MSS.,  grew  naturally  enough  out 
of  the  fact,  that  at  first  the  only  books 
which  had  to  be  taken  care  of  were  brevi- 


I  “The  precise  day  on  which  this  annual  par- 
j  tition  was  to  be  made,  depended  at  first  on  the 
will  of  the  Abbot  or  other  superior ;  but  after 
!  the  Cluniac  and  Cistercean  refonns,  it  was 
usually  fixed  by  statute.  Howsoever  fixed,  it 
then  became  the  duty  of  the  Armarius  to  spread 
out  on  a  carpet  in  the  Chapter-House  the  books 
a.ssigned  for  circulation  during  the  coming  year. 
After  mass,  the  monks  were  a.ssembled;  the 
appropriate  sections  of  the  Rule  and  Coast!  tu- 
1  tion  were  read ;  and  the  Armarius  then  pro- 
'  ceeded  to  call  over  the  names  of  the  monks,  each 
of  whom  had  to  answer  his  name,  and  to  return 
1  the  book  he  had  borrowed  a  year  before.  In 
j  certain  communities  it  was  the  practice  fur  the 
I  Abbot  to  put  some  question  on  the  contents  of 
;  the  book  so  returned,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
that  it  had  been  read  carefully.  If  the  answer 
was  satisfactory,  the  borrower  was  then  asked 
what  other  book  he  desired  to  have ;  if  uns.atis- 
factory,  the  book  was  delivered  with  an  intima¬ 
tion  that  on  the  next  occasion  a  better  result 
would  l)e  expected.  The  Armarius  (or  his  as¬ 
sistant)  kept  a  brevis  lihrorum  or  register,  an 
j  example  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Ilerrgott’s 
Vetus  diseipUna  moTwstioi.  In  the  Carthusian 
houses  the  Issue  of  two  books  at  a  time  seems  to 
1  have  been  permitted.” 

j  The  contnust  of  the  “  Rules”  of  these, 

:  the  only  medieviil  “  circulating  libraries,” 
with  the  regulations  of  Mudie’s  and  R*)- 
landi’s,  is  amusing ;  but,  perhaps,  the  sum 
j  of  information  gained  by  the  monk  from 
1  his  one,  well-studied,  annual  tome,  and 
that  acquired  by  the  “general  reader” 
from  his  one  or  two  hundred  ha.stily  read 
volumes,  might  not  bo  so  dissimihar  in 
amount  after  all!  That  notion  of  ex¬ 
amination  was  an  excellent  one ;  but  how- 
impossible  to  revive !  Even  in  the  “  good 
time  coming,”  we  can  not  conceive  of  a 
Charles  Edward  Mudie,  Esq.,  refusing  to 
hand  us  Mill’s  Logic  until  we  had  “  psissed” 
in  Sartor  liesartus^  which  we  had  out  the 
week  before ! 

When  all  books  w’ere  MSS.,  transcrip¬ 
tion  was  of  course  frequently  the  object 
with  which  a  volume  was  borrowed,  and 
another  usual  part  of  the  “  Economy  of 
Me<1ieval  Libraries”  was  the  custom  of 
stipulating  that  a  copy  of  the  borrowed 
MS.  should  be  returned  with  it  a.s  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  loan.  “  The  early  monastio 
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writers,”  says  Mr.  Edwards,  “  had  a  deep 
sense  of  the  resjmnsihility  whieli  attended 
the  transeribers’  path,  and  took  pains  to 
impress  it  on  those  who  shouhl  follow 
them.”  Such  eaulicpis  as  the  following, 
from  a  31S.  of  .dilfric’s  Homilies,  were 
often  inserted  in  the  chief  books  of  the 
Scriptorium :  “  I  adjure  you  who  shall 

transcribe  this  book,  by  our  Lord  .Jesus 
Christ,  and  by  his  glorious  coming,  who 
will  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  that  you  compare  what  you  tran¬ 
scribe,  and  diligently  correct  it  by  the 
copy  from  which  you  transcribe  it,  with 
this  adjuration  also,  and  insert  it  in  your 
co}>y.” 

The  lloyal  Library  of  Munich  contains 
a  large  collection  of  the  original  cata¬ 
logues  of  conventual  collections.  Most 
of  them  are  mere  inventories,  the  variety 
and  extent  of  these  libraries  being  iar 
from  necessitating  the  famous  “ninety- 
one  rules”  of  cataloguing  which  the 
authorities  of  the  British  Museum  found 
it  necessary  to  fix,  before  commencing 
their  catalogue. 

The  literary  reputation  of  Henry  VHI. 
deserves  to  sufler  more  than  it  has  done 
for  the  little  care  that  was  taken  by  him, 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  mon.osteries,  to 
preserve  their  invaluable  MSS.  from  dis¬ 
persion  and  destruction.  John  Hale,  after¬ 
wards  Hishop  of  Ossory,  writing  to  King 
Edward  VI.,  in  1549,  says:  “Hut  this  is 
highly  to  be  lamented  of  .all  them  that 
have  a  natural  love  to  their  country,  either 
yet  to  learned  antiquity,  which  is  a  most 
singular  beauty  to  the  same,  that  in  turn¬ 
ing  over  of  the  superstitious  monasteries 
so  little  respect  was  ha<i  to  their  libraries, 
for  the  safe-guard  of  those  noble  and  ])re- 
cious  monuments.  ...  A  great  num¬ 
ber  of  them  which  purcluased  those  super¬ 
stitious  mansions,  reserved  of  those  libra¬ 
ry-books,  some  to  scour  their  candlesticks, 
and  some  to  rub  their  boots ;  some  they 
sold  to  the  grocers  and  8oa|>-sellers,  and 
some  they  sent  over  the  sea  to  the  book¬ 
binders,  not  in  small  numbers,  but  at  times 
whole  ships  full,  to  the  wonderiny  of  the 
foreign  nations.  ...  I  know  a 
merchant-man  that  bought  the  contents 
of  two  noble  libraries  for  forty  shillings 
price.  This  stuft'  hath  he  occupied  in  the 
stead  of  gray  paper  by  the  space  of  more 
than  these  ten  years,  ami  yet  hath  he  store 
for  as  many  years  to  come.”  Fuller  joins 
in  this  lamentation  with  bitter  and  indig¬ 
nant  sarcasm:  “As  brokers  in  Long 


Lane,  when  they  buy  an  old  suit,  buy  the 
linings  together  with  the  outside,  so  it  was 
conceived  meet,  th<at  such  as  purchased 
the  buildings  of  mon.asteries  should,  in  the 
same  grant,  have  the  libraries,  the  stuffing 
thereof  conveyed  unto  them.  And  now 
these  ignorant  owners,  so  long  as  they 
might  keep  a  ledger-book  or  terrier  by 
direction  thereof  to  find  such  straggling^ 
acres  as  belonged  unto  them,  they  cared 
not  to  preserve  any  other  monuments. 
The  covers  of  books,  with  curious  brass 
bosses  and  clasj»s,  intended  to  protect, 
proved  to  betray  them.  .  .  .  What 

heart  can  be  so  frozen,  as  not  to  melt  into 
.anger  thereat  ?  .  .  .  What  monuments 
of  mathem:ilics  all  massacred  together ; 
seeing  every  book  with  a  cross  w.as  con¬ 
demned  for  Poj)ish ;  with  circles  for  con¬ 
juring!  Yea,  I  may  say  that  then  holy 
divinity  was  profaned,  jihysic  hurt,  and  a 
trespas-s,  ye.a,  a  riot,  committed  on  law 
itself.  And,  more  particularly,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  former  times  then  and  there  re¬ 
ceived  a  dangerous  wound,  whereof  it 
h.alts  .at  this  day,  and,  withojit  ho|)e  of 
a  i)crfect  cure,  must  go  a  cripple  to  the 
grave.” 

■  John  Leland  was  made  “King’s  Anti¬ 
quary”  two  years  before  the  first  of  the 
two  dissolutions;  but  “there  is  no  s.atis- 
fiwtory  evidence,”  Mr.  Edwards  tells  us, 
“that  it  ([.eland’s commission)  had  for  its 
direct  object  the  preservation  of  the  mo¬ 
nastic  archives.”  His  visitations  to  the 
localities  of  the  momasteries  appear  to 
h.ave  been  made  some  years  after  their 
suppression  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  irre¬ 
trievable  harm  had  been  done.  The  in¬ 
credible  barbarism  which  inspired  the 
councils  of  the  time,  and  which  w:is  upon 
an  ex:vct  level  with  that  of  the  Caliph 
Omar,  may  be  further  exemplified  by  the 
fact  that,  in  1550,  a  King’s  Letter  a<ithor- 
ized  certain  commissioners  “to  cull  out 
all  superstitious  books,  .as  missals,  legends, 
and  such  like,  :ind  to  deliver  the  garniture 
of  the  books,  being  either  gold  or  silver, 
to  Sir  Anthony  Aucher.”  The  library  of 
the  king  (Edward  VI.)  was  not  excepted. 
The  university  libraries  were  similarly 
“purged;”  and,  if  we  still  ])osscss  the 
Romance  of  the  Sanegraal  and  the  Summa 
of  Aquinas,  it  was  no  more  the  fault  of 
some  of  the  reformers  of  those  days,  than 
it  was  the  fault  of  Omar  that  Sophocles 
and  Horace  have  come  down  us. 

Mr.  Edwards  devotes  a  chajdcr  to  the 
Private  Libraries  of  the  middle  ages ;  but 
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we  find  nothin!;  in  it  requiring  record 
here,  beyond  the  fact  of  the  extreme 
rarity  and  insignificance  of  such  collec¬ 
tions.  Until  towards  the  close  of  that 
period,  no  private  library  of  which  there 
18  any  record  seems  to  have  rivaled  any 
of  the  principal  monastic  collections ;  but 
the  fifteenth  century  witnessed  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  three  really  magnificent  libra¬ 
ries  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Mattluas  Cor- 
vinus,  king  of  Hungary,  and  Frederick, 
Duke  of  Urbino.  In  these  the  zeal  of  the 
Ptolemies  once  more  seemed  to  be  reviv¬ 
ed.  Lorenzo’s  book  collectors,  according 
to  a  cotemporary  witness,  were  “  sent  to 
every  part  of  the  earth,  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  books  on  every  science.” 
Lorenzo  was  “as  liberal  in  affording  ac¬ 
cess  to  his  treasures  as  in  acquiring  them, 
lioth  Corvinus  and  Frederick  of  Urbino 
were  permitted  to  keep  transcribers  fully 
employed  in  the  library  of  Lorenzo.  The 
former  is  s.aid  by  Matthias  Bclius,  the  his¬ 
torian  of  Hungary,  to  have  maintained 
there  and  elsewhere  thirty  copyists.”  At 
the  death  of  Corvinus,  in  1490,  his  almost 
exclusively  MS.  library  amounted  to  near¬ 
ly  fifty  thousand  volumes  —  a  number 
scarcely  exceeded  by  the  MS.  departments 
of  the  gre.atest  national  libraries  of  the 
present  day.  This  famous  collection  w.as 
pillaged  by  the  Turks,  thirty-seven  years 
after  the  death  of  Cornnus;  the  gems 
and  precious  metals  were  torn  from  the 
bindings,  and  the  library  was  set  on  fire. 
Many  volumes  escaped,  to  figure  among 
the  chief  “show-books”  of  the  national 
libraries  of  Europe.  The  curious  will  find, 
in  Mr.  Edwards’  work,  a  table  of  all  the 
existing  3ISS.  of  the  Corvinian  collection, 
with  the  names  of  the  libraries  in  which 
they  are  now  to  be  found.  Of  the  library 
of  the  Duke  of  Urbino  we  have  a  full  co- 
temporary  account,  from  the  pen  of  its 
first  librarian.  The  Duke  may  be  said 
rather  to  have  created  than  collected  this 
library.  His  thirty-four  transcribers  were 
kept  perpetually  occupied  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  most  splendid  copies  of  .almost 
all  ext.ant  literature,  and,  for  “  condition,” 
the  collection  must  have  been  the  finest 
ever  made.  “The  Duke,”  writes  Ves- 
pasiano,  his  librarijin,  “made  it  a  rule 
that  every  book  should  be  bound  in  crim¬ 
son,  orn.amented  with  silver.  ...  It 
is  tlms  a  truly  rich  display  to  see  all  these 
books  so  adorned — all  being  manuscripts, 
on  vellum,  with  illuminations,  and  each  a 
complete  copy — perfections  not  found  in 


any  other  libnary.”  A  lara  portion 
of  the  Urbino  library  is  now  in  the  Vati¬ 
can,  where  books  are  about  as  accessible 
as  if  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea. 

Tluis  far  the  liistory  of  librarie.s,  it 
should  be  remembered,  has  been  the  liis- 
tory  of  collections  of  injinuscripts.  When 
we  reflect  that  a  thousand  volumes  of 
MSS.  would  jwob.ably  represent,  in  labor 
.and  money-v.aluc,  at  least  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  volumes  of  print,  our  respect  for  the 
libraries  of  our  ancestors  must  bo  con¬ 
siderable.  We  now  come  to  speak  of 
some  of  those  vast  collections  of  volumes 
which  have  been  the  result  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  Guttenberg. 

Fir.st  among  the  libraries  of  the  world 
stands  that  of  the  British  Museum;  for 
although  it  is  surpa-ssed  in  .actual  bulk,  by 
probably  .about  one  fourth,  by  the  Imperial 
Library  of  France,  its  inferiority  in  this 
respect  is  a  positive  advant.age;  for  it 
arises  from  the  circumstance  of  its  forma¬ 
tion  having  been  mainly  systematic  inste.ad 
of  mainly  fortuitous.  I  fence  it  contains 
comparatively  few  unnecessary  duplicates, 
and  the  whole  circle  of  literature  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  a  projiortionate  m.anner, 
which  could  never  have  been  the  case 
with  any  libnary,  however  v.ast,  originat¬ 
ing  as  the  ch.aotic  accumulations  of  the 
great  Parisian  library  have  done.  We  do 
not  think  that  Mr.  Edwards,  in  speaking 
of  our  nation.al  collection,  hays  sufficient 
stress  upon  tliis  preeminence  —  indeed, 
he  has  scarcely  recognize<l  it,  although  it 
is  an  unquestionable  and  most  creditable 
fact. 

The  Library  of  the  British  Museiim, 
which  w.as  made  public,  for  the  first  time, 
exactly  a  hun<lred  years  ago,  was  formed, 
in  the  beginning,  by  the  am.alg.am.ation  of 
four  different  eollections  of  MSS.  and 
printed  books,  namely,  the  Koy.al,  the 
Gottonian,  the  H.arleian,  and  the  Sloanian. 
Other  collections,  scarcely  inferior  to 
these,  were  subsequently  incorporated  ; 
but  these  constituted  the  foundation.  In 
the  time  of  Henry  VHI.  the  “Itoyal  Li¬ 
brary  ”  appears  to  have  contained  some 
three  or  four  hundred  volumes,  many  of 
them  having  been  collected  by  Henrv 
VII.,  who,  according  to  Lord  Bacon, 
“  read  most  books  th.at  were  of  .any  worth 
in  the  French  tongue.”  Edward  VI., 
with  the  assistance  of  Sir  John  Cheke  and 
of  Roger  Ascham — the  first  King’s  Libra¬ 
rian — made  considerable  additions.  Un- 
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der  Eliz.'ibcth  and  Mary  small  progress 
was  made.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the 
roy.al  collection  was  increased  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  important  library  of  John, 
Lord  Lumley.  Seldcn  speaks  of  the  books 
and  MSS.  which,  in  his  time,  constituted 
the  royal  collection,  saying :  “  There  are 
not  the  like  of  them,  except  only  in  the 
Vatican,  in  .any  other  library  in  Christen¬ 
dom.”  Richard  Rentley  was  .appointed 
keeper  in  1694,  and  immediately  distin¬ 
guished  himself,  like  his  sticcessor,  Mr. 
Panizzi,  by  the  energy  with  whieh  he 
claimed  the  copy-right  privilege.  During 
Rentley’.s  keepership,  there  was  issued  a 
remark.able  paper,  ])robably  written  by 
liim,  c.alled  A  Proposal  for  Jinildinfl  a 
Jioyal  TAbrarify  and  Establishing  it  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  From  this  ])a])er  we 
gather  that  the  library  “  w.as  in  the  time 
of  James  I.  in  a  flourishing  condition,  well 
stored  with  .all  sorts  of  good  books.  .  .  . 
Rut  in  the  succeeding  reigns  it  had  gradu¬ 
ally  gone  to  decay.  .  .  .  There  has 

been  no  supply  of  books  from  abrojid  for 
tlm  8j)ace  of  sixty  years  past,  nor  any 
allowance  for  binding.”  The  writer  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  make  various  suggestions  for  the 
formation  of  a  public  library  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  volumes.  Wiicn,  however, 
“  the  royal  library  w.as  incorporated  with 
the  other  collections  of  the  Rritish  Muse¬ 
um,  by  letters  patent  of  George  II.,  in  the 
year  1759,”  this  collection  appears  to  have 
exjnsisted  of  only  about  twelve  thotisand 
volumes,  including  eighteen  hundred  of 
MSS.  The  Cottonian  Library  w.as  com¬ 
menced  by  Sir  Robert  Rruce  Cotton  about 
the  year  1588.  His  son,  Sir  Thomas  Cot¬ 
ton,  and  his  grandson.  Sir  John  Cotton, 
continued  its  formation  with  diligence ; 
and  it  was  m.ade  public,  by  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  in  1700,  under  the  name  of  the  Cot¬ 
tonian  Library.  It  was  moved  from  place 
to  place  sever.al  times,  and  suffered  great¬ 
ly  from  the  fire  at  Ashburnh.am  House, 
where  it  was  located  in  company  with  the 
royal  collection.  Robert  Harley,  .after¬ 
wards  Earl  of  Oxford,  commenced  the 
formation  of  his  great  collection  about 
1705,  .and,  at  his  death,  it  contained  six 
thousand  volumes  of  manuscript,  besides 
fourteen  thousand  charters,  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  rolls.  Under  the  second  earl,  the 
collection  reached  eight  thous.and  volumes 
of  MSS.,  and  about  fifty  thousand  volumes 
of  printed  books.  The  country  bought 
the  MSS.  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland  for 
ten  thousand  pounds,  but  the  magnificent 


collection  of  printed  books  w.as  suffered 
to  be  dispersed.  Finally,  Sir  Hans  Slo.ane 
directed  by  his  will  that  his  mi>seum  and 
library  should  be  offered  to  the  country 
for  twenty  thous.and  pounds,  a  sum  greatly 
below  its  value  ;  and  in  1 753,  an  act  was 
passed,  .authorizing  the  8.aid  purchase,  to¬ 
gether  Avith  th.at  of  the  Ilarleian  MSS., 
and  for  “  providing  one  general  repository 
for  the  better  reception  and  moi’e  conve¬ 
nient  use  of  the  said  collections,  and  of 
the  Cottoni.an  Library.”  Montagu  House 
Av.as  accordingly  purchased  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  “  Rritish  Museum”  became 
a  fact. 

As  the  National  Library  h.ad  thus  been, 
in  the  first  inst.ance,  formed  from  the  ag¬ 
glomeration  of  private  collections,  so,  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  its  incresise  depend¬ 
ed  chiefly  on  the  same  source.  Thoimus 
Hollis,  Da  Costa,  and  George  III.,  were 
the  first  on  the  long  list  of  benefactors  to 
the  museum  library.  The  gift  by  the 
king  of  the  Thomason  Tracts,  was  a 
very  important  one.  The  collection  con¬ 
sists  of  somewhat  under  thirty-five  thou¬ 
sand  pieces  illustrating  the  revolutionary 
epoch,  1640-1660.  It  had  been  formed 
by  George  Thomason,  the  Royalist  book¬ 
seller,  of  the  “  Rose  and  Crown,”  in  St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard,  with  a  degree  of  zeal 
and  perseverance,  under  circumstances  of 
some  danger  from  the  Puritan  censorship, 
which  would  have  been  rewarded  could 
he  h.ave  foreseen  the  ultimate  destination 
of  his  treasure.  Among  other  matter 
obnoxious  to  the  party  in  power,  Avas  a 
large  collection  of  MS.  tracts  on  the  king’s 
side,  Avhich  no  one  dared  to  publish.  “At 
one  time,  Avhen  the  I*.arliament  forces 
AA'cre  .approaching  from  the  north,  the 
books  Avere  hastily  packed  up  in  trunks 
and  sent  into  Surrey  ;  .and  when  the  army 
was  in  the  Avest,  in  .apprehension  of  its 
return  that  waA',  they  Avere  .as  hastily  sent 
back  again,  'fhe  poor  collector,  not  dar¬ 
ing  to  keep  them  un<ler  his  own  roof,  for- 
AA'arded  them  to  a  friend  in  Essex ;  but, 
on  hearing  of  the  lamous  march  to  Trip- 
loe  Heath,  AA'.as  .again  induced  to  order 
their  return.  He  then  formed  the  plan 
of  sending  them  to  Scotland  ;  but,  think- 
ii»g  ‘  what  a  precious  treasure  it  AA'as, 
durst  not  venture  them  at  sea,  and  so  had 
tables  made  with  false  tops,  in  which  he 
hid  them  in  his  own  Avarehouse,  continu¬ 
ing  his  collection  the  while  Avithout  inter¬ 
mission.’  ”  On  another  occasion  they 
were  sent  for  security  to  Oxford,  “  and  a 
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colorable  transfer  of  them  to  the  universi¬ 
ty  was  eftected,  under  the  impression  that 
they  would  be  more  safely  guarded  than 
they  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  private  j 
individual.  This  precaution  against  one 
danger  proved  to  be  the  means  of  saving 
them  from  another,  in  the  form  of  the 
book-destroying  fire  of  London.”  The 
oolleolion  was  ultimately  purch.ased  for  a 
very  sm.all  sum  by  George  III.  Dr. 
Thomas  Birch  and  Sir  AV'illiam  Musgrave 
followed  w’ith  beque-sts  and  donations, 
which,  like  the  gin  of  George  III.,  po.s- 
sessed  the  great  advantage  of  being  more 
or  less  special  collections.  The  next  bene¬ 
faction  was  the  legacy  of  the  Kev.  Clayton 
Mordaunt  Cracherode’s  fine  library,  which, 
to  this  day,  occupies  one  of  the  stately 
halls  of  the  Museum  under  the  name  of 
the  “  Cracherode  Itoom.”  Owing  to 
“  intrinsic  w'orth,  beauty  of  impression, 
elegance  of  binding,  rarity  of  occurrence, 

‘  pleasures  of  memory’  as  respects  former 

{lossessors,”  Mr.  Cracherode’s  books  have 
)een  valued,  one  with  another,  at  more 
th.an  two  pounds  a  volume  for  the  entire 
library.  The  next  accession  was  still 
more  remarkable.  The  library  of  Sir 
Joseph  Hanks,  amounting  to  sixteen  thou¬ 
sand  volumes,  on  or  in  connection  with 
the  natural  sciences,  was  bequeathed  by 
him  to  the  establishment  of  which  he  had 
been  a  trustee,  and  the  “  Banksian  Room” 
constitutes  his  abiding  monument.  The 
splendid  collection  of  old  plays  made  by 
Garrick  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Garrick. 
A  great  special  library  on  Italian  topo- 
gra}»hy  was  given  by  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Iloare.  A  collection  on  the  history  and 
doctrines  of  the  Jesuits,  made  by  Hollis, 
w'ith  the  view  of  lodging  it  in  the  muse¬ 
um,  was  lost  to  the  national  library,  in 
consequence  of  offense  taken  at  the  sale 
by  auction,  among  dujJicates,  of  a  book 
which  he  had  formerly  presented.  He 
gave  his  fine  collection,  together  with 
funds  for  extending  it,  to  the  public  library 
of  Zurich.  It  wjvs  fifty  years  after  the  act 
which  founded  the  museum,  that  the  first 
parliamentary  grant  was  iniule  to  the 
library.  The  purpose  of  this  grant  w'as 
the  collection  called  the  “  L.ansdowne 
manuscripts.”  Five  years  afterwards, 
there  was  a  second  grant,  “  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  works  relating  to  the  history  and 
topography  of  the  British  Islands.”  The 
valuable  legal  library  of  Francis  Har- 
prrave  was  acquired  in  1813  for  eight 
thousand  pounds.  In  1818  Dr.  Burney’s 
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library  was  bought  for  thirteen  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds,  being  about  half  its 
original  cost.  In  this  collection  are  to  bo 
found  invaluable  m.aterials  for  the  history 
of  the  8t.age  and  of  j)eriodical  literature. 
Special  collections  of  Italian  literature  and 
of  French  revoluti<mary  tracts  were  the 
next  purchases  of  importance  ;  and  1829 
forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  national 
library,  for  in  that  year  it  acquiretl  from 
George  IV.  the  truly  magnificent  collec¬ 
tion  which  at  present  occupies  the  hall, 
three  hundred  feet  long,  known  to  our 
readers  under  the  name  of  the  “King’s 
Library.”  The  collection  had  been  made 
by  George  HI.  at  an  outlay  of  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  ])ounds,  and, 
•as  Mr.  Edwards  says  :  “  Prob.ably  no  libna- 
ry  so  extensive  was  ever  formed  with 
greater  taste  and  judgment.”  Some  of 
our  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  this 
“  gift  ”  of  George  IV.  to  the  nation  was 
not  altogether  an  act  of  spontaneous  gen¬ 
erosity.  It  was  upon  the  j)oint  of  being 
sold  to  increa.se  the  accumulations  of  the 
Imperial  library  at  St.  Petersburg ;  and 
it  is  understood  that  this  national  disgrace 
was  only  averted  by  the  opposition  and 
vehement  expostulations  of  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Lord  Farnborough.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  King’s  gift  is  understooil  to 
have  l>een,  “that  the  value  of  the  rubles 
the  books  were  to  have  fetched  should  be 
somehow  or  other  in.ade  good  to  him  by 
ministers  in  ]>ound3  sterling.”  The  next 
accession  of  imj)ortance  Avas  the  collection 
of  MSS.  known  as  the  “Arundel  MSS.,” 
which  was  purchased  in  1831  from  the 
Royal  Society.  About  this  time,  the  oc¬ 
casional  j)arliamentary  grants  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  library  became  far  more 
munificent  than  they  had  hitherto  been. 
Nearly  seventeen  thousand  pounds  avere 
voted  between  1833  and  1837,  and  the 
j)urcha.ses  included  several  special  collec¬ 
tions  of  more  or  less  significance.  In 
1835,  a  select  committee  W'as  appointed 
“to  Inquire  into  the  condition,  manage¬ 
ment,  and  affairs  of  the  British  ]\Iuseum ;” 
and  vastly  beneficial  results  were  secured, 
on  the  representation  of  Mr.  I’anizzi  and 
others,  concerning  the  deficiencies  of  the 
!  printed-book  dep.artment.  During  the 
I  years  1837-1845,  the  average  annual 
grant  for  the  extension  of  the  library  was 
£3443.  Nearly  40,000  separate  works 
were  purch.ased  during  this  period.  Nor 
did  the  stream  of  don.ations  cease.  The 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  presented  a  libra- 
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ry  of  no  fewer  th.in  12,000  Cliinese  vol- 1 
umca,  of  which,  we  in:iy  mention,  by  the  j 
way,  tlie  o<l<l  fact  tliat  rloftning  diotioua- 1 
ries  constitute  a  considerable  element.  i 
In  184.3,  Mr.  Panizzi,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  I 
Winter  Jones  and  ^Ir.  Thomas  Watts, 
drew  u|)  a  most  elaborate  survey  of  the 
contents  of  the  library :  and  it  has  been  I 
mainly  owing  to  a  series  of  juirchases,  in  ' 
acconlanco  with  the  indications  of  tliis  i 
paper,  that  the  museum  library  owes  its  ‘ 
])re8ent  preeminence,  as  representing  fully  ! 
and  equably  the  entire  range  of  extant ' 
literature.  A  parliamentary  grant  of 
£10,000  a  year,  for  the  purchase  of  printe<l 
books,  was  agreed  to;  but  so  great  an 
influx  of  volumes  as  this  produced  re¬ 
quired  more  room  than  the  building  af¬ 
forded,  and,  after  a  few  years,  the  annual 
dem.and  of  the  trustees  for  this  object  was 
reduced  to  less  than  half  that  sum.  In 
1840,  the  museum  acquired,  l>y  be<piest,  ' 
the  library  of  the  1  light  Hon.  Thomas 
Grenville,  a  collection  only  second,  in 
general  importance,  to  the  “  King’s,”  .and 
in  some  resfK?cts,  more  especially  in  the 
condition  of  the  books,  its  superior.  This 
library  contains  more  than  20,000  vol- 
nines,  which  cost  Mr.  Grenville,  on  .an 
avcrag(‘,  the  very  high  sum  of  n(>arly  three 
]>ounds  e.ach ;  yet,  so  select  is  the  collec¬ 
tion,  th.at  their  present  market  value  is 
Ruppose«l  to  be  ne.arly  th.at  amount. 

Space  for  sp.acc,  this  collection  constitutes 
by  far  the  most  splemlid  portion  of  the 
Museum  library.  During  the  twelve 
years  which  have  ela))sed  since  this  be- 1 
quest,  the  library  has  i>een  growing  at  the  ! 
regular  and  prodigious  rate  of  nearly  j 
20,000  volumes  a  year.  The  crowni?ig 
glory  of  the  n.ational  library  was  the  addi-  ] 
tion  of  the  new  reading-room  and  adjacent ' 
libraries,  which  were  opened  in  May,  I 
1857.  These  buildings  .are  a  triple  tri-| 
umph  of  splendor,  convenience  and  econo-  j 
my.  There  is  prob.ably  no  apartment  in  I 
any  swular  edifice  in  the  world  which  is  I 
so  imposing  in  its  effect  on  the  eye,  as  the  ' 
new  Heading-room,  with  its  vast  dome  of  ! 
blue  and  gold,  its  double  range  of  gilded 
gallery,  its  three  tiers  of  books,  all  bound 
with  an  express  view  to  their  architectural 
effect ;  and  its  v.ast  system  of  circular  .and 
radiating  t.ables,  which  .afford  Inxurious 
accommod.ation  and  .ample  elbow-room  for 
above  three  hundred  readers  at  a  time. 
In  the  center  of  this  apartment  are  now 
loc.ated  the  thousand  folio  volumes  which 
constitute  the  first  moiety  of  the  learned 


and  world-famous  catalogue,  on  which  the 
w’hole  strength  of  a  large  staff  of  librarians 
has  been  expended  during  a  period  of 
some  fivtsand-twenty  years.  The  numeri¬ 
cal  magnitudes  which  represent  the  de¬ 
tails  of  this  work  are  scarcely  less  th.an 
aetro7iomical.  The  entries,  each  of  which 
is  a  piece  of  finished  bibliography,  when 
the  work  is  completed,  will  bo  reckoned 
by  millions ;  the  laws  on  which  they  are 
conipilc<l  are,  written  and  unwritten,  hun¬ 
dreds  in  number;  and  the  result  is  a  c.ata- 
logue  which  is  simpler  for  consult.ation 
than  the  commonest  bookseller’s  “list.’’ 

VV'e  have  no  s|).acc  to  follow  Mr.  Edw'ards 
in  his  account  of  the  Bodlei.an,  and  the 
other  university  and  public  libraries  of 
Great  Britain.  He  gives  a  fidl  history 
and  description  of  every  collection  of  any 
significance ;  indeed,  in  some  cases,  it 
seems  to  us,  his  accounts  are  quite  unne¬ 
cessarily  and  dis])roportion.ately  .ample. 
For  example,  he  devotes  an  entire  ch.ap- 
ter,  of  fifty-five  pages,  to  the  library 
founded  by  Humphrey  Cdieth.am  in  Man¬ 
chester,  a  collection  of  about  eighteen 
thousand  volumes,  not  eminent  for  any 
extraordinary  rarity  ;  tvhereas  only  forty 
(.ages  are  given  to  the  Bodleian,  which, 
>oth  for  magnitude  .aixl  value,  constitutes 
one  of  the  first  collections  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Ewart’s  “  Libraries  Act,”  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  roy.al  .assent  July  .30,  1855,  and 
wliich,  in  justice  to  the  re.al  first-mover  in 
the  matter,  should  bo  called  F!<hrards' 
Libraries  Act,  w.as  a  not.able  epocli  in  the 
history  of  English  libraries.  This  act  ajv 
])lies  to  all  municipal  borouglis,  districts, 
parislies,  or  combination  of  parishes,  in¬ 
cluding  populations  of  more  than  five 
thousand  persons ;  and  permits  the  levy¬ 
ing  of  a  library  or  museum  rate,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  one  penny  in  the  j)onnd,  on  the 
rate.able  value  of  the  property  assessed  in 
such  places,  by  a  vote  of  a  jmblic  meeting 
of  the  persons  assessed  —  the  consent  of 
at  least  two  thirds  of  the  persons  present 
being  necessarj'  to  constitute  an  affirma¬ 
tive  decision.  Manchester  took  the  le.ad 
in  the  establishment  of  town  libraries; 
Liverpool  and  Norwich  followed.  The 
question  w'as  then  ]>ut  to  the  vote  in  Ex¬ 
eter,  and  rejected  by  a  Tnajority  of  seven 
to  one,  the  affirmative  votes  in  Norwich 
■  being  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-one  to 
i  one.  IIow'  are  wo  to  account  for  this 
extraordinary  diflerence  of  opijiion  on 
such  a  m.atter  ?  C.an  it  be  that  the  good 
'  people  of  Exeter  are  one  hundred  .and 
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forty-seven  times  stupider  than  those  of 
Norwich  —  as  this  test  would  Ic.ad  us  to 
infer  ?  If  this  is  a  safe  conclusion,  it  is  at 
least  8.atisfactory  to  learn  that  no  other 
towji  in  which  the  vote  has  been  taken 
indicates  any  thing  like  the  Exeter  level 
of  illiteratene.s8,  the  affirmative  votes 
having  been  usually  in  the  proportion  of 
at  least  ten  to  one.  The  Libraries’  Aet, 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
appears  to  have  l)een  adopted  in  seventeen 
towns.  The  city  library  of  Manchester 
alreaily  numbers  nearly  forty  thousand 
volumes.  The  Borough  Library  of  Salford, 
opened  in  1850,  now  posses-ses  twenty 
thousand  five  hundred  and  three  volumes. 
Tlie  Liverpool  Library,  opened  in  1852, 
contains  more  than  Ibrty  thousand  vol¬ 
umes. 

“  To  sum  up,  in  few  words,  the  first  results, 
apparent  at  a  glance,  whilst  these  libraries  are 
still  in  the  cradle :  In  the  nine  or  ten  towns 
in  which  the  Act  has  been  not  only  adopted,  but 
already  fairly  set  to  work,  150,000  volumes  of 
books  have  been  permanently  secured  for  public 
use;  with  ample  funds  for  their  preservation, 
increase,  and  well-ordering,  and  also  for  the  re¬ 
placement,  from  time  to  time,  of  such  as  be¬ 
come  worn  out  These  books  have  been  made 
thoroughly  accessible,  under  proper  regulations, 
to  every  respectable  inhabitant  of  the  towns  to 
which  they  belong;  are  actually  used  to  so 
large  an  extent  that,  on  an  average,  each  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  150,000  is  eitlier  delivered  to  readers 
or  lent  to  borrowers,  as  the  case  may  be,  ten 
times  within  each  year.  The  management  of 
these  libraries  lias  been  made  wholly  indepen¬ 
dent  of  sect,  party,  or  clique,  in  religion  or 
politics.” 

This  is  certainly  a  highly  promising 
commencement.  It  has  lieen  elsewhere 
suggested  that  these  libraries  should  take 
for  their  model,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
library  of  reference,  consisting  of  about 
20,000  volumes,  which  is  open  to  readers 
in  the  New  Reading  Room  of  the  British 
Museum.  We  imagine  that  the  great 
governmental  difficulty,  in  the  provincial 
public  libraries,  must  be  that  ot  selecting 
the  right  books.  This  difficulty  would  be 
at  once  removed  by  the  general  adoption 
of  the  admirable  Museum  model,  a  step 
which  is  much  facilitated  by  the  one-vol- 
umc  catalogue  which  has  just  been  issued 
by  Mr.  Winter  Jones,  the  present  Keeper 
of  the  Printed  Book  Department. 

We  must  pass  over  Mr.  Edwards’  ac¬ 
count  of  the  public  and  collegiate  libraries 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  minor 
public  libraries  of  London,  with  the  re¬ 


mark  that  these  last  seem  to  be  singularly 
few  .and  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  secondary  libraries  of  other  metropo¬ 
litan  cities,  especially  P.aris.  Nor  must 
we  stop  to  consider  “British  private 
libraries  which  have  been  dispersed.”  If 
Mr.  Edw.ards’  information  is  any  where 
below’  the  demands  of  his  subject,  it  is  on 
the  point  of  existing  private  libraries  in 
England.  Some  of  these  are  of  vast  mag¬ 
nitude  and  importance.  The  libraries  of 
Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  and  Lord  Ashbuni- 
ham,  each  of  whicli  emulates  the  national 
library  of  the  British  ^luseum  in  its  manu¬ 
script  department,  are  both  disposed  of  in 
the  sp.ace  of  less  than  a  page.  Of  Sir 
ThoTiias  Phillipps’  collection  our  author’s 
princip.al  remark  is  the  trifling  one  that 
its  “most  striking  peculi.arity  of  aspect 
lies  in  the  long  range  of  boxes  tier  above 
tier,  .and  of  uniform  size,  each  with  its 
falling  front,  in  which  nearly  all  the  books 
are  lodged.”  Concerning  Lord  Ashburn- 
ham’s  libr.ary,  3Ir.  Edwards  merely  tells 
us  th.at  it  is  even  richer  than  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps’,  and  flings  a  natund  sarcasm  at 
the  well-known  ]»eculiarity  of  his  Lordship 
in  keeping  his  lil)rary  literally  “  private.” 
This  peculiarity  is  some  excuse  for  !Mr. 
Edwards’  t.aciturnity  in  relation  to  this 
libr.ary  ;  but  how  as  to  that  of  fSir  Thom¬ 
as  Phillipps,  whom  Mr.  Edwards  com¬ 
mends  for  his  unlikeness  to  Lord  Ashbum- 
ham  ? 

Mr.  Edw’ards  is  much  more  satisfactory 
in  his  descriptions  of  the  ]»rincipal  libraries 
of  the  United  States.  The  Harvard,  As- 
tor,  and  Smithsonian  libraries  have  wide 
reputations,  and  require  a  few  words  from 
us.  The  library  of  Harvard  College,  at 
Cambridge  Massachusetts,  was  founded 
in  1632.  This  collection  owed  its  early 
import.ance  rather  to  Englishmen  tlnin  to 
Americ.ans.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Sir  John 
3Iaynard,  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Dr.  (iale,  Rich¬ 
ard  Baxter,  and  Bishop  Berkeley  w'ere 
among  its  chief  benefactors.  But  the  col¬ 
lection  cre;ited  by  the  contributions  of 
these  and  others,  was  wholly  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1764.  Munificent  n.ative  sub¬ 
scriptions  were  immediately  raised  for 
the  renewal  of  the  Ilarvjird  library.  A 
single  benefactor,  Christopher  Gore,  be¬ 
sides  extensive  don.ation8  during  his  life¬ 
time,  bequeathed  £20,000  to  this  institu¬ 
tion,  which,  at  present,  contains  nearly 
a  hundred  thous<and  well  selected  volumes. 
The  Astor  Library  likewise  ow’cs  its 
birth  to  foreign  benevolence.  John  Jacob 
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Astor  Weis  a  German  hy  nativity,  but  had 
been  for  a  long  time  a  Londoner  by  abode, 
when  ho  embarked  in  mercantile  dealings 
with  America,  which  resulted  in  his  accij- 
inulation  of  a  great  fortune.  By  a  codicil 
in  his  will,  dated  August  22,  1839,  he  left 
£80,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  public 
library  in  New-York.  Fifteen  yeai’s 
all er wards,  the  library  w.as  opened  to 
the  ])ublic,  with  80,000  volumes  to  com¬ 
mence  with,  a  tine  new  building  to  hold 
them,  and  reading-rooms,  sai<l  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  accommodating  500  persons. 
James  Lewis  M.acie,  afterwards  called 
Smithson,  a  natural  son,  ap]>arently,  of 
Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  ambitious  to  “live  in 
the  memory  of  men  when  the  titles  of  the 
North umberl.ands  and  the  I’ercies  are  ex¬ 
tinct  or  forgotten,”  left  a  fortune  of  about 
£100,000  “to  the  L'nittal  States  of 
America,”  by  a  will  dating  October  23, 
1820.  This  money  was  devoted,  by  an 
Act  of  Congress,  to  the  foundation  and  en¬ 
dowment  of  the  celebrated  “Smithsonian 
Institution”  —  a  sort  of  combination  of 
public  library,  literary  institution,  and 
scientific  academy.  The  trustees  of  the 
fund  allowed  the  capital  to  remain  until 
interest  accrued  to  nearly  the  origin.al 
amount.  The  building  was  comj>leted  in 
1855  at  a  cost  of  £60,000;  at  this  date 
£28,000  of  .surplus  interest  were  .added  to 
the  untouched  aapit.al,  to  form  an  endow¬ 
ment  fund,  of  the  value  of  between  £6000 
and  £7000  a  year.  The  library  is  not  at 
present  large,  but  the  circumstances  of 
its  foundation  seem  to  promise  that  it  will, 
in  course  of  time,  become  one  of  the  le.ad- 
ing  collections  of  the  United  St.ates. 

lieturning,  now,  to  Kuro|)e,  we  have 
yet  to  spe.ak  of  wh.at  is,  numeric.ally,  the 
gre.atest  library  in  the  worhl,  namely,  the 
lmperi.al  TJbrary  of  France.  Passing 
over  the  long  period  during  which  this 
library  was  a  comjiaratively  insignific.ant 
collection,  we  find  that,  during  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Colbert,  the  library  grew, 
from  fewer  than  seventeen  thousand  vol¬ 
umes,  inclusive  of  M.SS.,  to  the  respectable 
number  of  forty  thousand  printed  books, 
and  the  magnificent  figure  of  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  MSS.  Colbert  attended  to  the  li- 
br.ary  with  zeal  and  system,  and,  at  his 
death,  in  1683,  the  collection  had  not 
suffered  from  the  spirit  of  indiscriminate 
aeeumulation,  as  it  has  since  done.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  succeeding  centuries,  the  collec- 
tiou  steadily  grew,  by  a  long  series  of  im¬ 


portant  and  well-considered  ac^isitions ; 
and  in  1782,  Le  Prince,  in  his  J^sai  JlU- 
toriqne  mr  la  BibliotfUque  dit  Jioi,  states 
that  the  M.SS.  alone  amounted  to  twenty- 
five  thousand.  The  effect  of  the  Uevoln- 
tion  was  to  di.sturb  the  regular  sources  of 
supply,  to  increase,  beyond  .all  m.anage- 
ment  .and  estimate,  irregular  accessions 
“  from  the  vast  stores  of  the  suppressed 
monasteries,  churches  and  other  corpora¬ 
tions  which  the  Uevolution  submerged  in 
its  onward  course,  and  from  the  libraries 
of  many  wealthy  persons,  who  either 
perished  by  the  guillotine  or  emigr.ated.” 
The  librarian  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Ameil- 
lion,  is  said  to  have  collected  no  fewer 
than  eight  hundred  thousand  volumes  from 
the  above  sources.  Of  these  a  vast  pro¬ 
portion  came  to  the  National  Librarv,  but 
as  to  this  day,  “  many  of  these  books  are 
still  uncatalogued,  unclasse<l,  and  even 
unstamped,”  no  one  knows  how  far  their 
selection  was  governed  by  system.  Owing 
to  this  disonler,  the  losses  which  the  li¬ 
brary  has  suffered  are  understood  to  be 
enormous.  Nor  h.ave  things  gone  better 
with  the  manuscript  department.  In 
fact,  according  to  the  official  report  of  INI. 
Tjischereau  in  1854,  the  bulk  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  in  both  kinds  is  in  a  condition  appal¬ 
lingly  chaotic,  and  hence  it  has  been,  in 
large  ])art,  practically  inaccessible  to  stu¬ 
dents,  from  the  period  of  its  acquisition  to 
the  present  hour.  The  most  splendid  ac¬ 
quisitions  of  the  Napoleonic  era  had  to  be 
disgorged  in  1815,  and  returned  to  the 
respective  owners,  from  whom  they  had 
been  purloined.  Mr.  b’dwards  8.ays  : 
“  The  best  aceotints  agree  in  the  assertion 
th.at  the  library  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
first  Uevolution,  contained  about  two 
hundred  thousand  volumes  of  printed 
books;  and  it  is  further  stated,  on  the 
best  ]>ossible  authority  —  namely,  th.at  of 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  who 
w.as  in  ofticc  when  the  Uevolution.ary  ac¬ 
quisitions  had  been  definitely  arranged — 
that  the  ‘confiscated’  books  added  to 
the  library  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
forty  thous.and  volumes.”  To  this  total 
of  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  vol¬ 
umes  we  have  to  add  some  seventy  thou¬ 
sand  or  eighty  thous.and  for  MSS. 

In  1836,  the  date  of  the  death  of  the 
famous  Librarian  Van  Pr.aet,  the  Library 
was  stated  to  contain  650,000  volumes  of 
printed  books,  but  as  the  sum  annually 
spent  in  the  purchase  of  books  had  been 
small,  and  as  no  other  source  of  vast  and 
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irrejyular  accession  had  been  in  existence, 
it  is  difficult  to  credit  this  alleged  increase ; 
and,  ill  our  opinion — which  docs  not  seem, 
however,  to  be  that  of  Mr,  Edwards — all 
more  recent  statements  of  the  extent  of 
the  library  have  been  more  or  less  falla¬ 
cious  and  untrustworthy.  The  statements 
even  of  the  highest  authorities  seem  to 
have  been  disingenuous  and  purposely  mis¬ 
leading,  The  report  of  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  prefixed  to  a  jiortion 
of  the  catalogue  recently  published,  speaks 
of  the  contents  of  the  library,  as  amount¬ 
ing  to  1,500,000  volumes  and  printed  ar- 
ticles.  A  writer  in  the  Edinhnrf]h  Reriew 
has  pointed  out  the  utterly  misleading 
character  of  this  statement,  and  the  sheer 
falsity  of  eertiiin  semi-official  representa¬ 
tions  (founded  on  this  report)  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  library  as  being  1,500,000 
volumes ;  and,  further,  that  our  own  na¬ 
tional  library — separate  “printed  articles” 
being  counted  as  volumes — would  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  reach  the  above  figure.  At 
all  events,  we  may  comfort  ourselves  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  systematic  nature 
of  our  national  collection,  and  its  perfect 
order  and  accessibility,  jdace  us  far  above 
the  necessity  of  haggling  about  a  doubtful 
numerical  superiority.  We  can  not  heli» 
noticing,  in  this  pbvee,  the  somewhat  un¬ 
patriotic  tendency,  in  Mr,  Edwards,  to 
over-rate  the  literary  wealth  and  resources 
of  other  countries,  and  to  under-rate  those 
of  his  own.  In  speaking  at  large  of  the 
report  of  the  French  Library  Commission 
of  1857,  we  think  it  was  no  less  than  due 
to  his  rea<lers  and  to  his  own  character  as 
a  good  citizen,  not  to  have  omitted,  as  he 
has  done,  all  notice  of  the  repeated  recom¬ 
mendations  of  that  Report  that,  in  the 
new  arrangements  of  the  Imperial  Library 
of  France,  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum  should  be  in  almost  every  thing 
copied  as  closely  as  possible  —  surely  a 
very  remarkable  testimony  from  a  nation 
so  engrossed  as  France  is,  by  “la  gloire.” 
Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  next  chapter,  on  “the 
minor  Libraries  of  I’aris,”  makes  the  most 
of  the  inferiority  of  London  in  secondary 
libraries,  and  an  oj)portunity  of  drawing 
unfavorable  comparisons  of  this  kind  is 
seldom  overlooked  by  him. 

The  library  founded  by  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin,  and  called  after  him,  is  at  present 
stated  to  contain  132,000  volumes  and 
3000  MSS,  —  volumes  or  separate  MSS., 
31  r.  Edwards  does  not  tell  us,  though  the 
difference  is  important.  The  libraiy  of 


St.  Genevieve,  w'as  founded  about  1624 
by  the  Cardinal  de  Rochefoucauld.  This 
library  now  contains,  inclusive  of  3500 
3ISS.,  about  188,000  volumes.  The  lib¬ 
rary  of  the  Arsenal  is  said  to  consist  of 
about  200,000  printed  volumes,  and  0000 
MSS.  Besides  these,  there  are  several 
other  public  libraries  of  between  40,000 
and  80,000  volumes  in  Paris.  Some  of 
the  provincial  libraries  of  France  may 
rank  with  these  secondary  Parisian  lib¬ 
raries  for  magnitude,  but  there  is  no¬ 
thing  in  them  to  call  for  special  notice 
here,  except  the  incredible  neglect  which 
Inis  in  some  cjises  reduced  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  volumes  to  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands,  and  which  is  totally  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  British  libraries. 

In  collections  of  the  second  class,  Italy 
is  very  rich.  The  famous  library  of  the 
Vatican  is  less  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  volumes  it  contains  than  for  the  v.alue 
of  its  MSS.,  and  the  inaccessibility  of  its 
treasures.  The  number  of  printed  books 
is  variously  stated  at  between  30,000  and 
500,000 !  The  former  number  is,  how¬ 
ever,  understood  to  be  much  ne.nrer  the 
truth  than  the  latter.  The  value  of  the 
MS.  collection,  which  is  believed  to  num- 
l)er  about  25,000,  can  not  be  over-esti¬ 
mated.  Its  very  “show-books”  form  a 
collection  beyond  price,  inclmling,  as  they 
do,  the  oldest  3ISS.  in  existence.  The 
l)ooks  are  kept  in  closed  cases,  and  there 
is  no  catalogue — two  great  causes  of  the 
mystery  ivhich  surrounds  the  collect i<jn. 
'fhe  princip.al  giillery  of  this  library  is 
about  a  thousand  English  feet  in  length 
—  an  imposing  fact,  until  we  recall  the 
stupendous  one,  that  the  British  3Iusenni 
contains  more  than  furti/  miles  of  book¬ 
shelves.  Besides  the  collection  of  the 
Vatican,  Rome  contains  no  fewer  than 
eight  libraries  of  from  30,000  to  200,000 
volumes.  Italy  has  several  other  noble 
libraries  of  the  second  class.  The  Im¬ 
perial  Library  of  Vienna  ])robably  con¬ 
tains  somewh.at  under  400,000  volumes, 
including  3ISS.  The  Royal  Library  «)f 
Berlin,  about  half  a  million;  3Iunich, 
somewhat  fewer  ;  Copenhagen,  about 
400,000  ;  Breslau,  350,000  ;  Dresden, 
300,000 ;  the  University  Library  at  Got¬ 
tingen,  360,000.  The  Imperial  Library 
of  St.  Petersburg  st.ands  next  after  that 
of  the  British  Museum,  (the  Paris  Library 
stands  first,)  and  contains  about  580,000 
volumes.  Into  the  histories  of  these  gre.at 
collections  we  have  no  space  to  enter.  It 
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may,  however,  be  safely  affirmed  that, 
tliough  some  of  them  approach  our  na¬ 
tional  collection  in  magnitude,  the  British 
Museum  Library  far  surpasses  the  noblest 
of  them,  in  the  all-important  qualities 
of  uniceraality,  proportion,  and  acceaai- 
bility. 

Tlie  second  m.ain  division  of  Mr.  Ed- 
w.ard8’  work,  treating  of  the  “  hlconomy 
of  Libr.aries,”  docs  not  contain  much  that 
is  of  a  n.ature  to  interest  our  readers,  nor 
does  it,  indeed,  contain  so  nnich  practical 
information  of  a  technical  kind  as  we 
might  have  expected  from  the  author’s 
long  experience  as  assistant  in  the  Library 
of  the  British  Museum,  and,  subsequently. 
Librarian  of  the  Manchester  Free  Library. 
We  think  that  the  hundred  and  ten  pages 
which  Mr.  Edw'ards  has  devoted,  in  the 
first  part  of  this  work,  to  the  printing  of 
the  catalogue  of  .an  old  monastic  establish¬ 
ment  at  Canterbury,  might  have  been  in¬ 
finitely  more  usefully  occupied  with  a 
calalogue  of  a  model  modern  library  of 
reference  and  general  information  of  from 
seven  to  ten  thousand  volumes.  This,  if 
W'ell  executed,  w’ould  have  been  of  great 
service  to  those  who  are  or  may  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  formation  of  those  town 
libraries,  the  prosperity  of  which,  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  seems  to  have  so  much  at  heart. 
We  know',  however,  few  tasks  which 
would  require  so  much  judgment,  and 
such  well-arranged  stores  of  knowledge  as 
this ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  hldwards  thought 
it  better  not  to  attempt  .an  undertaking 
so  difficult  and  responsible.  The  cata¬ 
logue  just  published  by  Mr.  Winter  .Jones, 
moreover,  supplies  the  desideratum  in 
)oint,  and  ^ir.  Edw'ards  may  probably 
lave  known  of  the  appro.aching  juiblica- 
tion  of  this  most  important  contribution 
to  the  “  Economy  of  Libraries.”  We  can 
not  but  think  that  the  tabular  “schemes” 
of  universal  knowledge  which  Mr.  Ed- 
w.ards  has  given  in  this  second  part  of 
his  work,  may  prove  very  dangerous 
temptations  to  Librarians  of  an  over  me¬ 
thodical  turn  of  mind.  A  theoretically 
perfect  representation  of  knowledge  in  all 
Its  departments,  as  far  as  the  number  of 
volumes  w'ould  admit,  w'oiild  be  as  bad  a 
selection  as  could  well  be  m.ade  for  the 
purposes  of  a  small  public  library.  We 
know'  of  no  safe  guide  in  this  matter,  but 
the  experience  of  many  years  of  what 
books  arc  most  asked  for  by  the  greatest 
number  of  serious  students.  It  is  this  ex¬ 
perience  w'hich  has  dict.nted  the  selection 
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of  works  contained  in  the  catalogue  com¬ 
piled  by  Mr.  Kye,  and  edited  by  Mr. 
VVinter  Jones  —  the  assistant-keeper  and 
keeper  of  the  Library  of  the  British  Muse¬ 
um.  To  a  cert.ain  extent,  how'ever,  the 
town  libraries  W'hich  are  now  in  process 
of  formation,  ought  to  pursue  paths  of 
their  ow'n.  Mr.  Edw'ards  most  justly 
urges  the  propriety  of  forming,  in  such 
librjiries,  “  special  collections  on  local 
topography.”  “  This,”  he  says,  “  should 
be  one  of  the  first  departments  to  receive 
attention  in  the  formation  of  new  libraries 
for  the  public.  Every  thing  that  is  pro¬ 
curable,  whether  printed  or  MS.,  that 
be,ar8  on  the  history  and  antiquities,  the 
fauna  and  flora,  the  trade  and  politics,  the 
worthies  and  not.abilities,  and,  generally, 
on  the  local  affairs  of  whatever  kind  of 
the  parish,  tow'n,  and  county  in  w'hich  this 
library  may  be  placed,  and  of  the  adjacent 
district,  should  be  carefully  collected. 
Wherever  imprinted  materials  of  this  sort 
are  known  to  exist  in  other  libraries, 
whether  public  or  private,  transcripts 
should  be  obtained.  If  the  town  or  dis¬ 
trict  have  any  great  staple  trade,  every 
book  and  pamphlet  relating  to  that  trade 
-^-generally  as  well  as  locally — should  be 
procured,  as  opportunity  may  offer.  It 
will  .also  be  of  advantsige  to  collect  the 
productions  of  local  printers  on  whatever 
subject,  however  trivial,  especially  if  the 
town  or  city  have  been  the  seat  of  an 
early  press.”  Mr.  Edwards  omits  to  warn 
small  public  libraries  of  the  kind  in  point, 
agiiinst  the  danger  of  receiving  miscellane¬ 
ous  donations,  w'ithout  careful  discrimina¬ 
tion.  People  generally  give  away  books 
of  little  value.  To  become  public  bene¬ 
factors  by  the  presentation  of  batches  of 
books  which  are  incumbrances  to  our¬ 
selves,  is  charming,  but  let  librarians  be¬ 
ware  how  they  commit  themselves,  and 
their  successors,  to  the  keepership  of 
bulky  tr.ash  w'hich  w'ill,  some  day  or  other, 
inevitably  stand  in  the  w'.ay  of  the  extension 
of  the  collection  in  the  right  direction*. 
Another  danger  to  this  kind  of  library  is 
that  the  persons  charged  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  books  may  seek  at  the  s.ame  time 
to  purch.ase  a  little  transitory  popularity 
by  making  the  permanent  public  collec¬ 
tion  more  or  less  a  substitute  for  the  book 
club  and  circulating  library.  Let  it  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind,  that,  although 
20,000  is  a  large  number  of  volumes  for  a 
library  of  standard  literature,  it  is  no¬ 
thing  for  a  library  that  ventures  to  in- 
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dulge  in  the  general  and  almost  wholly 
ephemeral  literature  of  a  period  in  which 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Gennany  alone 
issue  that  number  of  new  books  every 
year. 

We  conclude  our  notice  of  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards’  work,  with  the  repetition  of  our 
opinion  that,  although  it  contains  a  good 
deal  which  might  have  been  omitted 


without  loss,  and  omits  some  things 
which  ought  to  have  had  a  place  in  it, 
the  book  will  prove  a  serviceable  one  to 
a  select  but  increasing  class  of  persons. 
It  is  evidently  the  result  of  a  large 
amount  of  labor  and  experience,  and  it 
would  give  us  pleasure  to  hear  that  its 
reception  had  been  equal  to  its  merits. 


Fromtb*  Dablln  nnlTcrilty  HkKkilne. 

THE  MARSHALS  OF  NAPOLEON  THE  GREAT. 


Tuk  Marshals  of  Napoleon  the  Great ! 
What  grand  ide.as  are  suggested  by  those 
few  words !  The  wondrous  events  of  a 
generation  of  the  highest  military  glory 
rush  on  the  memory,  and  one  involuntari¬ 
ly  sees,  as  it  were,  an  unparalleled  pano¬ 
rama  unrolled  before  the  mental  vision — 
a  resplendent  world-picture  of  mighty 
captains,  of  terrific  battles,  of  shaking 
thrones,  of  changed  dyn.osties,  of  victo¬ 
ries,  of  defeats,  of  revolutions,  of  the  mar¬ 
velous  history,  in  fine,  of  Eurojie,  from 
the  invasion  of  Egypt  to  the  field  of  Wa¬ 
terloo  !  Central  figure  of  all,  uprears  the 
demigod  N ajwleon,  and  a  matchless  group 
of  self-m.ade  warrior-kings  and  marshals 
proudly  encircle  him.  Ney,  Murat,  Ber¬ 
nadette,  Soult,  M.assena,  Berthicr,  Da- 
voust,  Marmont,  and  almost  a  score  of 
others,  more  or  less  renowned — we  see 
them  all — children  of  Mars,  baptized  in 
fire  and  blood  —  a  constellation  of  w\ar- 
stars.  What  a  halo,  ruddy  wdth  the  re¬ 
flection  of  a  thousand  battle-fields,  gleams 
around  the  grim  warrior-heads  of  Napo¬ 
leon  and  his  marshals !  AV’^hat  a  Master 
and  what  Men ! 

Another  Napoleon  has  arisen — one  who, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  bids  fair  to 
emulate  the  founder  of  his  race.  Already 
he  is  “  the  foremost  man  of  this  our 
world he  has  just  fought  on  the  very 
ground  where  Napoleon  the  Great  won 
his  earliest,  his  brightest,  his  most  endur¬ 
ing  laurels ;  already  he  has  achieved  vic¬ 
tories,  .and  created  marshals  of  his  own  on 
the  field  of  their  glory.  Is  it  not  a  fitting 
time  to  pass  briefly  in  review  the  lives  of 


the  predecessors  of  the  living  marshals  of 
the  Empire  ? 

After  the  Revolution  of  1789,  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  Marshal  of  France  w.as  abolished. 
It  was  restored  when  the  Empire  Avas  es¬ 
tablished.  Not  more  than  sixteen  mar- 
sluals  were  to  be  chosen  from  among  the 
most  distinguished  generals,  inde|H*ndent- 
ly  of  marshals  who  were  sen.ators ;  and 
the  various  honors  to  which  they  were 
entitled  in  virtue  of  their  rank  were  pre¬ 
cisely  expressed  by  an  imperial  ordinance. 
At  tne  same  time  the  Emperor  named  a 
hall  of  the  Tuileries  la  Salle  des  Mare- 
chaux,  where  the  portrait  of  each  was 
placed  during  life,  and  after  death  was 
removed  to  a  giillery  at  the  Inv.ilides. 
On  the  twenty-ninth  Floreal  of  the  year 
XII.  (to  use  the  jargon  of  the  Republic) 
fourteen  marshals  were  nominated  in  the 
following  order :  Berthicr,  Murjxt,  Mon- 
cey,  .Tourd.an,  Massena,  Augercau,  Berna- 
dotte,  Soult,  Brune,  Lannes,  Mortier, 
Ney,  Davoust,  Bos.sieres.  By  the  s.ame 
decree  four  senators  who  had  comimmded 
in  chief  were  also  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
marshals,  namely,  Kellermann,  Lefebvre, 
Perignon,  Serrurier.  During  the  Empire 
seven  generals  only  were  created  marshals 
— Victor,  Oudinot,  Marmont,  Macdonald, 
Suchet,  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  Poniatowski. 
One  more.  Grouchy,  was  gazetted  marshal 
during  the  “  Hundred  Days,”  but  his  nom¬ 
ination  was  not  fairly  recognized  until 
1831.  It  will  thus  be  seen  th.at  Napo¬ 
leon’s  marshals,  in  all,  numbered  twenty- 
six.  The  batons  of  the  marshals  of  Na- 
}X)leon  I.  and  of  Napoleon  III.  were  and 
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are  a  pine  or  fir  roller,  thirty  centimetres 
loner,  and  four  to  five  in  diameter,  cov¬ 
ered  with  velvet,  starred  with  gold,  cap¬ 
ped  with  gold  .at  the  ends,  on  which  caps 
arc  inscribed,  the  words  “  Terror  belli — 
deciin  pach."  The  aims  borne  by  the 
marshals  were  a  sword  and  a  pair  of  pis¬ 
tols.* 

How  shall  we  commence  our  task  ?  We 
must  not,  like  Leynardier,  sketch  the  mar¬ 
shals  in  alphabetical  order,  for  divers  good 
and  sufficient  re.asons,  principally,  howev¬ 
er,  because  having  only  a  comp.aratively 
very  limited  space  at  command,  it  will  be 
our  best  plan  to  award  precedence  to 
thore  who  stand  forth  preeminent  for 
deeds  and  fame,  and  to  dwell  at  greater 
length  on  their  lives  and  achievements 
than  on  those  of  their  less  illustrious 
brethren. 

Place  aux  dames  !  cry  our  gallant  allies. 
Place  aux  Itois  !  echo  we  on  the  present 
occasion.  Kings!  ay,  twain.  We  have 
liernadotte,  who  died  quietly  in  his  bed,  a 
popular  sovereign,  at  the  .age  of  fourscore  ; 
and  Murat,  who  was  shot,  ex-king  of  Na¬ 
ples,  in  the  prime  of  life.  IJernadoite, 
therefore,  shall  open  the  ball. 

.lean  Haptiste  .Jules  Bernadotte  was 
born  January  twenty-sixth,  1764.  lie 
W’jis  the  son  of  a  respectable  citizen  of 
Pan.  He  entered  the  Koyal  Marines  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  and  after  nine  years  of 
service  he  was  a  sergeant.  Then  came 
the  Kevolution,  aiid  the  sergeant  of  1789 
became  the  colonel  of  1792,  and  general 
of  brigade,  and  general  of  division  in  one 
little  twelve  months  more.  He  held  the 
Latter  rank  in  the  army  of  the  Sambre-et- 
Meuse  m  1794,  when  he  gre.atly  distin- 

f  uished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus. 
n  1797  he  and  his  division  went  to  Italy, 
where  Napoleon  commanded  in  chief. 
Even  before  then,  Bern.adotte,  who  be¬ 
yond  .all  doubt  was  a  jealous  and  selfish 
man,  is  said  to  have  become  envious  of 
his  future  Emperor,  who  although  one  of 
the  youngest  generals  of  the  lievolution, 
already  had  surpassed  them  all.  In  Italy 
he  speedily  gave  a  significant  proof  of  his 
ill-will  towards  Napoleon,  but  at  the  s.ame 
time  he  affected  extreme  Kepublicanism, 
which  induced  the  Directory  at  Paris  to 


*  Our  main  authority  for  the  facts  embodied  in 
thia  article  ia  the  admirable  Uistoirt  dea  Marechattx 
de  V Empire,  by  Camille  Leynardier ;  but  we  hare 
also  freely  availed  ouraelvcs  of  the  historical  farts 
contained  in  various  other  works,  French  and 
English. 


order  him  and  his  division  to  le.avo  Italy, 
and  proceed  to  Marseilles,  where  a  Royal¬ 
ist  insurrection  was  threatened.  He  put 
it  down  in  blood,  and  owing  to  his  .absence 
from  Italy  on  this  account,  he  did  not 
share  the  marvelous  camp.aign  of  that 
year,  and  this  circumstance  yet  further 
embittered  him  against  Bonaparte.  The 
Directoiy  itself  also  began  to  be  jealous 
of  their  future  Emperor ;  and  when  he 
left  Italy,  leaving  the  command  to  his 
friend  Berthier,  the  Directory  sent  their 
“  red,  red”  1  lepublican  officer,  Berna¬ 
dotte,  to  supersede  him.  Bernadotte  set 
forth,  but  before  he  could  assume  com¬ 
mand,  Bona[)arte  had  interest  enough  to 
ch.ange  his  mission.  Arrived  at  head¬ 
quarters,  General  Bern.aJotte  found  him¬ 
self  commissioned  only  to  go  out  to  Vienna 
as  Ambassador  Extr.aordinary !  He  at 
first  refused  to  go,  but  at  length  obeyetl. 
He  managed  matters  very  badly  at  the 
Austrian  ca])ital,  owing  more  to  ill-will 
and  surly  dislike  to  his  appointment,  than 
to  any  lack  of  ability  to  perform  the  duties 
committed  to  his  charge.  Yet  on  quit¬ 
ting  it,  the  Directory  still  retained  such 
an  opinion  of  the  man  that  they  offered 
him  the  embassy  to  the  Hague,  which  he 
refused. 

In  1799,  "war  being  declared  ag.ainst 
Austria,  Bernadotte  was  appointed  Gene¬ 
ral-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  Observation  of 
the  Rhine.  He  acted  with  energy,  and 
displayed  his  jtatriotism  by  the  severity  of 
the  measures  he  instituted  against  Aus¬ 
trian  interests  and  French  emigrants.  He 
subsequently  became  Minister  of  War,  and 
is  admitted  to  have  filled  that  very  im¬ 
portant  office  with  eminent  success.  The 
Directory,  nevertheless,  took  umbrage 
at  sometliing  he  did,  and  replaced  hhn  by 
General  ]\Iore.au. 

When  the  Consul.ate  repLaced  the  Di¬ 
rectory,  Bernadotte  firmly  resisted  all  the 
offers  of  Bonajiarte,  refusing  to  be  his 
coadjutor,  and  defying  and  denouncing 
him.  How  much  this  conduct  w.as  dictat¬ 
ed  by  a  pure  love  of  country,  and  .appre¬ 
hension  that  its  liberties  were  menace«l, 
and  how'much  was  owing  to  Bernadotte’s 
envy  and  hatred  of  the  First  Consul,  is  a 
matter  of  controversy ;  but  with  every 
wish  to  judge  chantably,  we  c.an  not 
award  any  other  than  very  dubious  praise 
to  Bernadotte’s  extremely  bold,  not  to  say 
audacious  conduct,  on  this  “Brumaire" 
1  crisis,  bearing  in  mind  as  W'e  are  bound 
1  to  do,  his  former  and  subsequent  open 
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hatred  of  Bonaparte  and  his  treason  to 
France.  The  First  Consul  was  too  pow¬ 
erful  to  fear  the  denunciations  of  his  ene¬ 
my,  M’hom  he  magnanimously  forgave,  and 
made  a  Councilor  of  State  and  Command- 
er-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  W est.  Still 
Bemadotte  sullenly  scorned  these  friendly 
advances,  and  rested  as  before  and  as  ever, 
the  enemy  of  “  Napoleone  Buonaparte” — 
to  write  his  name  for  once  in  its  genuine 
native  Italian. 

About  this  period,  Bemadotte,  and 
several  other  general  officers,  were  sus¬ 
pected  of  plotting  a  Royalist  “  reaction,” 
and,  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  he  had 
the  boldness  to  ask  for  the  command  of 
the  expedition  to  Saint  Domingo.  Bona¬ 
parte  sternly  refused  the  request,  and 
i>estowed  the  command  on  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  General  Leclercq. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  past  ominous 
signs  and  tokens  of  Bemadotte's  inap- 
peasable  hatred  and  jealousy,  Bonaparte, 
on  ascending  the  Imperial  Throne  in  1804, 
created  his  enemy  a  Marshal  of  the  Em- 
)ire,  and  Grand-Officer  of  the  Legion  of 
lonor.  Subsequently  he  nominated  him 
to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Hanover, 
and  Grand-Eagle  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Bemadotte  accepted  these  honors,  al¬ 
though  he  had  previously  opposed  the 
creation  of  the  legion. 

In  1805,  Bemadotte  and  his  army  were 
recalled  to  serve  against  Austria,  an<l  the 
campaign  earned  him  the  title  of  Pnnce 
of  Ponte-Coia’o.  In  1806,  he  fought  at 
Austerlitz,  and  afterwards  defeat^  the 
Prussians  at  Schleitz  and  at  Sajifeld. 
Other  victories  ensued,  and  he,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Soult  and  Murat,  after  a 
bloody  battle,  utterly  defeated  the  Pras- 
sians  under  Blucher  and  the  Prince  of 
Brunswick,  near  the  walls  of  Lubeck.  He 
then  entered  Poland,  and  fought  during 
the  campaign  of  1807.  Next  year,  being 
in  command  of  a  mixed  corps  of  French, 
Spanish,  and  Dutch  troops,  he  passed 
from  Hamburg  into  Swedish  and  Danish 
territories,  and  conciliated  the  inhabitants 
by  kind  and  judicious  government.  In 
1 809  he  again  fought  against  the  Austri¬ 
ans,  at  Wagram  ;  but  although  the  Saxon 
troops  he  commanded  behaved  badly,  he 
issu^  a  proclamation  to  them,  lauding 
their  courage  in  the  highest  degree.  This 
angereil  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  sent 
Bemadotte  back  to  France. 

The  great  epoch  in  Bemadotte’s  life 
was  now  at  hand.  In  the  spring  of  1810, 
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the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Sweden  died,  and 
the  succession  was  vacant.  The  Swedes 
applied  to  .the  “  king-maker,”  Napoleon, 
to  give  them  a  sovereign.  He  told  them 
to  choose  one  of  his  great  captains.  Ber¬ 
nadette  being  known  to  them  personally, 
and  very  favorably  by  his  conduct  in  1808, 
and  he  also  being  related  to  the  imperial 
family  (his  wife,  Eugenie  Clary,  was  sister 
of  the  wife  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  then 
king  of  Sp.ain,)  w’as  naturally  enough  se¬ 
lected.  A  deputation  went  from  Stock¬ 
holm  to  I'aris  to  announce  to  Bemadotte 
the  election  of  himself.  He  at  once  ac¬ 
cepted  the  offer,  subject  to  the  Emperor’s 
assent,  which  was  duly  accorded.  Na|)o- 
leon,  however,  seems  instinctively  to  have 
feared  that  evil  to  himself  and  to  France 
would  result.  “  It  appeared  to  me,”  said 
he,  in  latter  times,  “  that  Bemadotte 
would  become  a  serpent  nourished  in  our 
bosom.  With  this  idea  I  said  to  him  :  ‘  I 
hope  that  yon  will  never  forget  that  you 
are  a  Frenchman,  and  that  you  owe  the 
crown  of  Sweden  to  the  glory  of  the 
French  armies  you  have  commanded.’ 
He  replied:  ‘  I  sh.all  ever  glory  in  being  a 
born  Frenchman,  and  never  forget  it. 
Sire,  in  becoming  subject  to  a  foreign 
monarch.’  ” 

The  Emperor  gave  the  embryo  “  ser¬ 
pent”  a  million  francs  for  an  outtit,  and 
Bemadotte  triumphantly  entered  Stock¬ 
holm,  where  he  renounced  the  Catholic 
frith,  and  avowed  himself  a  good  Luther¬ 
an,  assuming  the  title  of  Charles  John, 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden. 

In  1812,  a  treaty  between  Sweden  and 
Russia  M’as  signed,  by  which  Bemadotte 
engaged  to  war  against  his  old  master. 
In  1813,  he  is  said  to  have  planned  the 
campaign,  with  Leipzic  for  a  “  rendez¬ 
vous,”  and  history  has  recorded  the  great 
part  he  pLayed  therein.  Our  French  au¬ 
thor  distinctly  affirms,  that  Bern.adotte,  at 
this  period,  nourished  the  idea  of  sup¬ 
planting  Napoleon  on  the  throne  of 
France ;  but  we  can  not  m'cH  conceive 
how  even  his  ambitious  brain  could  seri¬ 
ously  give  birth  to  such  an  idea.  When 
the  utter  downfall  of  Napoleon  was  as- 
sured,  Bemadotte,  according  to  M.  Ley- 
nardier,  intrigued  with  agents  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  offering  to  betray  the  allies,  and 
once  more  fight  for  France — a  very  apoc- 
ryph.al  story.  Certain  it  is  that  Berna- 
dotte  entered  Paris  with  the  allied  sove¬ 
reigns,  and  the  reception  he  met  with 
from  his  countrymen,  was  so  little  flatter- 
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uig,  th.at  he  quitted  the  city  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

Charles  XIII.,  King  of  Sweden,  died 
early  in  1818,  and  the  Crown  Prince, 
HeriiJidotte,  was  proclaimed  King  of  Swe¬ 
den  and  Norway  by  the  title  of  Charles 
John  XI V.  As  King  of  Sweden,  he 
proved  eminently  popular,  as  we  can  per¬ 
sonally  testify;  and  yet  we  have  been 
assured  by  Swedes,  th.at  he  could  not,  or 
would  not,  learn  to  speak  the  Language  of 
his  subjects.  He  died,  March  eighth,  1844, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  fourscore.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son,  Oscar,  a  remarkably 
fine-looking  man,  of  a  very  amiable  dispo¬ 
sition  ;  and  he  now  is  dead,  after  a  long 
affliction.  He  married  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Eugene  Beauharnais,  and  h.ad  a  fine 
family,  who,  with  himself,  have  hitherto 
been  almost  idolized  in  both  Sweden  and 
Norway.* 

Frenchmen  execrate  the  memory  of 
Bernadotte  —  and  not  Avithout  reason. 
France  has  confirmed  the  indignant  de¬ 
nunciations  and  predictions  of  the  (ireat 
N.apoleon,  who,  when  in  exile,  according 
to  Las  Cases,  repe.ated  that  Bernadotte 
was  a  “  serpent  nourished  in  his  bosom.” 
“  Vainernent,”  (to  quote  his  own  burning 
langu.age,)  “dira-t-il  pour  excuse  qu’en 
acceptant  le  trone  de  Suede  il  n’a  plus  dii 
£‘tre  quo  Suedois  :  excuse  banale,  bonne 
tout  an  plus  pour  la  multitude  et  le  vul- 
gaire  des  ambitieux.  Pour  prendre femme^ 
on  ne  renonce  pus  d  sa  niere^  encore  moins 
est-on  tenu  d  lui  percer  le  sein  et  d  lui 
deeJurer  les  entrailles.  On  dit  qu’il  s’en 
est  repenti  jdiis  tard,  qiiand  il  n’etait  plus 
temps  et  que  le  mal  etait  aci!om{)ll.  .  .  . 
C’est  III  une  de  ces  fautes  qu’il  paiera 
cherement :  il  seraflitri par  la  postiritty 

Our  next  marshal  is  the  chivalrous 
Murat ;  the  veritable  beau  ideal  of  a 
modern  soldier,  imbued  with  the  most 
fiery  valor ;  one  who  would  head  a  forlorn 
hope,  or  gallop  up  to  the  mouth  of  grape- 
charged  cannon,  as  gayly  as  he  would  Av.alk 
to  a  bancpiet,  or  lead  a  fair  lady  to  a  ball¬ 
room.  His  Emperor  summed  up  his  cha¬ 
racter  in  a  very  few  words.  “  Murat,” 
said  Napoleon,  “je  dirai  toujours  a  ta 
lou.ange,  que  tu  fus  le  meilleur  officier  de 


•  The  king^  of  Sweden  adopt  a  motto  for  their 
eoina.  Bernadotte’*  was,  “  Folkett  Karltk  min 
Befonintf  ' — “  People’*  love  is  my  reward.”  Oscar's 
was,  “Aatt  oeli  Sanning" — “  Right  and  Truth.” 


cavalerie  de  mes  armies :  tu  etsus  tm 
heros  decant  Vennemi^  une  feminelette  dans 
ton  cabinet  /” 

Joachim  Murat  was  bom  at  La  B.astide, 
Frontonniere,  (Department  of  Lot,)  March 
twenty -fifth,  1768.  His  father  was  an  inn¬ 
keeper.  He  was  destined  for  the  priest¬ 
hood  ;  but  his  military  predilections 
speedily  induced  him  to  enter  the  army. 
In  1791,  he  joined  a  cavalry  regiment, 
and  soon  became  a  sous-lieutenant.  He 
so  distinguished  himself  that  he  rapidly 
rose,  and  in  1796  he  joined  the  anny  of 
Italy,  with  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade. 
Napoleon,  on  that  occasion,  made  him  one 
of  his  aides-de-camp.  Throughout  the 
wondrous  campaign  that  ensued,  Murat 
preeminently  distinguished  himself.  He 
followed  his  future  Emperor  to  Egypt, 
and  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  W’here 
he  w'as  seriously  wounded,  he  won  his 
grade  of  general  of  division.  So  valiantly 
(lid  he  subsequently  fight  in  the  Syrian 
war,  that  Bonaparte  officially  declared 
that  Murat’s  cavalry  had  performed  an 
impossibility.  Returning  with  Napoleon 
to  France,  he  zealously  aided  the  projects 
of  his  ambitious  friend,  who  rewarded 
him  with  the  hand  of  his  sister,  C.aroline 
Bonaparte.  He  commanded  the  whole 
of  the  cavalry  at  Marengo  in  1800,  and  in 
1801  he  forced  the  Neapolitans  to  evacu¬ 
ate  the  States  of  the  Church. 

When  the  Empire  was  established, 
Murat  received  his  Marshal’s  baton,  an(l 
early  in  1 805  was  made  a  Prince  and 
Grand-Admiral  of  Fnance,  and  Grand- 
Eagle  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  His  next 
dignity  was  that  of  Grand  Duke  of  Cleves 
and  of  Berg.  He  fought  with  astonishing 
valor  at  most  ol  the  great  battles  of  this 
period,  .and  in  1808  became  General-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  of  Spain ;  but  when 
Joseph  Bonaparte  was  placed  on  the 
throne  of  that  country,  Murat  (first  Au¬ 
gust,  1808)  was  proclaimed  King  of  Na- 
})les  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  by  the  title  of 
Joachim  Napoleon.  Thus,  in  the  space 
of  seventeen  years,  the  innkeeper’s  son 
rose  from  the  grade  of  an  obscure  soldier 
to  be  a  European  sovereign,  and  brother- 
in-law  of  the  mightiest  Emperor  the  world 
ever  knew.  His  subjects  welcomed  him 
with  enthusLasm  ;  and  with  the  .approval 
of  his  imperial  master  (for  in  effect,  the 
Great  Napoleon’s  kings  continued  his 
subjects)  he  commenced  a  series  of  re¬ 
forms  and  improvements,  but  after  a  while 
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he  introduced  measures  which  Napoleon 
strongly  condemned. 

Murat  commanded  all  the  cavalry  of 
the  enormous  anny  assembled  for  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Russia  in  1812,  and  throughout 
the  horrible  campaign  signalized  himself 
by  acts  of  almost  incredible  daring  and 
sublime  valor.  When  the  wreck  of  the 
ai-my  escaped  the  pursuit  of  their  pitiless 
foes,  Murat  suddenly  threw  up  his  com¬ 
mand  and  returned  witli  all  speed  to  Na¬ 
ples.  This  act  has  been  severely  censured. 
“  With  the  army,”  it  w’as  said,  “  Murat 
was  not  a  king,  but  only  a  captain  ;  he 
was  a  French  citizen  and  not  a  Neapoli¬ 
tan.”  This  reasoning  is  plausible,  but 
open  to  the  gravest  objections.  At  any 
rate  the  Emperor  was  bitterly  indignant, 
and  denounced  Murat’s  “  desertion”  in 
the  Moniteur^  and  wrote  to  his  sister, 
Caroline,  declaring  that  her  husband  was 
a  traitor,  an  ingrate,  a  political  fool,  and 
deserving  of  public  and  severe  punish¬ 
ment.  To  this  Murat  replied  by  a  very 
angry  letter ;  but  he  did  not  yet  desert 
France  in  her  hour  of  need,  lie  fought 
through  the  long  and  disastrous  campaign 
of  1813,  and  then  bade  a  friendly  and 
last  adieu  to  his  illustrious  brother-in-law. 

On  retuniing  to  Naples,  Murat  seems 
to  have  been  bewildered  by  his  position 
as  a  king  and  ally  of  Napoleon.  He 
signed  an  alliance  with  Austria,  January 
lllh,  1814  —  signed  his  own  death  war¬ 
rant  !  He  maintained  an  attitude  of 
armed  neutrality  —  thus  being  indirectly 
hostile  to  Napoleon.  When,  however, 
Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba,  all  his  old 
spirit  and  love  for  his  chief  revived,  and 
he  attempted  to  head  all  Italy  against 
Austria,  but  utterly  failed  in  the  desperate 
struggle.  He  then  fled  to  France,  but 
never  more  to  draw  sword  on  its  soil. 
After  Napoleon’s  final  overthrow,  he  re¬ 
mained  for  months  hiding  for  his  life. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  in  detail 
his  further  adventures.  Suffice  it,  that 
after  escaping  to  Corsica,  and  being  re¬ 
ceived  with  acclamation,  he  had  the  in¬ 
fatuation  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Calabria, 
after  most  of  his  little  flotilla  had  deserted 
him.  We  may  quote  Alison’s  description 
of  his  landing. 

“  He  then  ordered  his  officers  to  put  on  their 
uniforms ;  and  as  the  wind  was  fair,  and  the  day 
fine,  he  steered  into  the  bay  of  Pizzo,  and  cast 
anchor  on  a  desert  strand  at  a  little  distance 
from  tliat  town.  His  generals  and  officers,  flve- 
and-twenty  in  number,  wished  to  precede  him 


in  going  ashore,  but  the  King  would  not  permit 
it  ‘  It  is  for  me,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘to  descend 
first  on  this  field  of  glory  or  death  ;  the  prece¬ 
dence  belongs  to  me,  as  the  responsibility and 
with  these  words  he  leaped  boldly  ashore. 

“  Already  the  shore  was  covered  with  groups 
of  pca.sants,  whom  the  unwonted  sight  of  the 
barks  in  the  bay,  and  the  uniforms  of  the  officers 
landing,  had  attracted  to  the  spot. 

“  Among  them  was  a  detachment  of  fifteen 
gunners,  who  came  from  a  solitary  guard-house 
on  the  shore.  They  still  bore  Murat’s  uniform. 

‘  My  children,’  .said  he,  advancing  towards  them, 
‘do  you  know  your  King?’  And  with  these 
words  he  took  off  his  hat ;  his  auburn  locks  fell 
on  his  shoulders,  and  the  noble  martial  figure 
which  was  engraven  on  their  hearts  appeared 
Iwfore  them.  ‘  Yes,  it  is  I,’  he  continued :  ‘  I  am 
your  King  Joachim :  say  if  you  will  follow  and 
serve  the  friend  of  the  soldiers,  the  friend  of  the 
Neapolitans.’  At  the.se  words  the  officers  in 
Murat’s  suite  raised  their  hats,  and  shouted, 

‘  Vive  le  Roi  Joachim !’  and  the  soldiers  mechan¬ 
ically  grounded  their  arms;  but  a  few  only  ex¬ 
claimed:  ‘Vive  Joachim.’  Meanwhile  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Pizzo,  under  the  direction  of  the 
agent  of  the  Duke  del  Infantado,  who  had  great 
estates  in  the  neighlwrhood,  and  who  was  ar¬ 
dently  attached  to  the  bourbon  family,  a.ssein- 
bled,  and,  while  Murat  was  vainly  awaiting  a 
movement  in  his  favor,  declared  agaiast  him. 
While  still  uncertain  what  to  do,  two  peasants 
arrived,  and  informing  Murat  of  what  was  going 
on  in  town,  offered  to  guide  him  to  Montcleone, 
where  the  garrison  might  be  expected  to  be  more 
favorable,  and  the  possession  of  a  fortified  place 
would  open  to  him  the  gates  of  his  kin^om. 
This  offer  the  King  accepteil,  and  the  party, 
consisting  in  all  of  forty  persons,  were  soon  seen 
in  their  brilliant  uniforms  wending  their  way 
over  the  olive-clad  summits  by  which  the  road 
passed.  They  were  soon  met  by  a  colonel  of  the 
royal  gendarmerie,  named  Trcnta  Capelli,  a 
noted  chief  of  the  Calabrian  insurrection,  and 
the  fate  of  whose  three  brothers  slain  on  the 
scaffold  by  the  French,  had  inspired  him  with 
inextinguishable  hatred  towards  them.  Murat 
knew  him,  and  called  him  by  name  to  join  his 
cause.  ‘  My  king,’  said  he,  pointing  to  the  flag 
which  waved  on  the  towers  of  Pizzo,  ‘is  he 
whose  colors  wave  over  the  kingdom.’  ” 

Murat  in  vain  a(ldre.s8ed  the  crowd, 
which  answered  by  shouts  and  a  discharjro 
of  fire-arms.  Several  of  his  little  suite 
were  killed  and  wounded.  The  unhappy 
ex-monarch  called  out  to  the  captain  of 
his  bark  to  steer  in-shore  to  take  him  on 
board,  “  but  the  perfidious  wretch,  in¬ 
stead  of  doing  so,  put  out  to  sea,  carrying 

with  him  the  anns  and  gold . 

In  this  extremity  the  King  threw'  himself 
into  a  fishing-boat,  mooreci  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  coast,  but  the  b.ark,  strand¬ 
ed  on  the  sand,  resisted  all  his  efforts  to  set 
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it  afloat.  lie  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  the  First  Consul  caused  him  to  many  a 
furious  crowd,  which  broke  into  the  ves-  friend  of  Ilortensc  Boauharnab,  and 
sol,  and  dragged  him,  disarmed  and  bleed-  showed  him  singular  honor  in  other 
ing,  ashore,  where  the  soldiers  had  the  respects.  When  Napoleon  became  Em- 
barbarity  to  strike  the  w'otinded  hero  on  peror,  Ney  w’as  the  second  on  the  list  of 
the  face  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  car-  newly-created  Marshals.  In  1805  he  led 
bines,  and  tore  from  his  breast  the  ensigns  the  sixth  corps  of  the  army  against  the 
of  his  glory,  which  he  wore  in  that  hour  Austrians,  and  earned  his  title  of  Duke  of 
of  his  fate.”  Elchingen  by  his  brilliant  conduct  at  the 

His  doom  was  at  hand.  Almost  irnme-  battle  of  that  n.ame.  At  Jena  and  Fried- 
diately  tried  by  a  sham  court-martial,  he  land  he  won  his  name  of  “  Bravest  of  the 
w:is  condemned  to  be  shot  forthwith.  Brave,”  and  Napoleon  himself  emphatio- 
Never  had  the  hero-soldier  been  so  heroic  ally  confirmed  the  suniame.  Much  has 
as  in  this  last  sad  scene.  Ho  w'rote  a  been  written  concerning  the  comparative 
letter  of  farewell  to  his  wife,  and  four  valor  of  Ney  and  Murat.  An  able  writer, 
children,  so  tender,  so  loving,  so  exqui-  author  of  Hints  to  a  Soldier  on  Service^ 
sitely  affecting,  so  resigned,  so  kingly,  speaking  of  these  two  illustrious  captains, 
that  one  can  hardly  read  it  without  tears,  observes,  that  “  the  difference  in  their 
No  sooner  w.as  sentence  announced  than  respective  claims  to  military  superiority 
execution  followed.  From  his  chamber  was  remarkable.  Murat,  with  glorious 
to  his  <leath-ground  was  but  a  step.  He  audacity,  at  the  head  of  his  noble  cavalry, 
stood  so  close  to  the  twelve  soldiers  ap-  conspicuous  by  his  w’hite-plumed  cap,  and 
pointed  to  execute  him,  that  the  muzzles  found  always  where  the  contest  was  the 
of  their  muskets  almost  touched  his  breast,  hottest,  won,  even  from  his  wild  oppo- 
“  Do  not  tremble,”  s.aid  he  to  them,  “  do  nents,  (the  Cossack  guard,)  their  bound- 
not  strike  me  in  the  face,  aim  at  my  heart.”  less  admiration  ;  while  Ney,  in  ruin  and 
In  his  leff  hand  he  held  a  medallion  of  defeat,  was  greatest :  as,  half-buried  in  a 
liis  wife  and  children,  and  was  shot  dead  snow-Avreath,  he  examined  his  maps,  and 
whilst  gazing  on  their  beloved  images.  c.almly,  when  all  beside  despaired,  pricked 
“Poor  dear  Murat,”  sighed  Byron,  the  route  out  that  saved  France  the  ffeftrw 
“  his  white  plume  used  .alwavs  to  be  the  of  her  magnificent  army.  To  which  of 
rallying-point  in  b.attle  !”  AVill  not  every  these  unequaled  soldiers  should  the  palm 
re.ader  of  sensibility  echo,  “  Poor  dear  of  moral  courage  be  awarded  ?  To  him 
Murat?”  He  was  preeminently  a  fighting  of  Moskwa,  undoubtedly.” 
soldier,  and  the  best  and  greatest  cavalry  Ney  served  in  Spain  until  recalled  to 
officer  of  modern  times.  He  w’as  not  a  take  part  in  the  fatal  Russian  campaign  of 
statesman  like  the  Emperor;  but,  on  the  1812,  yet  this  very  campaign  proved  the 
other  hand,  he  was  not  a  despot.  His  crowning  glory  of  the  great  marshal.  His 
faults  were  not  of  the  heart,  but  of  the  conduct  was  literally  sublime.  Valor  and 
head.  grand  military  qu^ities  for  once  were 

Next  on  our  glorious  roll  stands  the  united  in  absolute  perfection.  In  one  of 
“Bravest  of  the  Brave.”  Michel  Ney  the  battles  during  the  retreat  he  found  his 
was  born  in  Sarrelouis,  January  10th,  little  b.and  of  six  thousand  opposed  to 
1769.  His  father  w'as  an  ordinary  artisan,  Kutusoff’s  whole  army  of  eighty  thou- 
who  had  sense  enough  to  give  his  son  a  sand.  The  Russian  general  sent  a  flag  of 
tolerably  good  education.  In  his  youth  truce,  and  summoned  him  to  surrender, 
the  future  Prince  of  Moscow  Avas  a  nota-  but  Ney  replying,  “A  French  marshal 
ry’s  clerk.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  he  never  surrenders  !”  the  battle  began  by  a 
joined  a  regiment  of  hussars,  and  when  terrible  fire  of  musketry  from  the  Rus- 
the  Revolution  broke  out  he  at  once  be-  sians.  During  the  fight  Ney  himself 
came  a  sub-officer.  In  1796  ho  was  several  times  led  on  two  thousand  men 
Adjutant-General,  and  seized  every  oj>-  against  eighty  thousand,  and  returned 
])ortunity  to  display  his  indomitable  ener-  the  fire  of  an  immense  artillery  with  only 
gy,  his  matchlessly  cool  courage,  his  utter  six  pieces.  Though  obliged  to  fall  back, 
contempt  of  danger,  and  above  all,  the  he  succeeded  in  holding  out  till  dark, 
prompt  military  genius  which  he  possessed  under  cover  of  which  he  effected  his  e»- 
in  an  uncommon  degree.  Ho  ser\-ed  eape  by  a  circuitous  route, 
under  Bonaparte  in  the  glorious  Italian  We  believe  it  AA'as  on  this  occasion  that 
wunpaign,  and  on  returning  from  Egypt  the  Emperor,  who,  with  the  rest  of  the 
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army,  had  given  up  Ney  for  lost,  ex¬ 
claimed,  on  hearing  of  his  safety :  **  I  have 
two  hundred  millions  in  my  treasury,  and 
I  would  have  given  them  all  for  Ney.” 

Leynardier  has  a  brief  passage  as  strik¬ 
ing  as  it  is  literally  true :  “  The  conduct 
of  Ney  during  this  terrible  retreat  was 
one  episode  of  sublime  devotion,  of  in¬ 
credible  bravery ;  it  lasted  forty  days  and 
forty  nights.  During  all  this  time,  Ney, 
a  musket  or  a  sword  in  hand,  general  and 
soldier  at  the  same  time,  provoked  by  in¬ 
numerable  troo|»,  always  beaten  and  al¬ 
ways  returning  to  the  charge,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  awful  trials  with  which  an 
angrj’  heaven  ever  afflicted  an  army,  Ney 
was  always  the  last  fighting,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  times  risked  his  life  to 
save  that  of  others.  .  .  .  Admirable  as 
was  the  unconquerable  bravery  of  Ney 
during  this  fatal  retreat,  his  solicitude  for 
the  miserable  soldiers  was  yet  grander. 
Amidst  scenes  of  death,  of  despair,  and 
of  affliction,  he  encouraged  the  one,  he 
stimulated  the  other,  recalling  to  all  their 
past  glories,  and  showing  them  as  the  goal 
of  this  life  of  fatigues  and  dangers,  France, 
the  object  of  their  ardent  vows.” 

The  Emperor  created  Ney  Prince  of 
Moskw'a  as  a  reward,  or,  at  least,  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  his  priceless  services. 
The  desperate  efforts  Ney  made  in  defense 
of  his  now-falling  Emperor  during  1813 
and  1814  are  well  known.  All  in  vain  : 
the  star  of  Napoleon  had  set  forever  in 
the  snows  of  Russia. 

The  one  great  error  of  Ney’s  life  now' 
was  consummated.  He  swore  fidelity  to 
the  Bourbon  monarch ;  he  promised  to 
give  proofs  of  his  loyalty  whenever  occa¬ 
sion  ^ould  arise ;  he  inspired  confidence, 
and  was  rewarded  wdth  a  cross,  a  peerage, 
and  several  high  military  appointments, 
including  the  command  of  the  sixth  corps 
of  the  army.  A  few  months  passed,  and 
Napoleon,  comet-like,  landed  from  Elba. 
All  Ney’s  devotion  for  his  old  master  was 
resuscitated.  In  a  fit  of  uncontrollable 
enthusiasm  he  cast  to  the  wind  all  his 
vows  of  fidelity  to  the  King  of  France, 
and  joined  the  invader,  heart  and  soul. 
Let  Frenchmen  gloss  this  act,  and  justify 
it  with  a  logic  and  sophistry  peculiar  to 
themselves,  we  must  nevertneless  de¬ 
nounce  it,  in  plain  words,  as  treason.  Ney 
fouj^t  with  all  his  natural  gallantry  at 
Waterloo,  and  led  on  the  Old  Guard — to 
its  destruction.  He  subsequently  sought 
refuge  —  being  proscribed  —  at  the  house 


of  a  lady  related  to  him,  residing  at  the 
Chateau  de  Bessonis,  in  the  Department 
I  of  Lot.  She  concealed  him,  but  some  of 
j  her  visitors  saw  in  her  saloon  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  Egyptian  saber,  adorned  with  pre- 
!  cious  jewels,  which  Bonaparte  had  pre- 
j  sented  to  him  on  his  marriage.  This  le<l 
I  to  his  arrest  by  the  police.  His  trial,  con¬ 
demnation,  and  execution,  are  m.atters  of 
universal  history.  The  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  has  often  been  blamed  for  not  inter¬ 
fering  to  save  Ney’s  life — and,  doubtless, 
he  0014^  have  done  that  —  but  the  Iron 
Duke  throughout  life  made  duty  his 
watchword ;  and  he  felt  that  Ney  had 
committed  a  most  deplorable  act  of  trea¬ 
son  through  the  infatuation  of  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  Bonaparte.  Nevertheless,  all 
things  considered,  the  Bourlions  would 
have  acted  wisely  to  have  pardoned  such 
a  man  as  Ney.  They  injured  their  own 
c.ause  very  much  by  his  execution,  which 
has  been  deplored  to  this  day  throughout 
Fnance,  and  by  every  man  of  the  army  of 
which  he  was  the  idol.  A  feiv  years  ago 
a  grand  monument  was  erected  to  him  at 
Paris,  and  opened  and  consecrated  with 
all  the  pomp  that  the  army  and  the  church 
could  confer. 

Jean-de-Dieu  Soult  W'.as  born  at  Saint 
Amand,  March  29,  1769  ;  and  he  lived  to 
be  the  last  survivor  of  the  eighteen  mar¬ 
shals  created  in  1804.  The  year  1769 
w’as  also  the  birth-year  of  N.aiX)leon, 
Wellington,  Walter  Scott,  and  other  very 
eminent  men.  Soult’s  father  was  a  small 
notary,  and  he  himself  volunteered  as  a 
private  soldier  in  his  sixteenth  year.  Sole¬ 
ly  by  his  bravery  and  his  talent  he  rose 
to  be  a  general  of  brigade  in  1794.  Five 
years  subsequently,  after  many  a  hard 
fight  he  became  general  of  division.  He 
then  fought  under  Massena  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  in  1800  served  in  the  army  of 
Italy.  After  serving  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  he  returned  to  France  at  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,  and  in  1804  ho  com¬ 
manded  the  c.amp  at  Boulogne,  assembled 
for  the  inv.osion  of  England.  That  attempt 
(real  or  pretended  ?)  having  blown  over, 
war  with  Austria  ensued,  and  at  the  great 
battle  of  Austerlitz  Soult  commanded  the 
right  wing  with  such  effect  that  Napoleon 
told  him  he  was  one  of  the  “  premiers  ma- 
nccuvriers”  of  Europe.  In  1806  he  served 
against  Prussia,  where  he  earned  his  title 
of  Duke  of  Dalmatua,  and  in  1808  was 
sent  to  Spain  to  “  drive  the  English 
leopards  into  the  sea !”  How  he  succeed- 
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(hI,  the  history  of  the  Peninsular  campaign 
will  ever  attest ;  and  yet  it  is  but  justice 
to  this  subtle  chieftain  to  admit  that  had 
ho  had  almost  any  other  opponent  than 
our  own  Wellington,  tlio  result  might 
have  been  very  different. 

After  the  Russian  campaign,  Soult  bt*ing 
driven  out  of  Spain,  W'as  recalled  to  or¬ 
ganize  new  levies  of  conscripts,  and  he 
commanded  the  center  of  the  French  ar¬ 
mies  at  the  sanguinary  battles  of  Lutzen 
and  Bautzen.  Foreseeing  the  impending 
invasion  of  the  “  sacred  soil”  of  Franco, 
Soult  was  sent  to  defend  its  southeni 
frontiers.  He  made  determined  st.ands, 
but  could  not  long  check  the  advance  of 
the  enemy.  He  did  not  hesitate  about 
t<‘ndering  his  sword  to  the  restore<l  dy- 
n:isty,  an<l  w.as  rewarded  with  honors  and 
commands.  In  truth,  Soult,  in  addition 
to  his  otlier  bad  mor.al  qualities,  was  des¬ 
titute  of  gratitude,  .and  never  faithful  any 
longer  than  served  his  own  interests, 
(live  him  rank,  pay,  and  honors,  and  he 
would  draw  his  sword  for  an  emperor,  a 
king,  or  a  republic,  with  supreme  indiffer¬ 
ence.  In  December,  1814,  his  subservien¬ 
cy  obtained  him  the  office  of  Minister  of 
W.ar  ;  and  when  Napoleon  returned  from 
Elba,  he  issued  an  order  of  the  day  to  the 
army  denouncing  his  old  ma.ster  in  violent 
language  as  .a  wicked  “  usurper,”  jm  “  .ad¬ 
venturer,”  a  “  madman,”  .and  other  choice 
epithets.  The  “  usuqwr”  reentered  the 
Tuileries,  and  Soult  at  once  accepted  from 
his  hands  the  rank  of  a  peer  of  F ranee  .and 
a  high  military  r.ank.  Soult  fought  for 
the  “  adventurer”  at  Fleurus  and  Water¬ 
loo,  but  no  sooner  was  the  “  madman”  a 
second  time  dethroned  than  our  military 
“  Vicar  of  Bray”  once  more  turned  round, 
and  h.ad  the  disgusting  audacity  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  document  justifying  his  own  shame¬ 
less  tergiversations,  and  in  it  he  actually 
expressed  iinbounded  scorn  and  contem]»t, 
and  even  “  hatred,”  of  “  that  m.an”  —  the 
ex-Emperor  whom  he  had  so  lately  serv'ed 
right  valiantly.  Whether  the  Bourbons 
had  grown  suspicious  of  this  hypocrite,  or 
whether  he  overshot  the  mark  by  his 
mean,  infamous  ingratitude  to  the  “ad¬ 
venturer,”  certiiin  it  is  th.at  he  w'as  exiled 
for  some  j  ears,  but  in  1819  w’as  pardoned, 
and  his  baton  of  marshal  restored.  In  1827 
he  again  obtained  the  restoration  of  his 
rank  as  a  peer — principally,  it  is  s.oid,  by 
pretending  to  be  very  devout,  to  please 
Charles  X.,  who  was  priest-ridden.  This 
hypocritical  time-serv’ing  marshal  even 


used  to  go  about  in  religious  processions 
carrying  a  wax -taper.  For  this  he  earned 
the  ‘‘  Order  of  the  Holy  Spirit !” 

After  the  Revolution  of  1830,  he  again 
became  MinL'«ter  of  War,  an  office  he  held 
till  1834,  when  he  was  compelled  to 
resign,  owing  to  clamors  about  his  mal¬ 
administration  (and  worse !)  concerning 
money  matters.  He  wriggled  into  em¬ 
ployment  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  year.-*, 
and  was  sent  as  Ambassador  Extraordi¬ 
nary  to  England  at  the  coronation  of  our 
Queen.  He  was  President  of  the  Council 
of  France  from  1839  to  1845,  when  he  re¬ 
tired  with  the  title  of  Marshal-General. 
He  died  in  1851  at  a  great  age,  leaving  any 
thing  but  a  savory  memory.  He  was  the 
greatest  “  plunderer”  of  all  the  French 
generals,  and  that  is  saying  much.  Ho 
pillaged  every  country  where  he  held 
command.  After  his  death,  the  pictures 
which  he  had  stolen  from  Spain  alone 
sold  for  the  enormous  sum  of  sixty  thou 
sand  pounds.  As  a  soldier,  Soult  ranked 
high  among  his  brother  Marshals — as  e 
moral  m.an,  he  r.ankcd  the  lowest  —  as  e 
wholesale  plunderer,  he  surpassed  them 
all. 

A  splendid  contrast  to  Soult  was  the 
noble-hearted  warrior  whom  we  will  nex* 
introduce. 

Jac(iucs  Etienne  Joseph  Alexander 
M.acdonald  was  born  at  Sancerre,  Sep 
tember  17,  1765.  We  have  repe.atedly 
read  that  ho  was  descended  from  a  Scotch 
family — as  his  n.ame  indicates — long  settled 
in  France ;  but  Leynardier  says  he  was 
of  an  ancient  noble  Irish  family,  which 
followed  James  II.  of  England  when  ho 
sought  refuge  in  France.  Perhaps  Ley¬ 
nardier  w.as  drawn  into  an  error  by  the 
fact  that  Macdonald  was  a  Second  Lieu 
ten.ant  in  Dillon’s  Irish  Regiment  at  the 
beginning  of  the  great  Revolution,  and 
remained  behind,  although  the  rest  of 
th.at  corps  emigrated.  For  his  bravery 
at  Jeminapcs,  he  was  made  a  colonel  of  ’a 
regiment  of  infantry,  and  rose  to  be  gene¬ 
ral  of  division  in  1795.  He  served  as 
such  in  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  and  Italy, 
and  in  1798  was  made  Governor  of  Rome. 
Passing  his  many  subsequent  services,  we 
find  that  he  seconded  Bonaparte  W’ith  all 
his  heart  and  soul,  atid  in  1800  w.as  Gene- 
r.al-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  Reserve.  This 
“  reserve”  army  performed  most  impor¬ 
tant  services  in  actinal  warfare,  especially 
in  the  Tyrol,  and  Macdonald  so  distin¬ 
guished  liimself,  that  he  was  sent  in  1803 
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as  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  was  made 
a  Grand-Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Soon  after  he  fell  into  disgrace,  having 
compromised  himself  in  the  deplorable 
aftair  of  Pichegru.  But  in  1809  he  was 
again  in  favor,  commanding  a  division  of 
the  army  in  Italy.  At  the  b.attle  of 
Wagram  he  materially  aided  to  win  a 
brilliant  victory.  After  the  battle,  Napo¬ 
leon  embraced  him  and  said :  “  It  is  to 
you  and  to  the  artillery  of  my  guard  that 
I  ow'e  this  day.”  Aiid  on  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle  he  created  him  a  Marshal  of  the  Em¬ 
pire. 

We  have  not  space  to  chronicle  the  vic¬ 
tories  and  services  of  Macdonald  up  to 
the  Russian  campaign,  in  wdiich  he  com¬ 
manded  the  tenth  corps  of  the  army  ;  and 
after  the  fatal  campaign  was  ended,  he 
fought  at  Lutzen,  Bautzen,  and  Leipzig, 
where  he  performed  “  prodigies  of  valor.” 
He  took  part  in  the  defensive  campaigns 
of  1814,  and  when  Napoleon  was  compell¬ 
ed  to  ab<licate,  he  signific.antly  8.aid  to 
Macdonald :  “  I  am  not  rich  enough  to 
recompense  your  last  services,  but  at  least 
I  will  give  you  a  souvenir  which  will  re¬ 
mind  you  that  I  have  not  forgotten  that 
which  }'ou  have  done  for  me.”  The  ex- 
Emperor  then  presented  Macdonald  with 
a  saber  which  had  been  given  to  himself 
in  Egypt  by  Mourad  Bey,  and  which  he 
had  borne  at  the  battle  of  Mont  Thabor. 
“  See !”  8.aid  he,  “  something  which  will, 
I  think,  give  you  pleasure.”  “  If  I  had  a 
son,”  replied  the  chivalric  Macdonald, 
“  this  would  have  been  his  best  heritage.” 
“Give  me  your  hand!”  said  Napoleon, 
and  opening  his  arms,  M.acdonald  threw 
himself  on  his  master’s  breast,  and  they 
embraced  and  separated  in  tears. 

Macdonald  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
restoration,  not  in  the  despicable  spirit  of 
a  Soult,  but  as  a  brave  warrior,  “  without 
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fear  and  without  reproach,”  yields  to 
events  beyond  his  control.  He  was  con¬ 
fided  with  appointments,  and  continued 
as  faithful  to  the  restored  sovereign  as  he 
had  been  to  Napoleon.  In  July,  1815,  ho 
w’as  named  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Le¬ 
gion  of  Honor,  and  during  ten  subsequent 
years  he  bore  many  honors  and  commands. 
He  died  September  24,  1840,  in  his  sixty- 
fifth  year. 

The  two  noblest  qualities  of  Macdonald 
—  “  the  terrible  Macdonald,”  as  he  was 
termed  by  contemporaries  —  were  his 
golden  devotion  to  his  Emperor,  and  his 
bravery  in  action.  He  was  not  a  great 
general,  but  to  carry  out  the  commands 
of  others  he  held  the  very  first  rank.  His 
greatest  merit  was  not  Ids  braverjr,  but 
his  truly  noble  fidelity.  The  English 
translator  of  Thiers'  History  of  the  Con¬ 
sulate  and  the  Empire  says  of  Macdonald  : 
“  He  was  not  only  one  of  the  bravest  men 
in  the  French  army,  but  he  was  also  a 
man  of  uncommon  genius ;  and  had  he  not 
been  kept  down  by  the  jealousy  of  rivals, 
might  have  risen  like  !ilurat,  Soult,  or 
Bernadotte,  to  the  highest  military  r.ank 
and  favor.  His  mind  had  been  formed 
by  the  theories  of  the  old  school  of  war ; 
and  Macdonald’s  retreat  through  Tuscany 
was  equal  to  the  famous  retreat  of  ^loreau 

through  the  Black  Forest . 

After  the  Restoration,  Charles  X.  asked 
Macdonald  how  it  hajipened,  that  serving 
in  Dillon’s  regiment,  which  had  emigrated 
in  toto,  he  himself  had  remained  in 
France?  Macdonald  replied  :  ‘Sire!  it 
was  because  I  was  in  love  ;  and  I  am  glad 
enough  I  w'as,  since  to  that  circumstance 
it  is  I  owe  the  honor  of  now  sitting  at 
table  with  your  majesty  :  for  if  I  had  emi¬ 
grated,  I  should  most  likely  have  had  to 
live  in  t'ags,  aud  might  still  bo  a  poor 
man.’  ” 
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The  scepter  of  Psychology  has  decided¬ 
ly  returned  to  this  island.  The  scientific 
study  of  mind,  which  for  two  generations, 
in  many  other  respects,  distinguished  for 
intellectual  activity,  had,  while  brilliantly 
cultivated  elsewhere,  been  neglected  by 
our  countrymen,  is  now  no  where  prosecu¬ 
ted  with  so  nmch  vigor  and  success  as  in 
(ireat  llritain.  Nor  are  the  achievements 
of  our  thinkers  in  this  obstinately  contest¬ 
ed  portion  of  the  field  of  thought,  merely 
one-sided  and  sectarian  triumphs.  The 
two  conflicting  schools,  or  modes  of 
thought,  which  h.ave  divided  metaphysi¬ 
cians  from  the  very  beginning  of  sj)ccula- 
lion — the  d  posteriori  and  d  priori  schools, 
or,  as  they  are  popularly  rather  than  ac¬ 
curately  designated,  the  Aristotelian  and 
the  Platonic — arc  both  flourishing  in  this 
country ;  and  we  venture  to  .aflirm  that 
the  best  extant  examples  of  both  h.ave 
been  produced  within  a  recent  period  by 
Englishmen,  or  (it  should,  perhaps,  rather 
be  s.iid)  by  Scotchmen. 

Of  these  two  varieties  of  psychological 
speculations,  the  d  posteriori  mode,  or 
that  which  resolves  tlie  whole  contents  of 
the  mind  into  experience,  is  the  one  which 
belongs  most  emphatically  to  Great  Hri- 
taiu,  as  might  bo  expected  from  the  coun¬ 
try  which  gave  birth  to  Bacon.  The 
found.ation  of  the  d  posteriori  ])sychology 
was  laid  by  Hobbes,  (to  be  followed  by 
the  masterly  developments  of  Locke  and 
Hartley,)  at  the  very  time  when  Descartes, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  w.as  cre¬ 
ating  the  rival  philosophical  system ;  for 
the  French,  who  are  so  often  ill-naturedly 
charged  with  having  invented  nothing,  at 
least  invented  Gerin.an  philosophy.  But 
after  having  initiated  this  mode  of  meta¬ 
physical  investig.ation,  they  left  it  to  the 
systeinatic  German  thinkers  to  be  follow¬ 
ed  up,  themselves  descending  to  the  rank 


*  The  SenttiM  and  the  Tntdleet.  By  Alexander 
Bain,  A.M.  London.  1855. 

7'he  Emotiong  and  the  'Will.  By  Alexander 
Bain,  A. If.,  Examiner  in  Lof(ic  and  Moral  Philoso¬ 
phy  in  tho  Unirersity  of  London.  London.  1859. 


of  disciples  and  commentators,  first  on 
Locke  and  more  recently  on  Kant  and 
Schelling.  In  England,  the  philosophy  of 
Locke  reigned  supreme,  until  a  Scotch¬ 
man,  Hume,  while  making  some  capital 
improvements  in  its  theory,  carried  out 
one  line  of  its  apparent  consequences  to 
the  extreme  which  always  [irovokes  a  re¬ 
action  ;  and  of  this  reliction,  another 
Scotchman,  Reid  was  the  originator,  and, 
with  his  eminent  pupil,  Stewart,  also  a 
Scotchman,  introduced  as  much  of  the  d 
priori  philosophy  as  could  in  any  way  be 
made  reconcilable  with  Biiconian  princi¬ 
ples.  These  were  succeeded  by  Dr.  Thom- 
.as  Broum,  (still  a  Scotchrn.an,)  who  drew 
largely  and  not  xinskillfully  from  both 
sources,  though,  for  want  of  a  patience 
and  persevdr.ancc  on  a  level  with  his  great 
powers,  he  failed  to  effect  a  synthesis,  and 
only  produced  an  eclecticism.  Meanwhile, 
the  more  elaborate  form  of  the  «  priori 
philosophy  which  tho  Avhole  speculative 
energy  of  Germany  had  been  employed  in 
building  uj),  and  which  the  French  had 
expounded  with  all  the  lucidity  which  it 
.admitted  of,  Avas  in  time  studied  also 
among  us ;  and  .according  to  what  now 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  most  com- 
peteut  judges,  this  philosophy  has  found 
in  a  Scotchman,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  its 
best  and  profoundcst  representative.  But 
the  great  European  philosophical  reaction 
w.as  to  have  its  counter-reaction,  which 
has  now  reached  a  great  bight  in  Ger¬ 
many  itself,  and  is  t.aking  place  here  also  ; 
and  of  thi.s,  too,  in  our  island,  the  princi¬ 
pal  organs  have  been  Scotchmen.  Mr. 
James  Mill,  in  his  Analysis  of  the  Human 
Mind.,  followed  up  the  deepest  vein  of  tho 
Locki.an  philosophy,  that  which  was  open¬ 
ed  by  Hartley,  to  still  greater  depths ;  and 
now,  in  the  Avork  at  the  he.ad  of  this  arti¬ 
cle,  (Ave  say  Avork,  not  works,  for  tho  sec¬ 
ond  volume,  though  bearing  a  different 
title,  is  in  every  sense  a  continuation  of 
the  first,)  a  new  .aspirant  to  philosophical 
eminence,  Mr.  Alexander  B.ain,  ha.s  stop¬ 
ped  beyond  all  his  predecessors,  and  has 
produced  an  exposition  of  the  mind,  of  the 
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Bcliool  of  Locke  and  Hartley,  equally  re¬ 
markable  in  what  it  has  successfully  done, 
and  in  what  it  has  wisely  refrained  from 
—  an  exposition  which  deserves  to  take 
rank  as  the  foremost  of  its  class,  and 
as  marking  the  most  advanced  point 
which  the  d  posteriori  psychology  has 
reached.* 

We  have  no  intention  to  profess  our¬ 
selves  partisans  of  either  of  these  schools 
of  philosophy.  Both  have  done  great 
things  for  mankind.  No  one  whose  stu¬ 
dies  have  not  extended  to  both,  can  be 
considered  in  any  way  competent  to  deal 
with  the  great  questions  of  philosophy  in 
their  present  state.  And  though  one  of 
the  two  must  be  fundamentally  the  sui>e- 
rior,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  which¬ 
ever  this  is,  it  has  been  greatly  benefited 
by  the  searching  criticisms  which  it  has 
sustained  from  the  other.  But  as  the 
Lockian,  or  d  posteriori,  psychology  has 
for  some  time  been  under  a  cloud  through¬ 
out  Europe,  from  which  it  is  now  decided¬ 
ly  emerging,  and  giving  signs  that  it  is 
likely  soon  again  to  have  its  turn  of  as¬ 
cendency,  there  may  be  use  in  making 
some  observations  on  the  general  preten¬ 
sions  of  this  philosophy,  its  method,  and 
the  evidence  on  which  it  relies,  and  in 
helping  to  make  generally  known  a  work 
which  is  the  most  careful,  the  most  com¬ 
plete,  and  the  most  genuinely  scientific 
analytical  exposition  of  the  human  mind 
which  the  d  posteriori  psychology  has  up 
to  this  time  produced. 

In  these  remarks  no  complete  compar¬ 
ison  between  the  two  modes  of  philoso¬ 
phizing  is  to  be  looked  for.  Psychology, 
M'ith  which  we  are  here  concerned,  is  but 
the  first  stage  in  this  great  controversy — 
the  arena  of  the  initial  conflict.  The  ac¬ 
count  which  the  two  schools  respectively 
render  of  the  human  mind  is  the  founda- 


*  To  theae  writers  may  be  added  another,  of  kin¬ 
dred  merit,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  of  whose  able 
and  rarioiu  writings,  his  PrincipU$  of  Piychology 
is  one  of  the  ablest.  Though  the  dissertation  pre¬ 
fixed  to  that  work  is  the  Terr  essence  of  the  d 
priori  philosophy,  the  work  itself  is  wholly  of  the 
opposite  school ;  but  Mr.  Spencer,  though  possess¬ 
ing  great  analytic  power,  is  a  less  sober  thinker  than 
Mr.  Bain,  and,  in  the  more  original  portion  of  his 
speculation.^,  is  likely  to  obtain  a  much  leas  unquali¬ 
fied  adhesion  from  the  best  minds  trained  in  the 
same  general  mode  of  thought.  We  hare  there¬ 
fore  ^osen  Mr.  Bain’s  work  rather  than  Mr. 
Spencer’s  as  the  subject  of  this  article,  though  the 
latter  deserves,  and  would  well  repay,  a  complete 
critical  examination 


tion  of  their  doctrines  ;  but  the  croAvniiig 
peculiarity  of  each  resides  in  the  super¬ 
structure.  That  the  constitution  of  the 
giind  is  the  key  to  the  constitution  of 
external  nature  —  that  the  laws  of  the 
human  intellect  have  a  necessary  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  objective  laws  of  the 
universe,  such  that  these  may  Imj  inferred 
from  those — is  the  grand  doctrine  which 
the  one  school  affirms  and  the  other 
denies ;  and  the  difference  between  this 
doctrine  and  its  negation,  is  the  great 

i)ractical  distinction  between  the  two  phi- 
osophies.  But  this  question  is  beyond 
the  compass  of  psychology.  The  d  priori 
jdiilosophers,  when  they  Inculcate  this 
doctrine,  do  so  not  as  psychologists,  but 
as  ontologists;  and  some  distinguished 
thinkers,  who,  so  far  as  psychology  is  con¬ 
cerned,  belong  essentially  to  the  d  priori 
school,  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
enter,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  on 
the  ground  of  ontology.  Among  these 
may  be  counted  Keid  and  Stewart,  .as  well 
•as  other  more  recent  n.ames  of  eminence. 
Indeed,  the  grand  pretension  of  the  « 
priori  school  in  its  extreme  development, 
that  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
Absolute,  has  received  its  most  elaborate 
and  crusliing  refutation  from  two  jdiiloso- 

1)hers  of  that  same  school  —  Sir  William 
Lamilton  and  Mr.  Ferrier — Wwd  posteriori 
metaphysicians  having  in  general  thought 
that  the  essential  rehativity  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  could  dispen.se  with  direct  proof, 
and  might  be  left  to  re.st  on  the  general 
evidence  of  their  an.alysis  of  the  ment.al 
phenomena.  Yet  the  philosophers  whom 
we  h.ave  named  are  not  the  less,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  ontologists.  Tliey  all  hold 
that  some  knowledge,  more  or  less,  of 
objective  existences  and  their  laws,  is 
attainable  by  man,  and  that  it  is  obtained 
by  w.ay  of  inference  from  the  constitution 
of  the  human  mind.  Keid,  for  example, 
is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Matter —  not 
the  set  of  phenomena  so  called,  but  the 
actual  Thing,  of  which  those  are  effects 
and  manifestations — is  cognizable  by  us  as 
a  reality  in  the  universe  ;  and  that  exten¬ 
sion,  solidity,  .and  other  fundamental  at¬ 
tributes  of  visible  and  tangible  Nature, 
known  to  us  by  experience,  are  really  ainl 
unequivocally  qualities  inherent  in  this 
actual  thing  ;  tlie  evidence  of  which  doc¬ 
trine  is,  that  we  have,  ineradic.able  from 
our  minds,  conceptions  or  perceptions  of 
these  v.arious  objects  of  thought,  of  which 
conceptions  or  perceptions  the  existence 
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is  inexplicable,  save  from  the  rc.alit^  of  stituting  the  demonstrative  sciences  of 
the  things  which  they  represent.  Thus  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  statics,  and 
flir  Reid,  who  is  therefore  in  principle  as  dynamics.  Experience,  instead  of  Iwing 
much  an  ontologist  as  Hegel,  though  he  the  source  and  prototype  of  our  ideas,  is 
does  not  lay  claim  to  as  minute  a  know-  itself  a  product  of  the  mind’s  own  forces 
ledge  of  the  constitution  of  “Things  in  working  on  the  impressions  wo  receive 
themselves.’’  On  the  legitimacy  of  this  from  without,  and  has  always  a  ment.al  as 
mode  of  reasoning,  the  other  school  is  at  well  .as  an  extennal  element.  Experience 
issue  with  them.  The  possibility  of  onto-  is  only  rendered  possible  by  those  mental 
logy  is  one  of  the  points  in  dispute  between  laws  which  it  is  vainly  invoked  to  explain 
the  two.  It  is  one  into  which  we  do  not  and  account  for.  A  fortiori  do  all  our 
here  enter.  ide.as  of  snporsensual  things,  and  all  our 

On  the  ground  of  simple  psychology,  moral  and  spiritual  judgments  and  per- 
the  distinction  between  the  two  philo-  ceptions,  proceed  from  our  inherent  men- 
su))hics  consists  in  the  difterent  theories  tal  constitution.  Experience  is  the  occa- 
they  give  of  the  more  complex  pheno-  slon,  not  the  prototype,  of  our  ment.al 
nien.a  of  the  human  mind.  hen  we  call  ideas,  and  is  neither  the  source  nor  the 
the  one  philosophy  d  priori,  the  other  d  evidence  of  our  knowledge,  but  its  test ; 
posteriori,  or  of  experience,  the  terms  for  as  what  we  call  experience  is  the  out- 
must  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  not  ward  manifestation  of  laws  which  are  not 
meant  that  experience  belongs  only  to  to  be  found  in  experience,  but  which  may 
one,  .and  is  appealed  to  .as  evidence  by  one  be  known  d  priori,  and  as  the  effects 
and  not  by  the  other.  Roth  depend  on  can  not  be  in  contradiction  to  the  cause, 
experience  for  their  materials.  Roth  re-  it  is  a  neccss.ary  condition  of  our  know- 
quire  as  the  basis  of  their  systems,  that  ledge  that  experience  shall  not  condict 
the  actual  facts  of  the  human  mind  should  with  it. 

be  ascert.ained  by  observation.  It  is  true  We  .are  now  tomdiing  the  real  point  of 
they  differ  to  some  extent  in  their  notion  separation  between  the  d  priori  and  the 
of  facts ;  the  d  priori  philosophers  cata-  •  d  posteriori  psychologists.  These  last 
loguing  some  things  as  facts,  which  the  also  for  the  most  part  acknowledge  the 
others  contend  are  inferences.  The  fun-  existence  of  a  mental  element  in  our  ideas, 
damental  difference  relates,  however,  not  They  admit  that  the  notions  of  Extension, 
to  the  facts  themselves,  but  to  their  origin.  Solidity,  Time,  Space,  Duty,  Virtue,  are 
Speaking  briefly  .and  loosely,  we  m.ay  s.ay  not  exact  copies  of  any  Impressions  on  our 
th.at  the  one  theory  considers  the  more  senses.  They  grant  them  to  be  ideas  con- 
complex  phenomena  of  the  mind  to  be  structed  by  the  mind  itself,  the  m.ateri.als 
products  of  experience,  the  other  believes  alone  being  supplied  to  it.  Rut  they  do 
tliem  to  be  original.  In  more  ))reci8e  not  think  th.at  this  ideal  construction  t.akes 
language,  the  d  priori  thinkers  hold,  that  place  by  peculiar  and  inscrutable  laws  of 
in  every  act  of  thought,  down  to  the  most  the  mind,  of  which  no  further  account  can 
elementary,  there  is  an  ingredient  which  be  given.  They  think  that  a  further  ac- 
is  not  given  to  the  mind,  but  contributed  count  can  be  given.  They  admit  the 
by  the  mind  in  virtue  of  its  inherent  pow-  mental  element  as  a  fact,  but  not  ns  an 
ers.  The  simplest  phenomenon  of  all,  an  ultimate  fact.  They  think  it  may  be  re¬ 
external  sensation,  requires,  according  to  solved  into  simpler  laws  and  more  general 
them,  a  mental  element  to  become  a  per-  facts ;  th.at  the  process  by  which  the  mind 
ception,  and  be  thus  converted  from  a  constructs  these  great  ideas  may  be  traced, 
p.assive  and  merely  fugitive  8t.ate  of  our  and  shown  to  be  but  a  more  recondite 
own  being  into  the  recognition  of  a  dur-  case  of  the  operation  of  well-known  and 
able  object  extenial  to  the  mind.  The  familiar  principles. 

notions  of  Extension,  Solidity,  Number,  From  this  opinion,  which  ascribes  an 
M.agnitude,  Force,  though  it  is  through  ascertainable  genesis  to  that  part  of  the 
our  senses  that  we  acquire  them,  are  not  more  complex  mental  phenomena  which 
copies  of  any  impression  on  our  senses,  derives  its  origin  from  the  mind  itself,  in- 
but  creations  of  the  mind’s  own  laws  set  stead  of  regarding  it,  with  the  d  priori 
in  action  by  our  sensations  ;  and  the  pro-  psychologists,  as  something  ultim.ate  and 
perties  of  these  ideal  creations  are  not  inscrutable,  there  arises  necessarily  a  wide 
proved  by  experience,  but  deduced  d  difference  between  the  two  as  to  what  are 
priori  from  the  ideas  themselves,  con-  called  by  the  d  priori  philosophers  necesr 
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»ary  elements  of  thought.  M.  Cousin,  j 
one  of  the  ablest,  and  (Fichte  excepted) 
quite  the  most  eloquent  teacher  of  the  d 
priori  school,  deems  it  the  radical  error 
of  Locke  .and  his  followers  to  have  raised 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  at 
the  opening  of  the  inquiry,  without  first 
making  a  complete  descriptive  survey  of 
the  ideas  themselves  ;  which  if  they  had 
done,  he  thinks  they  must  have  recog¬ 
nized,  as  involved  in  all  onr  thoughts, 
certain  necessary  assumptions,  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  origin  which  Locke  ascribes  j 
to  them.  The  difference,  however,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  theones  is  not  as  to  the  I 
fact  th.at  these  assumptions  are  made,  but  I 
as  to  their  being  necessary  assumptions.  I 
The  Lockians  think  they  are  able  to  show  j 
how  and  why  the  mind  is  led  to  make  i 
these  assumptions.  They  believe  that  it  j 
is  not  obliged  by  any  necessity  of  its  na¬ 
ture  to  make  them.  They  think  that  the 
cause  of  our  m.aking  the  .assumptions  lies  | 
in  the  conditions  of  our  experience ;  that  ; 
those  conditions  are  often  accidental  and  i 
modifiable,  .and  might  be  so  modified  that 
we  should  no  longer  be  led  to  make  these  j 
assumptions  ;  and  even  when  the  assump-  j 
tions  depend  upon  conditions  of  our  ex-  j 
perience,  which  do  not,  so  far  as  our  facul-  ] 
ties  can  judge,  admit  of  actual  modifica¬ 
tion,  yet  if  by  an  exercise  of  thought  we 
imagine  them  modified,  the  supposed 
necessity  of  the  a.ssumptions  will  disap-  j 
pear.  For  example :  the  transcendentalist ! 
examines  our  ideas  of  Space  and  Time, 
and  finds  th.at  e.ach  of  them  contains  in- 1 
separably  within  itself  the  idea  of  Infinity. 
We  can  of  course  have  no  experimental 
evidence  of  infinity ;  all  our  experiences, 
and  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  all  our  ide.as 
derived  from  experience,  are  of  things 
finite.  Yet  to  conceive  Time  or  Space  ^ 
otherwise  than  as  things  infinite  is  im-  j 
possible.  The  infinity  of  Space  and  Time  j 
he  therefore  sets  down  as  a  necessary 
assumption  ;  .and  if  his  philosophy  leads  j 
him  (which  Kant’s  did  not)  to  regard 
Sp.ace  and  Time  as  having  any  existence 
at  all  external  to  the  mind,  he  proceeds, 
as  an  ontologist,  to  infer  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  assumption,  the  infinity  of  the 
things  themselves.  The  d  posteriori  psy¬ 
chologist,  on  his  part,  also  perceives  that 
we  can  not  think  of  Space  or  of  Time 
otherwise  than  as  infinite ;  but  he  does 
not  consider  this  as  an  ultimate  fact,  or  as 
requiring  any  peculiar  law  of  mind  or 
properties  of  the  objects  for  its  explana¬ 


tion.  He  sees  in  it  an  ordinary  manifest¬ 
ation  of  one  of  the  laws  of  the  association 
of  idea.s — the  l.aw,  that  the  idea  of  a  thing 
irresistibly  suggests  the  idea  of  any  other 
thing  which  has  been  often  experienced 
in  close  conjunction  with  it,  and  not  other¬ 
wise.  As  we  have  never  liad  experience 
of  any  point  of  space  without  other  points 
beyond  it,  nor  of  any  point  of  time  with¬ 
out  others  following  it,  the  law  of  indis¬ 
soluble  association  makes  it  impossible  for 
ns  to  think  of  any  jioint  of  space  or  time, 
however  distant,  without  having  the  idea 
irresistibly  realized  in  imagination,  of 
other  points  still  more  remote.  And  thus 
the  supposed  original  and  inherent  pro¬ 
perty  of  these  two  ideas  is  comjdetely 
explained  and  accounted  for  by  the  law 
of  a.ssoci.ation  ;  and  we  are  enabled  to  see, 
that  if  Sp.ace  or  Time  were  really  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  termination,  we  should  be  just 
as  unable  as  we  now  are  to  conceive  the 
ide.a.  This  being  once  seen,  although  the 
mental  element,  Infinity,  still  remains  at¬ 
tached  to  the  ideas,  we  are  no  longer 
prompted  to  make  a  “  necessary  assump¬ 
tion”  of  a  corresponding  objective  fact. 
We  are  enabled  to  acknowledge  our 
ignorance,  and  our  inability  to  judge 
whether  the  course  of  Things,  in  this 
respect,  correspomls  with  our  necessities 
of  Thought.  Space  or  Time  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  be  inherently  terminable, 
though  in  our  jiresent  condition  we  are 
totally  incapable  of  conceiving  a  termina¬ 
tion  to  them.  Could  we  arrive  at  the  end 
of  space,  we  should,  no  doubt,  be  a))j)rised 
of  it  by  some  new  and  strange  impres.siou 
upon  our  senses,  of  which  it  is  not  at  j (re¬ 
sent  in  our  power  to  form  the  faintest 
idea.  But  under  all  other  circumstances 
the  association  is  indissoluble,  since  every 
moment’s  experience  is  constantly  renew¬ 
ing  it. 

In  this  example,  which  is  the  more  sig¬ 
nificant  as  the  case  is  generally  considered 
one  of  the  main  strongholds  of  the  d 
priori  school,  the  two  leading  doctrines 
of  the  most  advanced  d  posteriori  psy¬ 
chology  are  very  clearly  brought  to  view  : 
first,  that  the  more  recondite  phenomena 
of  tlie  mind  are  formed  out  of  the  more 
simple  and  elementary ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  mental  law,  by  means  of  which 
this  formation  takes  place,  is  the  Law  of 
Association.  Though  not  the  first  who 
pointed  out  this  law,  Locke  was  the  au- 
I  thor  of  its  first  great  application  to  the 
I  explanation  of  the  mental  phenomena,  by 
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liis  doctrine  of  Complex  Ideas.  Tlie  idea 
of  an  orange,  for  examj)lc,  is  compounded 
of  certain  simple  ideas  of  color,  of  visible 
and  tangible  shape,  of  taste,  of  smell,  of  a 
certain  consistence,  weight,  internal  struc¬ 
ture,  .and  so  forth ;  yet  an  idea  of  an 
orange  is  to  our  feelings  and  conceptions 
one  single  ide.a,  not  a  plurality  of  ideas ; 
thus  showing  that  when  any  number  of 
sensations  have  been  often  experienced 
simnltaneously  or  in  very  ra{)id  succes¬ 
sion,  the  ideas  of  those  sensations  not 
only  raise  up  one  another,  but  do  this  so 
certainly  and  instantaneously  as  to  run 
together  and  seem  melted  into  one.  In 
this  example,  however,  the  original  ele¬ 
ments  may  still,  by  an  ordinary  effort  of 
consciousness,  be  distinguished  in  the  j 
compound.  It  was  reserved  for  ILartley 
to  show  that  mental  phenomena,  joined 
together  by  association,  may  form  a  still 
more  intimate,  and  as  it  were  chemic.al 
union  —  may  merge  into  a  compound,  in 
which  the  separate  elements  are  no  more 
distinguisluable,  .as  such,  than  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  in  water,  the  compound  hav¬ 
ing  all  the  a]>i)earance  of  a  phenomenon 
mi  f/e/ieris,  as  simple  .and  elementary  as 
the  ingredients,  and  with  properties  dif¬ 
ferent  from  .any  of  them ;  a  truth  which, 
once  ascertained,  evidently  opens  a  new 
and  wider  range  of  possibilities  for  the 
generation  of  mental  i)henomen.a  by  means 
of  .association. 

The  most  complete  .and  scientific  form  of 
the  d  posteriori  jisychology  is  th.at  which 
considers  the  law  of  association  as  the  gov¬ 
erning  princijilc,  by  means  of  which  the 
more  complex  .and  recondite  mental  phe¬ 
nomena  shape  themselves,  or  are  shaped, 
out  of  tlie  simpler  mental  elements.  The 
great  problem  of  this  form  of  psychology 
is  to  ascertain  not  liow  far  this  law  ex¬ 
tends,  for  it  extends  to  everything;  ide.as 
of  sensation,  intellectual  ideas,  emotions, 
desires,  volitions,  any  or  all  of  these  may 
become  connected  by  association  under 
the  two  laws  of  Contiguity  .and  Resem¬ 
blance,  .and  when  so  connected,  acquire 
the  power  of  calling  up  one  another. 
Not,  therefore,  how  far  the  law  extends, 
is  tlie  problem,  but  how  much  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  variety  of  the  mental  phenomena 
It  is  cajiablc  of  explaining  ;  what  ultim.ate 
elements  of  the  muni  remain,  when  all  are 
subtracted,  the  form.ation  of  which  can  be 
in  this  way  accounted  for  ;  and  how,  out 
of  those  elements,  .and  the  law,  or  rather 
laws,  of  association,  the  remainder  of  the 


mental  phenomena  are  built  up.  On  this 
part  of  the  subject  there  arc,  as  might  be 
expected,  many  differences  of  doctrine, 
and  the  theory,  like  all  theories  of  an  un¬ 
completed  science,  is  in  a  state  of  progress¬ 
ive  improvement. 

This  mode  of  interpreting  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  mind  is  not  unfrequently  stig¬ 
matized  .as  materialistic ;  how  far  justly, 
may  bo  seen  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  Idealism  of  Berkeley  is  one  of  the  de- 
vcloj)mcnts  of  this  theory.  With  material¬ 
ism  in  the  obnoxious  sense,  this  view  of 
the  mind  has  no  necessary  connection, 
though  doubtless  not  so  directly  exclusive 
of  it  as  is  the  riv.al  theory.  But  if  it  l>e 
matcri.alism  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
material  conditions  of  our  mental  opera¬ 
tions,  all  theories  of  the  mind  which  have 
any  pretension  to  comprehensiveness  must 
be  materialistic.  Whether  organization 
.alone  could  produce  life  and  thought,  we 
jirob.ably  shall  never  certainly  know,  un¬ 
less  we  could  repeat  Frankenstein’s  ex¬ 
periment  ;  but  that  our  mcnt.al  operations 
iiave  material  conditions,  can  be  denied 
by  no  one  who  acknowledges,  wh.at  all 
now  admit,  that  the  mind  emplovs  the 
brain  .as  its  material  organ.  And  this  be¬ 
ing  granted,  there  is  nothing  more  ma¬ 
terialistic  in  endeavoring,  so  far  as  our 
mc.ans  of  physiologic.al  exjdanation  allow, 
to  trace  out  the  detailed  connections  be¬ 
tween  mental  manifest.ations  and  cerebral 
or  nervous  states.  Unli.appily,  the  know¬ 
ledge  hitherto  obt.ainable  on  this  subject 
has  been  very  limited  in  amount ;  but 
when  we  consider,  for  example,  the  c.ase 
of  .all  our  stronger  emotions,  and  the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  almost  every  part  of  our  phy¬ 
sical  frame,  which  is  occasioned  in  these 
cases  by  a  mere  ment.al  idea,  no  rational 
person  can  doubt  the  closeness  of  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  functions  of  the  ner- 
votis  system  and  the  phenomena  of  mind, 
nor  think  any  exposition  of  the  mind  sat¬ 
isfactory  into  winch  that  connection  does 
not  enter  .as  a  prominent  feature. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Associ¬ 
ation  Psychology  does  in  many  cases  rep¬ 
resent  the  higher  mental  states  as  in  a 
certain  sense  the  outgrowth  and  offspring 
of  the  lower.  But  in  other  cases,  jdiiloso- 
phers  h.ave  not  considered  as  degrading, 
the  form.ation  of  noble  products  out  of 
base  m.aterials,  and  h.ave  rather  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  celebrate  this  as  one  of  the  ex¬ 
emplifications  of  wisdom  and  contriv.anco 
in  the  arr.angements  of  Nature.  Without 
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undertaking  to  determine  what  portion  of 
truth  lies  in  this  philosophy,  and  how  far 
any  of  the  nobler  phenomena  of  mind  are 
really  constructed  from  the  materials  of 
our  animal  nature,  it  is  certain  that,  to 
whatever  extent  this  is  the  fact,  it  ought 
to  be  known  and  recognized.  If  these 
nobler  parts  of  our  nature  are  not  self- 
sown  and  original,  but  are  built  or  build 
themselves  up,  out  of  no  matter  what  ma¬ 
terials,  it  must  be  highly  important  to  the 
work  of  the  education  and  improvement 
of  human  character,  to  understand  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  process  by  which 
the  materials  are  put  together.  These 
composite  parts  of  our  constitution  (grant¬ 
ing  them  to  be  such)  are  not  for  that  rea¬ 
son  factitious  and  unnatural.  The  pro¬ 
ducts  are  not  less  a  part  of  human  nature 
than  their  component  elements.  Water 
is  as  truly  one  of  the  substances  in  exter¬ 
nal  nature  as  hydrogen  or  oxygen,  and  to 
suppose  it  non-existent,  would  imply  as 
great  a  change  in  all  we  know  of  the  order 
of  things  in  w’hich  we  live.  It  is  only  to 
a  very  vulgar  type  of  mind  that  a  grand 
or  beautiful  object  loses  its  charm  when 
it  loses  some  of  its  mystery,  through  the 
un  vailing  of  a  part  of  the  process  by  which 
it  is  created  in  the  secret  recesses  of  Na¬ 
ture. 

The  aim,  then,  which  the  Association 
I*sychology  proposes  to  itself  is  one  which 
both  schools  of  mental  philosophy  should 
equally  desire  to  see  vigorously  prosecu¬ 
ted.  It  is  important,  even  from  the 
point  of  view  of  transcendentalists,  that 
all  which  can  be  done  by  this  system  for 
the  explanation  of  the  mental  phenomena 
should  be  brought  to  light.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  all  admit  that  there  is  much 
which  can  be  so  explained.  The  law  of 
association,  every  one  allows,  is  real,  and 
a  large  number  of  mental  facts  are  expli¬ 
cable  thereby.  But  further,  the  sole 
ground  upon  which  the  transcendental 
mode  of  speculation  in  psychology  can 
possibly  stand,  is  the  failure  of  the  other. 
The  evidence  of  the  d  priori  theory  must 
alwavs  be  negative.  There  can  be  no 
positive  proof  that  oxygen,  or  any  other 
tx>dy,  is  a  simple  substance.  The  sole 
roof  that  can  be  given  is,  that  no  one 
as  hitherto  succeeded  in  decomposing  it. 
And  nothing  can  positively  prove  that 
any  particular  one  of  the  constituents  of 
the  mind  is  ultimate.  We  c.an  only  pre¬ 
sume  it  to  be  such,  from  the  ill  success  of 
every  attempt  to  resolve  it  into  simpler 


elements.  If,  indeed,  the  phenomena  al¬ 
leged  to  be  complex  manifested  them¬ 
selves  chronologically  at  an  earlier  period 
than  those  from  which  they  are  said  to  bo 
compounded,  this  would  be  a  complete 
disproof,  at  least  of  that  origin.  But  the 
fact  is  not  so ;  on  the  contrary,  the  higher 
mental  phenomena  are  so  well  known  to 
unfold  themselves  after  the  low’cr,  that 
sensational  experience,  which  is  so  violent¬ 
ly  repudiated  as  their  origin  and  source, 
is,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  admitted 
as  the  occasion  which  calls  into  action  the 
mental  laws  that  develop  them.  The  first 
question,  therefore,  in  an.alytical  psycholo¬ 
gy  ought  to  be,  how  much  of  the  furniture 
of  the  mind  will  experience  and  associa¬ 
tion  account  for  ?  The  residuum,  winch 
can  not  be  so  explained,  must  be  provi¬ 
sionally  set  down  as  ultimate,  and  handed 
over  to  observation  to  determine  its  con¬ 
ditions  and  laws. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necess.ary  to  be 
exi(/€ant  as  to  the  evidence  for  the  validity 
of  the  analysis  by  which  a  mental  pheno¬ 
menon  is  resolved  into  association.  Much 
has  been  tendered  on  this  subject,  even  by 
powerful  thinkers,  as  proved  truth,  to 
which  it  is  impossible  soberlv  to  assign 
any  higher  value  than  that  of  pliilosophical 
conjecture.  The  rules  of  inductive  logic 
must  be  duly  apjilied  to  the  case.  When 
the  elements  can  be  recognized  by  our 
consciousness  as  distinguishably  existing 
in  the  compound,  there  is  no  difliculty. 
When  they  are  not  thus  distinguishable, 
the  gradual  growth  ami  building  up  of 
the  complex  phenomenon  may  be  a  fact 
amenable  to  direct  observation.  In  the 
case  of  the  higher  intellectual  and  inor.al 
phenomena  of  our  being,  the  observation 
may  be  practiced  on  ourselves.  In  the 
case  of  those  of  our  acquisitions  which  arc 
made  too  early  to  be  remembered,  the  ob¬ 
servation  m,ay  be  of  children,  of  the  young 
of  other  anim.als,  or  of  persons  who  are, 
or  W’ere,  during  a  part  of  life,  shut  out 
from  some  of  the  ordinary'  sources  of  ex¬ 
perience;  persons,  like  (.'aspar  Hauser, 
brought  up  in  confinement  and  solitude  ; 
persons  destitute  of  sight  or  hearing ;  es¬ 
pecially  those  born  blind  and  suddenly 
restored  to  sight.  This  last  is  a  precious 
source  of  information,  which  unfortu¬ 
nately  has  been  very  scantily’  made  use 
of.  In  the  case  of  children  and  young 
animals,  our  power  is  very  limited  of  as¬ 
certaining  what  actually  passes  within 
them.  But  in  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  in- 
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terpret  their  outward  manifestations,  we  supposes)  of  which  we  can  say  th.at,  from 
h.ave  some  me.ans  of  ascertaining  what,  in  its  own  nature,  it  could  not  possibly  have 
their  minds,  precedes  what ;  wo  can  often,  been  produced  by  association.  But,  from 
by  sufficiently  close  observation,  perceive  the  intrinsic  possibility  of  its  having  been 
a  mental  faculty  forming  itself  by  gradinal  ^  so  produced,  to  its  actually  being  so,  is  a 
growth ;  and  in  some  cases  we  c.an,  to  a  '  wide  step  ;  .and  unless  the  c.ase  admits  of 
certain  extent,  ascertain  the  conditions  of !  actual  experiment,  or  unless  there  be 
its  formation,  which  are  often  such  as  to  |  something  in  the  observed  development 
bring  it  within  the  known  laws  of  associa- 1  of  the  individual  mind  to  bear  out  the 
tion.  Though  the  product  may,  to  our  |  conjecture,  it  can  be  ranked  only  as  an 
consciousness,  appear  sui  ffeneritt,  not  hypothesis,  of  no  present  value  except  to 
identical  in  its  nature  with  .any  or  with  .all !  suggest  points  for  further  verification, 
of  the  elements,  yet  if  the  mode  of  its  pro- 1  There  i.s,  however,  a  large  class  of  cases 
duction  be  invariably  found  to  consist  in  I  —  and  these  are  .among  the  most  import- 
bringing  certain  sensations  or  ide.as  to  i  .ant  of  .all  —  in  which  the  explanation  bv 
pass  through  the  mind  simultaneously  or  I  way  of  .association  is  not  attended  witK 
in  immediate  succession,  .and  if  the  effect  i  any  of  these  difficulties  and  uncertainties, 
is  jtroduced/wri /KZMU  with  the  number  of  I  The  mental  fact  which  is  the  subject  of 
repetitions  of  this  conjunction,  we  may  con-  [  disjiute  may  be,  not  any  one  mental  phe- 
clude,  with  considerable  assurance,  that  I  nomenon,  but  a  conjunction  between  phe- 
the  apparently  simjile  phenomenon  is  a  •  nomena.  The  thing  to  be  explained  often 
compound  of  those  ideas  united  by  assoei-  is  no  other  than  the  fact  th.at  some  one 
.ation.  For  we  know  that  it  is  the  effecjt  of  idea  is  suggested  by,  and  apparently  in- 
rejwtition  to  knit  all  conjunctions  of  ideas  volved  in,  another  ;  and  the  point  to  be 
closer  and  closer,  until  they  so  coalesce  as  decided  is,  whether  this  happens  neccssa- 
to  leave  no  trace  in  our  consciousness  of  rily,  .and  by  an  inherent  law ;  as  infinity  is 
their  separate  existence.  One  of  the  most  said  to  be  inherently  involved  in  our  ideas 
familiar  cases  of  this  remarkable  law,  is  of  time  and  sp.ace,  .and  externality  in  our 
the  case  of  what  are  called  the  acquired  ideas  of  tangible  objects.  In  such  cases 
perceptions  of  sight.  It  is  admitted  by  the  evidence  of  origin  in  association  may 
ne.arly  all  psjrchologists  that  when  w’e  ap-  often  be  complete  ;  and  it  is  in  such  that 
pear  to  see  distance  and  m.agnitude  by  the  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  Association 
eye,  we  do  not  really  see  them,  but  see  Psychology  have  been  achieved.  A  con- 
only  certain  signs,  from  which,  by  a  pro-  junction,  however  close  and  .apparently 
cess  of  reasoning,  rendered  so  r.apid  by  indissolulde,  between  two  ideas,  is  not 
practice  as  to  h.ave  become  entirely  un-  only  an  effect  which  association  is  able  to 
conscious,  we  infer  the  distance  or  magni-  produce,  but  one  which  it  is  certain  to 
tude  which  we  fancy  we  see.  No  alleged  produce,  if  the  necessary  conditions  are 
transformation  of  mental  phenomena  by  sufficiently  often  repeated  without  the  in- 
.association  can  be  more  complete,  or  more  tervention  of  any  fact  tending  to  produce 
extraordinary,  than  this.  \  et  it  is  one  of  a  counter-association.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  few  results  of  psychological  analysis  in  these  cases,  sufficient  if  we  can  show 
which  can  be  brought  to  the  test  of  a  that  there  h.as  really  existed  the  invariable 
complete  Baconian  induction ;  for  the  case  conjunction  of  sensible  phenomena  in  ex. 
admits  of  an  ample  range  of  experiments;  perience  which  is  necessary  for  the  forma- 
and  the  result  of  them  is,  th.at  wherever  tion  of  an  inseparable  association  between 
the  signs  arc  the  same,  our  impressions  of  the  corresponding  ideas.  If,  &s  in  the 
distance  and  magnitude  are  the  s.ame ;  .and  cash  of  Time  and  Space,  already  exam- 
wherever  the  signs  are  different,  ouf  im-  ined,  this  can  be  shown  to  be  the  fact, 
pressions  are  different,  although  the  real  then  that  conjunction  of  sensible  experi- 
distaiicc  and  magnitude  of  the  objet't  ences  is  the  real  cause.  Forniation  by  as- 
looked  at  remain  all  the  while  exactly  as  sociation  is  the  true  theory  of  the  phe- 
they  were.  Hardly  any  theory  of  the  nomenon,  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
formation  of  a  mental  phenomenon  by  as-  unphilosophical  to  demand  any  other, 
soi'iation  can  deserve,  after  this,  to  be  re¬ 
jected  in  limine,  for  inherent  incredibility.  These  few  observations  on  the  nature 
or  inconsistency  with  our  consciousness,  and  scoiie  of  the  Association  Psychology 
Tliere  is  hardly  any  mental  jihenomenon  generally,  were  necessary  for  fixing  the 
(except  those  which  association  itself  pre-  position  of  Mr.  Bain's  treatise  in  mental 
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science.  Belonc^n^  essentially  to  the 
association  school,  he  has  not  only,  with 
ffreat  clearness  and  copiousness,  illustrat¬ 
ed,  popularized,  and  enforced  by  fresh  ar¬ 
guments  all  which  that  school  had  already 
done  towards  the  explanation  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  mind,  but  he  has  added  so 
largely  to  it,  that  those  who  have  the 
highest  appreciation  and  the  warmest  ad¬ 
miration  of  his  predecessors,  are  likely  to 
be  the  most  struck  with  the  great  advance 
Avhich  this  treatise  constitutes  over  what 
those  predecessors  had  done,  and  the  im- 
provea  position  in  which  it  places  their 
psychological  theory.  Mr.  Bain  possesses, 
indeed,  an  union  of  qualifications  pecu¬ 
liarly  fitting  him  for  wh.at,  in  the  Language 
of  Dr.  BrowTi,  may  be  called  the  physical 
investigation  of  mind.  With  analytic 
powers  comparable  to  those  of  his  most 
distinguished  predecessors,  he  combines  a 
range  of  appropriate  knowledge  still  wider 
than  theirs  ;  having  made  a  more  accurate 
study  than  perhaps  any  previous  psycholo¬ 
gist  of  the  whole  round  of  the  physical 
sciences,  on  which  the  mental  depend 
both  for  their  methods,  and  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  material  substratum  of  their  theories ; 
while  those  sciences,  also,  are  themselves 
in  a  far  higher  state  of  advancement  than 
in  any  former  age.  Tliis  is  especially  true 
of  the  science  most  nearly  allied,  both  in 
subject  and  method,  M'ith  psychological  in¬ 
vestigations,  the  science  of  Physiology  ; 
which  Hartley’,  Brown,  and  Mill  had  un- 
question.ably  studied,  and  knew  perhaps 
as  well  as  it  was  known  by  any  one  at  the 
time  when  they  studied  it,  but  in  a  super¬ 
ficial  manner  compared  with  Mr.  Bain ; 
the  science  having  in  the  mean  while  as¬ 
sumed  almost  a  new  aspect,  from  the  im- 
j)ortant  discoveries  which  have  been  made 
in  all  its  branches,  and  especially  in  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system,  since 
even  the  latest  of  those  authors  w’rote. 

Mr.  Bain  commences  his  work  with  a 
full  and  luminous  exposition  of  w'hat  is 
known  of  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  nervous  system.  What  may  be  called 
the  outward  action  of  the  nervous  sy’stem 
is  two-fold  —  sensation  and  muscular  mo¬ 
tion  ;  and  one  of  the  great  physiological 
discoveries  of  the  present  age  is,  that 
these  two  functions  are  performed  by 
means  of  two  distinct  sets  of  nerves,  in 
close  juxtajmsition,  one  of  w'hich,  if  sepji- 
rately  severed  or  paralyzed,  puts  an  end 
t«  simsation  in  the  jiart  of  the  body  which 
it  supplies,  but  leaves  the  power  of  mo¬ 


tion  unimpaired ;  the  other  destroys  the 
power  of  motion,  but  does  not  affect  sen¬ 
sation.  That  the  central  organ  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  lirain,  must  in  some 
way  or  other  cooperate  in  all  sensation, 
and  in  all  muscular  motion  except  that 
which  is  actually  autom.atic  and  mechani¬ 
cal,  is  also  certain ;  for  if  the  nervous  con- 
tinuity  between  any  part  of  the  body  and 
the  brain  is  interrupted,  either  by  the 
division  of  the  nerve,  or  by  ])ressure  on 
any  intermediate  portion,  unfitting  it  to 
|)erform  its  functions,  sensation  and  volun¬ 
tary’  motion  in  th.at  part  cease  to  exist. 
That  the  memory  or  thought  of  a  sensa¬ 
tion  formerly  experienced  has  .also  for  its 
necessary  condition  a  state  of  the  brain, 
and  of  the  same  nerves  which  transmit  the 
sensation  itself,  does  not  admit  of  the  same 
direct  proof  by  experiment;  but  is,  at 
least,  a  highly  probable  hypothesis.  When 
we  consider  th.at  in  dreams,  hallucinations, 
and  some  highly  excited  st.ate3  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  idea  or  remembrance 
of  a  sensation  is  actually  mistaken  for  the 
sensation  itself;  and  also  that  the  idea, 
when  vividly  excited,  not  unfrequently 
produces  the  same  effects  on  the  whole 
bodily  frame  w’hich  the  sensation  would 
produce,  it  is  hardly  possible,  in  the  face 
of  all  this  resemblance,  to  suppose  any 
fundamentally  different  machinery  for 
their  production,  or  any  real  difierence  in 
their  physical  conditions,  except  one  of 
degree.  The  instrumentality  of  the  brain 
in  thought  is  a  more  mysterious  subject ; 
the  evidence  is  less  direct,  and  its  inter- 
retation  has  given  rise  to  some  of  the 
ecnest  controversies  of  our  era,  contro¬ 
versies  yet  far  from  being  conclusively 
decided.  But  the  general  connection  is 
attested  by  many’  indi!q>utable  j»athologi- 
cal  facts,  such  .as  the  onect  of  cerebral  in¬ 
flammation  in  producing  delirium ;  the 
relation  between  idiocy  and  cerebral  mal¬ 
formation  or  disease  ;  and  is  confirmed  by 
the  entire  range  of  comparative  anatomy, 
W’hich  shows  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
the  various  species  of  animals  bearing,  if 
not  an  exact  ratio,  yet  a  very  unequivocal 
relation,  to  the  development  in  propor¬ 
tional  size,  and  complexity  of  structure, 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

However  imperfect  our  knowle<lgc  may 
still  be  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  nerv’ous  system,  it  is  certain 
that  all  our  sensations  depend  upon  the 
transmission  of  some  sort  of  nervous  influ¬ 
ence  inteard,  from  the  senses  to  the  brain, 
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and  th.'it  our  voluntary  motions  take  place 
by  the  transmission  of  some  sort  of  nerv¬ 
ous  influence  outward,  from  the  bi'ain  to 
the  muscular  system  ;  these  two  nervous 
operations  beinj?,  as  already  observed,  the 
functions  of  two  distinct  systems  of  nerves, 
called  respectively  the  nerves  of  sensation 
and  those  of  motion.  It  is  now  necessary 
to  notice  another  physiological  truth, 
brought  to  light  only  within  the  present 
generation,  namely,  the  different  functions 
of  the  two  kinds  of  matter  of  which  the 
nervous  system  is  compounded.  The 
nerves  consist  partly  of  gray  vesicular  or 
cell-like  matter,  partly  of  white  fibrous 
matter.  Physiologists  are  now  of  opinion 
that  the  function  of  the  gray  matter  is  that 
of  originating  power,  while  the  white  fib¬ 
rous  matter  is  simply  a  conductor  which 
conveys  the  influence  to  and  from  the 
brain,  and  between  one  part  of  the  brain 
and  another.  With  this  physiological  dis¬ 
covery  is  connected  the  first  capital  im- 
]»rovement  which  Mr.  Bain  has  made  in 
the  AssocLation  Psychology  as  left  by  his 
predecessors ;  the  nature  of  which  we 
now  proceed  to  indicate. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  writings 
of  the  Association  Psychologists,  must 
often  have  been  unfavorably  impressed  by 
the  almost  total  absence,  in  their  analyti¬ 
cal  expositions,  of  the  recognition  of  any 
active  element,  or  spontaneity,  in  the  mind 
itself.  Sens.ation,  and  the  memory  of  sen¬ 
sation,  are  passive  phenomena  ;  the  mind, 
in  them,  does  not  act,  but  is  acted  upon  ; 
it  is  a  mere  recij)ient  of  impressions ;  and 
though  adhesion  by  association  m.ay  enable 
one  of  these  passive  impressions  to  recall 
another,  yet  when  recalled,  it  is  but  pas¬ 
sive  still.  A  theory  of  association  which 
sto])S  here,  seems  adequate  to  account  for 
our  dreams,  oiir  reveries,  our  casual 
thoughts,  and  states  of  mere  contempla¬ 
tion,  but  for  no  other  part  of  o»ir  nature. 
The  mind,  however,  is  active  as  well  as 
passive ;  and  the  apparent  insufficiency  of 
the  theory  to  account  for  the  mind's  ac¬ 
tivity,  is  probably  the  circumstanccT which 
has  oftenest  operated  to  alienate  from  the 
Association  Psychology  any  of  those  who 
had  really  studied  it.  Coleridge,  M’ho 
was  oue  of  these,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life  a  decided  Hartleian,  has  left  on  re¬ 
cord,  iu  his  Biographia  Literaria,  that 
such  was  the  fact  in  his  own  case.  Yet, 
no  llartlei.an  could  overlook  the  necessity, 
incumbent  on  any  theory  of  the  mind,  of 
accounting  for  our  voluntary  {K>wcrs. 


Activity  can  not  possibly  be  generated 
from  passive  elements ;  a  primkive  active 
element  must  be  found  somewhere ;  and 
Hartley  found  it  in  the  stimulative  power 
of  sensation  over  the  muscles.  All  our 
muscular  motions,  according  to  him,  were 
originally  automatic,  and  excited  by  the 
stimulus  of  sensations  ;  as,  no  doubt,  many 
of  them  w’ere  and  are.  After  a  muscular 
contraction  has  been  sufficiently  often  ex¬ 
cited  by  a  sensation,  then,  in  Hartley’s 
opinion,  the  idea  or  remembrance  of  the 
sensation  acquires  a  similar  power  of  ex¬ 
citing  that  same  muscular  contraction. 
Here  is  the  first  germ  of  volition — a  mus¬ 
cular  action  excited  by  an  idea.  After 
this,  every  combination  of  associated  ideas 
into  which  that  idea  or  remembrance  en¬ 
ters,  and  which,  therefore,  can  not  be 
recalled  without  recalling  it,  obtains  the 
power  of  recalling  also  tlie  muscular  mo¬ 
tion  which  has  come  under  its  control. 
This  is  Hartley’s  notion  of  the  point  of 
junction  between  our  intellectual  states 
and  our  muscular  actions,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  theory  of  Volition.  It 
involves  two  assumptions,  both  of  which 
are  merely  hypothetical.  One  is,  that  all 
muscular  action  is  originally  excited  by 
sen8.ation8 ;  which  has  never  been  proved, 
and  which  there  is  much  evidence  to  con¬ 
tradict.  The  other  is,  that  between  the 
primitive  automatic  character  of  a  muscu- 
l.ar  contraction  and  its  ultimate  state  of 
amenability  to  the  will,  an  intermediate 
condition  is  passed  through,  of  excitability 
by  the  idea  of  the  sensation  by  which  the 
motion  was  at  first  excited ;  that  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  this  idea  is  necessary  in  all 
cases  of  voluntary  power ;  and  that  the 
recalling  of  it  is  the  indispensable  machine¬ 
ry  of  voluntary  action.  This  is  a  mere 
hypothesis,  which  consciousness  does  not 
vouch  for,  and  which  no  evidence  has 
been  brought  to  substantiate. 

Mr.  Bain  has  made  a  great  advance  on 
this  theory.  Those  who  are  ac(]|uainted 
,  with  the  h'rcnch  metaphysical  writers  of 
i  this  century,  or  even  with  the  first  paper 
of  M.  Cousin's  FragiiienU  Philosopfdques, 
will  remember  the  important  modification 
made  by  M.  L.aroiniguiere  in  Condillac's 

1)sychologic.al  system.  M.  Laromiguierc 
lad  noted  in  Condillac  the  same  defect 
which  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  Associ¬ 
ation  uhilosophers  ;  and  as  Condillac  had 
I  placed  the  passive  phenomenon.  Sensation, 
j  at  the  center  of  his  system,  M.  Liiromi- 
i  guiere  corrected  him  by  putting  instead 
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of  it,  tho  active  phenomenon.  Attention, 
as  the  fundamental  fiict  by  which  to  ex- 
])!ain  the  active  half  of  the  mental  phenom¬ 
ena.  Mr.  Bain’s  theory  (the  "erm  of 
which  is  in  a  passage  cited  by  him  from 
the  eminent  physiologist,  Muller)  stands 
in  nearly  the  same  relation  to  Hartley’s  as 
Laromiguiere’s  to  that  of  Condillac.  lie 
has  widened  his  basis  by  the  admission  of 
a  second  primitive  element.  He  holds 
that  the  brain  does  not  act  solely  in 
obedience  to  impulses,  but  is  also  a  self¬ 
acting  instrument ;  that  the  nerv’ous  influ¬ 
ence  which,  being  conveyed  through  the 
motory  nerves,  excites  the  muscles  into 
action,  is  generated  automatically  in  the 
brain  itself,  not,  of  course,  lawlessly  and 
without  a  cause,  but  under  the  organic 
stimulus  of  nutrition  ;  and  manifests  itself 
in  the  general  rush  of  bodily  activity, 
which  all  healthy  animals  exhibit  after 
food  and  repose,  and  in  the  random 
motions  w'hicn  we  see  constantly  made 
without  apparent  end  or  pur{)Ose  by  infants. 
This  doctrine,  of  which  the  accumulated 
proofs  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Bain’s  first 
volume,  (pages  73  to  80)  supplies  him 
with  a  simple  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
voluntary  power.  Among  the  numerous 
motions  given  forth  indiscriminately  by 
the  spontaneous  energy  of  the  nervous 
center,  some  are  accidentally  hit  on,  which 
are  found  to  be  followed  by  a  pleasure,  or 
by  the  relief  of  a  pain.  In  this  case,  the 
child  is  able,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  prolong 
that  particular  motion,  or  to  ab.ate  it ;  and 
this,  in  our  author’s  ojiinion,  is  the  sole 
original  power  which  we  possess  over  our 
bodily  motions,  and  the  ultimate  basis  of 
voluntary  action.  The  pleasure  which  the 
motion  produces,  or  the  pain  which  it 
relieves,  determines  the  detention  or 
relinquishment  of  that  particular  muscular 
movement.  Why  there  is  this  natural 
tendency  to  detain  or  to  get  rid  of  a 
muscular  contraction  which  influences  our 
sensations,  as  well  as  why  that  tendency 
is  towards  pleasure  and  from  p.ain,  instead 
of  being  the  reverse,  can  not  be  exjilained. 
The  author’s  reason  for  considering  this 
to  be  our  only  original  power  over  our 
bodily  movements,  is  not  that  the  supjK)- 
sition  aftbrds  any  help  in  clearing  up  the 
mystery,  or  possesses  any  su|)eriority  of 
antecedent  probability ;  for  it  is  just  as 
likely  d  priori,  that  we  should  be  able,  by 
a  wish,  to  select  and  originate  a  bodily 
movement,  as  that  we  should  merely  be 
able  to  prolong  one  which  has  already 


been  excited  by  the  spontaneous  energies 
of  our  organization.  Mr.  Bain’s  reason 
for  preferring  the  latter  theory,  is  merely 
that  the  evidence  is  in  its  favor ;  that  no 
other  is  consistent  with  observation  of 
children  and  young  animals.  We  will 
exhibit  a  part  of  the  exposition  in  his  own 
words : 

“  Dr.  Reid  has  no  hesitation  in  classing  the 
voluntary  command  of  an  organ — that  is,  tho 
sequence  of  fueling  and  action  implied  in  all  acts 
of  will — among  instincts.  The  power  of  liAing  a 
morsel  of  food  to  the  mouth  is,  acconling  to 
him,  an  instinctive  or  prcestablished  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  tho  wish  and  the  deed  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  emotional  state  of  hunger,  coupled  with  the 
I  sight  of  a  piece  of  bread,  is  associated  through 
I  a  primitive  link  of  the  mental  constitution  with 
the  several  movements  of  the  hand,  arm,  anil 
mouth  concerned  in  the  act  of  eating.  This 
assertion  of  Dr.  Reid’s  may  be  simply  met  by 
appealing  to  the  facts.  It  is  not  true  that  hu¬ 
man  beings  possess  at  birth  any  voluntary  com¬ 
mand  of  their  limbs  whatsoever.  A  babe  of 
two  months  old  can  not  use  its  hands  in 
obedience  to  its  desires.  The  infant  can  grasp 
nothing,  hold  nothing,  can  scarcely  fix  its  eyes 
on  anything.  Dr.  Reid  might  just  as  easily 
assert  that  the  movements  of  a  ballet-dancer  are 
instinctive,  or  that  wo  are  born  with  an  already 
established  link  of  causation  in  our  minds 
between  the  wish  to  paint  a  landscape  and  tho 
movements  of  a  painter’s  arm.  If  the  more 
perfect  command  of  our  voluntary  movements 
implied  in  every  art  be  an  acquisition,  so  is  the 
less  perfect  command  of  these  movements  that 
grows  upon  a  child  during  the  first  years  of 
life . 

“  But  the  acquisition  must  needs  rejiose  upon 
some  fundamental  property  of  our  nature  that 
may  properly  be  styled  an  instinct  It  is  thi.s 
initial  germ  or  rudiment  that  I  am  now'  anxious 
to  fa.sten  upon  and  make  apparent  There 
certainly  docs  exist  in  the  depths  of  our  consti¬ 
tution  a  property,  wherehy  certain  of  our  feel¬ 
ings,  especially  the  painful  class,  impel  to  action 
of  $ome  kind  or  other.  This,  which  1  have 
termed  the  volitional  property  of  feeling,  is  not 
an  acquired  property.  From  the  earliest  infancy 
a  pain  has  a  tendency  to  excite  the  active  organ-S 
as  well  as  the  emotional  expression,  although 
as  yet  there  is  no  channel  prepared  w  hereby  the 
stimulus  may  flow  towards  the  appropriate 
memliers.  Tho  child  whose  foot  is  pricked  by 
a  nceille  in  its  dross  is  undoubtoilly  impelled  by 
an  active  stimulus,  but  as  no  primitive  link 
exists  between  an  irritation  in  the  foot  and  the 
movement  of  the  hand  towards  the  part  affected, 
the  stimulus  is  wasted  on  vain  efforts  and  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  drown  the  pain  by 
the  outburst  of  pure  emotion.  It  is  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  almost  everj-  feeling  of  pain  to  stimulate 
eome  action  for  the  extinction  or  aliatement  of 
that  pain  ;  it  is  likewise  the  property  of  many 
emotions  of  pleasime  to  stimulate  an  action  for 
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the  continuance  and  increase  of  the  pleasure ; 
but  the  primitive  impulse  does  not  in  either 
case  determine  which  action . 

**  If  at  the  moment  of  some  acute  pain,  there 
should  accidentally  0C4;ur  a  spontaneous  move¬ 
ment,  and  if  Uiat  movement  sensibly  alleviates 
the  pain,  then  it  is  that  the  volitional  impulse 
belonging  to  the  feeling  will  show  itself.  The 
movement  accidentally  begun  through  some 
other  influence,  will  be  sustained  through  this 
influence  of  the  painful  emotion.  In  the  origi¬ 
nal  situation  of  things,  the  acute  feeling  is 
unable  of  itself  to  bring  on  the  precise  move¬ 
ment  that  would  modify  the  suffering ;  there  Is 
no  primordial  link  between  a  state  of  suffering 
and  a  train  of  alleviating  movements.  But 
should  the  proper  movement  be  once  actually 
begun,  and  cause  a  felt  diminution  of  the  acute 
agony,  the  spur  that  belongs  to  states  of  pain 

would  suffice  to  sustain  this  movement . 

....  The  emotion  can  not  invite,  or  suggest,  or 
waken  up  the  appropriate  action  ;  nevertheless, 
tlie  appropriate  action  once  there,  and  seasibly 
telling  upon  the  irritation,  is  thereupon  kept 
going  by  the  active  influence,  the  volitional  spur 
of  the  irritated  consciousness.  In  short,  if  the 
state  of  pain  can  not  awaken  a  dormant  action, 
a  present  feeling  can  at  least  maintain  a  present 
action.  This,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  is  the 
original  position  of  things  in  the  matter  of  voli¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  that  tlie  start  and  the  move¬ 
ments  resulting  from  an  acute  smart,  may  relieve 
the  smart,  but  that  would  not  be  a  volition.  In 
volition  there  arc  actions  quite  distinct  from  the 
manifested  movements  due  to  the  emotion  itself; 
these  other  actions  rise  at  first  independently 
and  spontaneously,  and  are  clutched  in  the 
embrace  of  the  feeling  when  the  two  are  found 
to  suit  one  another  in  the  alleviation  of  pain  or 
the  effusion  of  pleasure. 

“  An  example  will  perhaps  place  this  specula¬ 
tion  in  a  clearer  light.  An  infant  lying  in  bed 
has  the  painful  sensation  of  chillncss.  This 
feeling  produces  the  usual  emotional  display — 
namely,  movements,  and  perhaps  cries  and 
tears.  Be.sides  these  emotional  elements  there 
is  a  latent  spur  of  volition,  but  with  nothing  to 
lay  hold  of  as  yet,  owing  to  the  disconnected 
condition  of  the  mental  arrangements  at  our 
birth.  The  child’s  spontaneity,  however,  may 
be  awake,  and  the  pained  condition  will  act  so 
as  to  irriUto  the  siKintaneous  centers,  and  make 
their  central  stimulus  flow  more  copiously.  In 
the  course  of  a  variety  of  spontaneous  move¬ 
ments  of  arms,  legs,  and  body,  there  ocdiirs  an 
action  that  brings  the  child  in  contact  with  the 
nurse  lying  beside  it ;  instantly  warmth  is  felt, 
and  Uiis  alleviation  of  the  painful  feeling  becomes 
immediately  the  stimulus  to  sustain  the  move¬ 
ment  going  on  at  that  moment  That  movement, 
when  discovered,  is  kept  up  in  preference  to  the 
others  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  random 
spontaneity . 

“  By  a  process  of  cohesion  or  acquisition, 
coming  under  the  law  of  association,  the  move¬ 
ment  and  the  feeling  become  so  linked  together, 
Uiat  the  feeling  can  at  after  times  waken  the 


movement  out  of  dormancy ;  this  is  the  state  of 
matters  in  the  maturity  of  volition.  The  infant 
of  twelve  months,  under  the  stimulus  of  cold, 
can  hitch  nearer  the  side  of  the  nurse,  although 
no  spontaneous  movements  to  that  effect  happen 
at  the  moment ;  pa.st  reflection  has  established 
a  connection  that  did  not  exist  at  the  beginning, 
whereby  the  feeling  and  action  have  become 
linked  together  as  cause  and  effect” — The  Seneee 
and  the  Intellect,  pp.  292  6. 

In  confirmation  and  illustration  of  these 
ingenious  remarks,  we  quote  from  another 
part  of  the  same  volume  the  following 
“notes  of  observation  made  upon  the 
earliest  movements  of  two  lambs  seen 
during  the  first  hour  of  their  birth,  .and 
at  subsequent  stages  of  their  develop¬ 
ment 

“One  of  the  lambs,  on  being  dropped,  was 
taken  hold  of  by  the  shepherd  and  laid  on  the 
ground  so  as  to  rest  on  its  four  knees.  For  a 
very  short  time,  perhaps  not  much  above  a  min¬ 
ute,  it  kept  still  in  this  attitude ;  a  certain  force 
was  doubtless  exerted  to  enable  it  to  retain  its 
position ;  but  the  first  decided  exertion  of  the 
creature’s  own  energy  was  shown  in  standing 
up  on  its  legs,  which  it  did  after  tlie  pause  of 
little  more  than  a  minute.  The  power  thus  put 
forth  I  can  only  describe  as  a  spontaneous  burst 
of  the  locomotive  energy,  under  this  condition — 
namely,  that  as  all  the  four  limbs  were  actuated 
at  the  same  instant,  the  innate  power  must  have 
been  guided  into  this  quadruple  channel  in 
cousequence  of  that  nervous  organization  that 
constitutes  the  four  limbs  one  related  group. 
The  animal  now  stood  on  its  legs,  the  feet  being 
considerably  apart,  so  as  to  widen  the  ba.se  of 
support  The  energy  tliat  raised  it  up  contiuucil 
flowing  in  order  to  maintain  the  standing  jios- 
turc,  and  the  anim.al  doubtless  had  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  such  a  flow  of  energy  as  its  earliest 
mental  experience.  This  standing  posture  was 
continued  for  a  minute  or  two  in  perfect  stillness. 
Next  followed  the  beginnings  of  locomotive 
movement.  At  first  a  limb  was  raised  and  set 
down  again,  then  came  a  second  movement  that 
widened  the  animal’s  base  without  altering  its 
position.  When  a  more  complex  movement  of 
its  limbs  came  on,  the  effect  seemed  to  be  to  go 
sideways ;  another  complex  movement  led  for 
wards ;  but  at  the  outset  there  appeared  to  be 
nothing  to  decide  one  direction  rather  than  ano¬ 
ther,  for  the  earliest  movements  were  a  jumble 
of  side,  forward,  and  backward.  Still,  the  alter¬ 
nation  of  limb  tliat  any  consecutive  advance  re- 

auired,  seemed  within  the  power  of  the  creature 
uring  the  first  ten  minutes  of  life.  Sensation 
as  yet  could  be  of  very  little  avail,  and  it  was 
evident  that  action  took  the  start  in  the  animal’s 
history.  The  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  light 
must  needs  have  entered  to  stimulate  the  brain. 
The  contact  witli  the  solid  earth,  and  the  feelings 
of  weight  and  movement,  were  the  earliest  feel¬ 
ings.  In  this  state  of  uncertain  wandering,  with 
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little  change  of  place,  the  lamb  was  seized  hold 
of  and  carried  up  to  the  side  of  the  mother. 
This  made  no  difference  till  its  nose  was  brought 
into  contact  with  the  woolly  sidn  of  the  dam, 
which  originated  a  new  sensation.  Then  came 
a  conjunction  manifestly  of  the  volitional  kind. 
There  was  clearly  a  tendency  to  sustain  this 
contact,  to  keep  the  nose  rubbing  upon  the  side 
and  beUy  of  the  ewe.  Finding  a  certain  move¬ 
ment  to  have  this  effect,  that  movement  was  sus¬ 
tained;  exemplifying  what  I  consider  the  primi¬ 
tive  or  fundamental  part  of  volition.  Losing 
the  contact,  there  was  yet  no  power  to  recover 
it  by  a  direct  action,  for  the  indications  of  sight 
at  ^is  stage  had  no  meaning.  The  animal's 
spontaneous  irregular  movements  were  continu¬ 
ed  ;  for  a  time  they  were  quite  fruitless,  until 
a  chance  contact  came  about  again,  and  this  con¬ 
tact  could  evidently  sustain  the  posture  or 
movement  that  was  causing  it  The  whole  of 
the  first  hour  was  spent  in  these  various  move¬ 
ments  about  the  mother,  there  being  in  that 
short  time  an  evident  increase  of  facility  in 
the  various  acts  of  locomotion,  and  in  command¬ 
ing  the  head  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  up  the 
agreeable  touch.  A  second  hour  was  spent 
much  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  third  hour  the  animal,  which  had  been 
entirely  left  to  itself  came  upon  the  teat,  and 
got  this  into  its  mouth.  The  spontaneous  work¬ 
ings  of  the  mouth  now  yielded  a  new  sensation, 
whereby  they  were  animated  and  sustained,  and 
unexpectedly  the  creature  found  itself  in  the 
possession  of  a  new  pleasure— the  satisfaction 
first  of  mouthing  the  olyect ;  next,  by  and  by, 
the  pleasure  of  drawing  milk  The  intensity  of 
this  last  feeling  would  doubtless  give  an  intense 
spur  to  the  coexisting  movements,  and  keep 
them  energetically  at  work.  A  new  and  grand 
impression  was  thus  produced,  remaining  after 


the  fact,  and  stimulating  exertion  and  pursuit  to 
recover  it  Six  or  seven  hours  after  birth  the 
animal  had  made  notable  progress,  and  locomo¬ 
tion  was  easy, the  forward  movement  being  prefer¬ 
red  but  not  predominant  The  sensations  of  sight 
began  to  have  a  meaning.  In  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  the  animal  could,  at  the  sight  of  the 
mother  ahead,  move  in  the  forward  direction  at 
once  to  come  up  to  her,  showing  that  a  particu¬ 
lar  visible  image  had  now  been  a-ssociat^  with 
a  definite  movement ;  the  absence  of  any  such 
association  being  most  manifest  in  the  early 
movements  of  life.  It  could  proceed  at  once  to 
the  teat  and  suck,  guided  only  by  its  desire  and 
the  sight  of  the  object  It  was  now  in  the  full 
exercise  of  the  locomotive  faculty;  and  very 
soon  we  could  see  it  moving  with  the  nose 
along  the  ground  in  contact  with  the  gra.<<.H, 
the  preliminary  of  seizing  the  blades  in  the 
mouth . 

“  The  observations  proved  distinctly  three 
several  points — namely,  first,  the  existence  of 
spontaneous  action  as  the  earliest  fact  in  the 
creature’s  history ;  second,  the  absence  of  any 
definite  bent  prior  to  experienced  sensation; 
and  third,  the  power  of  a  sensation  actually  ex¬ 
perienced  to  keep  up  the  coinciding  movement 
of  the  time,  thereby  constituting  a  voluntary 
act  in  the  initial  form.  What  was  also  very 
remarkable,  was  the  rate  of  acquisition,  or  the 
rapidity  with  which  all  the  associations  between 
sensations  and  actions  became  fixefl.  A  power 
that  the  creature  didnotatall  possess  naturally, 
got  itself  matured  as  an  acquisition  in  a  few 
hours ;  before  the  end  of  a  week  the  lamb  was 
capable  of  almost  any  thing  belonging  to  its 
sphere  of  existence ;  and  at  the  lapse  of  a  fort¬ 
night,  no  difference  could  be  seen  between  it  and 
the  aged  members  of  the  flock.” — (Pp.  404-6.) 

(to  BI  COMCLUDZO  in  NIXT  HCMBia.) 
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Thx  fascination  w'hich  Italy  exercises 
over  all  accomplished  visitors  of  that 
beautiful  land  is  expressed  and  explained 
in  that  apostrophe  of  the  poet  Browning : 
“O  woman  country!”  Writers  upon 
France  catch  the  critical  vein  of  the  nation 


*  Tke  Italian  Campaign  of  Otneral  Bonaparte, 
in  1796-7  and  1800.  By  Gioaaz  Hoorsa.  Lon¬ 


don.  1869. 

TTie  Vieutitadu 
Vienna.  By  A  L. 


oy  Italy  since  tKe  Congress  of 
V.  QaxTTON.  London.  1859. 


and  fall  into  a  carping  tone ;  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  Switzerland  fails  to  insure  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  people ;  and  the  respect  felt 
for  German  promndity  is  of  a  somewhat 
abstract  character.  But  with  Italy  the 
pa.S8ing  stranger  falls  in  love,  and  the  long 
sojourner  imbibes  the  intoxication  of  pas¬ 
sion.  Tftt  Vicissitudes  of  Italy  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  work  of  a  person  who  has 
thrown  his  soul  into  the  cause.  He  is  one 
who  shares  not  the  despair  which  wTung 
from  Byron  the  exclamation — 
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“0  God  1  that  thou  wert  in  thy  nakedness 

Less  lovely  or  more  powerful !  ” 

for  he  sees  the  day  of  power  coming 
through  the  wisdom  and  valor  of  Sardi¬ 
nia’s  king,  parliament,  and  people.  The 
history  he  gives  proceeds  only  from  the 
settlement  of  1815.  Mr.  Hooper’s  book 
goes  further  back,  but  his  well-written  ac¬ 
count  of  Honaparte’s  Italian  cainpiii^ns 
touches  only  incidentally  on  the  jwlitical 
sUate  of  Italy.  In  the  following  article 
we  propose  to  go  rapidly  over  the  history 
of  Bonaparte’s  battles,  the  brilliancy  of 
which  turn  Magenta  and  Solferino  into 
mere  w'holesale  scrambling  butcheries,  and 
over  the  history  of  his  Itali.an  policy, 
which  was  so  selfish  ami  mean  that  it  Is  in 
no  danger  of  suftering  eclipse  from  th.at 
of  his  nephew,  w'hatevor  it  may  be.  We 
shall  attempt  no  labored  or  strained  paral¬ 
lels,  or  the  more  usually  strained  contrasts 
where  truth  is  too  often  sacrificed  to 
telling  antithesis  and  showy  eftect.  Yet 
is  there  one  fact  w'hich  stands  out  so 
conspicuous  as  in  itself  to  betr.ay  a  8y.stem. 
Venice  was  a  republic  until  Napoleon 
h.anded  her  over  a  bound  and  betrayed 
slave  to  Austria,  and  be  who  rivets  the 
ch:iin  is  one  w’hose  name  we  need  not 
pronounce.  The  treaties  of  Campo  For- 
mio  and  Villafranca  are  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  V enetian  bon<Iagc.  Leaving  it 
to  the  re-ader  to  point  inferences,  which, 
indeed,  lie  upon  the  surface,  we  proceed 
to  consider  Bonaparte’s  whole  career  in 
Italy. 

hfapoleon  Bonaparte’s  first  Itali.an  cam- 
p.aign  can  never  be  thought  of  without 
feelings  of  admiration.  The  youth  of  the 
commander,  ^he  was  only  twenty-seven,) 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  his 
troops,  and  the  misery  of  their  condition, 
w'hcn  compared  with  the  obstm^les  oppo¬ 
sed  by  armies  twice  as  great,  fully  provi¬ 
sioned,  adequately  equipped,  resting  on 
mighty  fortresses,  and  backed  by  posi-  j 
tioiis  of  natural  strength  apparentl}^  insur¬ 
mountable,  give  to  this  struggle  an  in¬ 
terest  which  is  increased  to  the  highest 
degree  when  w'e  consider  that  the  prize 
at  stake  wiis  no  less  than  the  deliverance 
of  beautiful  Italy  from  thr.aldom  and  her 
restoration  to  liberty !  We  speak  now 
of  that  camp.aign  as  it  presented  itself  in 
its  first  bright  glorious  aspect,  and  we 
have  the  more  right  to  do  so  as  the  army, 
which,  ragged  and  hungry,  followed  Bo¬ 
naparte  through  the  storm  and  snow  of 


j  the  Apennines,  were  animated  by  the 
belief  that  they  went  forth  to  fight  for  no 
selfish  ends,  for  that  they  were  truly  the 
I  armed  missionaries  of  freedom.  The  com¬ 
position,  the  character,  and  the  spirit  of 
that  army,  are  less  familiarly  known  than 
the  history  of  their  leader.  Who  is  there 
who  can  not  rejieat  the  story  of  the  Corsi¬ 
can  officer  of  artillery  that  showed  his  su¬ 
periors  the  way  to  retake  Toulon  from  the 
British ;  of  his  advancement  in  the  opinion 
of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  until 
at  length  he  gained  the  confidence  of  Bar- 
ras,  the  most  influential  member  of  the 
Government  of  the  Directory  ;  of  his  mar¬ 
riage  u  ith  the  fascinating  Josephine ;  of 
his  unhesitating  slaughter  of  the  Sections 
on  the  dajr  of  tlie  thirteenth  V endemaire  ? 
These  incidents  of  the  adventurer,  before 
the  campaign  of  Italy  raised  the  hero  to 
an  equality  with  the  Alexanders,  Ilanni- 
bals,  and  Caesars,  are  in  every  memory. 
But  of  that  aggregate  of  heroes,  whose 
several  rays  blend  with  his  own  crown  of 
glory,  a  word  must  needs  be  said.  These 
were  men  who  had  already  saved  their 
own  mother  country.  These  were  men 
who  had  shattered  the  coalesced  armies  of 
the  great  military  Powers  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  'riiey  had,  indeed,  doubly  saved 
France  b^  redeeming  her  reputation  from 
the  iniquities  of  the  lieign  of  Terror,  and 
now  they  went  forward  to  impart  to  the 
oppressed  the  privileges  they  had  con¬ 
quered  for  themselves.  This  is  what  that 
army,  away  from  the  intrigues  and  corrup¬ 
tions  of  political  factions  in  the  capital,  be¬ 
lieved.  These  men,  constantly  engaged 
in  the  field  in  defense  of  their  indejien- 
dence  and  of  the  republican  principle, 
were  at  once  patriots  and  profiagandists. 
Their  hearts  burned  with  nerce  {lolitical 
fanaticism,  which,  wanting  ns  it  may  have 
been  in  those  holier  elements  that  purify 
and  exalt,  rendered  them  contemptuous 
of  privation,  and  made  them  in  b.attle  in¬ 
vincible.  Commanded  by  a  leader  of 
genius,  what  obstacle  could  resist  them  ? 
And  it  was  so  willed  that  as  great  a  genius 
in  the  art  of  war  as  the  world  had  ever 
seen  should  arise  at  the  right  moment  for 
the  benefit  of  an  army  equal  to  himself. 
The  consequences  were  such  as  might 
have  been  expected,  and  which  we  pro¬ 
ceed  very  rapidly  to  trace. 

When  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Nice,  on 
the  twenty-seventh  March,  1796,  he  was 
as  much  struck  with  the  half-naked, 
famished  appearance  of  his  troops,  as  they 
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were  with  the  mean  figure  of  the  little,  veutional  rules  and  systems,  which  the 
lank,  boyish-looking  man,  whose  sickly  genius  of  Bonaparte  at  once  appreciated, 
and  sallow  countenance,  rendered  still  Beaulieu  cre)>t  along  the  shore  to  Genoii, 
more  wan  by  his  long  hair,  was  neverthe-  covered  by  the  English  fleet.  Here  let 
less,  redeemed  by  large  dark  eyes  of  un-  us  pause.  The  English  fleet  was  ordered 
common  lustre.  Young  as  he  was,  his  tliere  to  support  the  enemies  of  France, 
figure  lacked  the  buoyancy  of  youtli  as  but  it  was  in  defiance  of  Knglish  public 
much  as  it  wanted  the  erect  firmness  of  opinion.  There  is  no  fact  in  our  history 
manhood.  IDs  clothes  hung  loosely  about  more  easy  of  nroof  than  that  tlie  voice  of 
his  angular  body.  What  the  impressions  universal  England  was  raised  in  protest, 
of  the  soldiers  were  at  the  time,  and  tlie  and  vain  protest,  against  being  dragged 
revulsions  which  their  feelings  underwent,  into  w.ar  witli  France.  The  Lord  Mayor 
was  soon  afterwards  made  manifest  by  a  and  Corporation  of  London  petitioned 
characteristic  circumstance.  After  the  against  the  war.  At  Islington,  fifty 
passage  of  the  Bridge  of  Lodi  —  to  be  thousand  persons  met  to  demand  neutra- 
mentioned  more  particularly  hereafter  —  lity.  Meetings  for  the  sjime  purpose  were 
the  men,  w’ho,  according  to  republican  held  in  every  part  of  the  city.  The  fact 
fashion,  w'ere  used  to  elect  their  officers,  is  one  which  deserves  emphatic  notice  at 
assembled  in  a  gay  conventicle  round  their  this  time ;  for  it  furnishes  a  conclusive 
camp-fires,  and  bestowed  a  name  and  rank  answer  to  those  who  affect  to  regard  the 
on  the  hero  which  stuck  to  him  when  on  British  people  as  ever  ready  to  oppose 
the  throne,  that  of  “  the  Little  Corporal.”  France.  I  Lad  the  people’s  voice  been  ro- 
The  significant  pleasantry  was  subsequent-  spected  by  their  own  government,  the 
ly  repeated  —  the  “  Little  Corporal’’  was  French  would  not  have  been  able  to  en- 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant  and  hance  the  early  triumphs  of  Bonaparte  by 
lieutenant  and  captain;  but  as  novelty  adding  to  their  glory  the  failure  of 
and  surprise  are  the  salt  of  good  jokes,  British  opposition. 

“  Little  Corporal”  retained  immortal  hold  That  public  opinion  subsequently  wa¬ 
in  association  with  the  gray  frock-coat  vered,  and  that  indignation  at  the  horrors 
and  featherless  cocked-hat.  committed  by  the  revolutionary  monsters 

On  the  eleventh  April,  Bon.aparte  deepened  into  disgust  and  hatred  ought 
moved  from  Savona  at  the  head  of  some  not  to  be  denied ;  but  it  must  ever  re¬ 
forty-two  thousand  men  and  sixty  pieces  main  an  open  question  whether  the  Ueign 
of  artillery,  to  attack  twice  that  number  of  Terror  w.is  not  the  result  of  external 
of  allied  Austrians  and  Sardinians,  support-  pressure  upon  France.  It  w'as  while  the 
ed  by  tw'o  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  Old  King  w.as  swearing  fidelity  to  the  consti- 
Austrian  Beaulieu  reasoned  like  a  man  of  j  tution,  that  in  the  same  month  (July, 
seventy-five,  who  forgets  the  passionate  j  1792)  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  .at  the  head 
inspiration  of  half  a  century  before.  He  of  an  Austro-Prussian  army,  inv.adc«l 
saw  a  rich  city,  that  of  Genoa,  under  the  France,  heralding  his  approach  by  a  mani- 
nose  of  a  famished  army  of  invaders,  and  festo  which  might  well  have  caused  poor 
he  concluded  that  they  could  not  with-  Louis  to  exclaim :  “  Oh !  save  me  from  my 
stand  the  temptation.  This  low  view'  of  friends  I”  In  that  manifesto,  the  Niitiond 
French  nature,  which  a  witty  writer  has  Guards  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands 
C/Ontradistinguished  from  human  nature,  are  threatened  writh  death ;  magistrates 
led  well-fed  old  Beaulieu  into  a  false  move  are  warned,  on  peril  of  their  heads ;  towns 
which  proved  irreparable.  Bonaparte’s  I’esisting  the  allies  are  given  up  to  the  sol- 
eagle  glance  was  fixed  otherwise.  Its  diery ;  and,  finally,  adding  insulting  deri- 
point  of  attraction  was  not  the  glutted  sion  to  brutal  menaces,  promise  is  offered 
abundance  of  tho  city,  but  the  bleak  top  to  the  penitent  of  “  intercession  with  the 
of  the  Apennines,  over  which  his  star  was  Most  Christian  King  to  obtain  pardon  for 
rising.  His  plan  wJis  to  cut  the  allies  in  their  faults  and  errors.”  A  fortnight 
two  and  be.at  them  in  detail  —  a  project  afterwards  the  King  was  a  prisoner.  Tho 
admirably  favored  by  the  mass  of  low  !  whole  country  was  in  a  frenzy  of  indigna- 
mountains,  which,  unconnected  by  roads,  |  tion.  The  friends  and  relations  of  those 
steeped  in  snow,  and  troubled  by  the  |  so-called  emigres  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy 
spring  storms,  afforded  advantages  to  1  w’ere  first  arrested  as  hostages  and  then 
hardy,  weather-seasoned,  agile  young  !  massacred.  Tho  threats  of  foreign  Powers 
troops  over  soldiers  hampered  by  old  con-  j  were  met  with  shouts  of  defiance,  and 
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popular  fury,  already  stained  with  crime, 
was  excited  into  wild,  unjTOvernable  arro¬ 
gance  when  from  before  the  sans  ndottes 
of  Paris  the  well-trained  armies  of  Austria 
.and  Prussia  had  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 
It  w.as  not  until  the  King  was  brought  to 
death  that  the  British  Government,  taking 
advantage  of  the  general  stupor,  ordered 
the  French  envoy  to  (juit  within  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  Court  put  on  mourning. 
The  Republic  declared  war,  .and  England 
was  committed  to  the  coalition.  Our  first 
expetlitions  were  not  prosperous.  The 
Duke  of  York  blundered  from  failure  to 
failure,  which,  by  hurting  military  pride, 
only  involved  the  nation  in  further  hos¬ 
tilities.  But,  all  the  time,  the  English 
people,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of 
France  on  the  other,  were,  the  one  per¬ 
plexed  and  the  other  incensed,  at  the 
falseness  of  England’s  position.  For  whom 
Was  England  lighting?  For  the  Bourbon 
family,  which  had  stimulated  the  revolt  of 
the  American  colonies.  Against  whom 
WHS  she  fighting?  Against  the  subjects 
of  Louis,  who  had  become  inoculate<l  with 
American  principles,  through  the  King’s 
enmity  to  England.  With  whom  was  site 
fighting?  Why,  along  with  the  three 
crimintil  despots  who  had  partitioned  Po¬ 
land.  And  she  had  joined  them,  too,  in 
the  name  of  morality.  Thus  it  was  that, 
even  in  1796,  while  a  British  fleet  was 
covering  Austrian  movements  against  Bo¬ 
naparte  on  the  shores  of  Geno.a,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  jteople  .".t  homo  were  praying  and 
petitioning  in  v.aln  against  the  war  with 
the  French  Re])ublic. 

What  Bonaparte  aimed  at,  that  he  did. 
When  Beaulieu  was  awakened  from  his 
dream  of  error  by  the  French  cannon 
thundering  from  the  hights  of  Monte- 
riotte,  it  was  too  late.  The  enemy  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  meet  on  the  road  to  Genoa  had 
already  crossed  the  Apennines  unper¬ 
ceived.  He  had,  moreover,  by  skillful 
maneuvers,  surrounded  and  overwhelmed 
an  Austrian  division.  In  fact,  he  stpod 
victorious  master  of  the  mountain.  The 
Austrian  center  was  broken.  Bonaparte 
stood  between  the  Austrians,  guarding 
the  road  to  Milan,  ami  the  Piedmontese, 
Avlio,  on  his  left,  held  the  gorges  of  the 
Millcsimo,  which  they  regarded  .as  one  of 
the  natunal  bulwarks  of  their  country. 
He  resolves  upon  bending  his  main 
strength  against  the  Latter,  and  his  opera¬ 
tions  are  crowned  with  marvelous  success. 
While  Massena  and  Laharpe  hold  the 


Austrijins  in  check,  the  King  of  Piedmont 
agrees,  as  the  price  of  .an  armistice,  to  put 
tlie  victor  in  possession  of  liis  strongest 
fortresses.  Within  a  single  week,  Bona¬ 
parte  converts  a  hostile  country  into  a 
firm  basis  of  operations  against  its  Late 
ally,  and  finds  himself  free  to  engage  the 
Austrians  single-handed  on  the  plains  of 
Lombardy. 

In  order  that  we  m.ay  not  lose  sight  of 
the  principle  which  anim.ated  the  spirit  of 
th.at  victorious  army,  it  must  be  mentioned 
th.at  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  prizes  of  conquest,  am.azing  as  they 
might  seem.  They  demanded  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  republic  !  Bonaparte 
had,  however,  on  the  d.ay  of  the  thirteenth 
Vendemiaire,  when  he  turned  his  cannon 
against  the  revolted  republican  Sections, 
inwardly  renounced  the  democratic  creed. 
But  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  avow.als 
that  would  at  once  have  been  denounced 
as  ajwstasy  by  lieutenants  not  yet  eclipsed 
by  the  ftdl  revelation  of  an  all-snrpassing 
genius.  It  wavs  necessary  to  blind  yet 
awhile  the  eyes  of  Augereau,  the  wild  son 
of  the  turbulent  Faubourg  St.  Mar^eau, 
where  his  father  worked  .as  a  mason,  Avhilc 
in  his  son’s  knapsack  lay  the  baton  of  a 
Marshal  of  France  ;  and  to  blind  the  eyes 
of  the  )».astry-cook’8  son,  ^lurat,  the  unri¬ 
valed  cavalry  officer  .and  future  King  of 
Naples;  .and of  L.annes,  the  dver’s  appren¬ 
tice,  fighting  his  w.ay  to  the  i)ukedom  of 
Montebello  ;  and  of  Massena,  greatest  and 
meanest  of  .all  —  of  Massen.a,  first  of  sol¬ 
diers  and  most  rap.acious  of  plunderers ; 
and,  in  fine,  to  blind  the  eyes  of  all  those 
republic.an  champions  whose  life  of  activity 
on  the  frontier  h.ad,  in  sparing  the  sight 
of  anarchy  at  home,  allowed  the  Republic 
to  appear  in  its  noblest  as])ect,  that  of 
deliverer  of  France  from  the  coalesced 
despotisms  of  Europe.  It  was  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  that  Bojiaparte  fascinated  his  fol¬ 
lowers’  attention  by  that  famous  procla¬ 
mation,  in  which,  with  a  few  masterly 
strokes,  he  vividly  painted  their  exploits  : 
“  You  have  gained  battles  without  cannon, 
passed  rivers  without  bridges,  made  forced 
marches  without  shoes ;  you  lay  on  tlio 
ground  without  brandy,  and  often  without 
bread.  Republican  troops,  soldiers  of 
liberty,  were  alone  capable  of  sufferings 
such  as  you  have  endured.”  These  were 
new  w’ords,  suited  to  a  time  when  every 
thing  was  new.  The  old  regime  wjw 
passed,  with  its  frigid  formalities  and 
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elaborate  etiquette.  The  Revolution  had 
evoked  the  spirit  of  jwpular  oratory. 
Parties,  passions,  principles,  rioted  in  the 
most  vivid  exaggerations  of  expression ; 
so  that  language  which  may  appear  in¬ 
flated  to  the  cool  reader  of  the  present 
day,  was  only  in  accord.ance  with  the  ele¬ 
vation,  or,  if  you  will,  the  excitement  of 
the  times  of  which  we  speak.  The  men 
whom  Bonaparte  so  addressed  has  issued 
from  the  clubs  of  Paris,  or  from  those  of 
other  cities  affiliated  to  the  Jacobins  of 
the  capital,  fresh  from  expositions  of  the 
gospel  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  by  en¬ 
thusiastic  preachers  of  the  rights  of  man, 
to  seize  their  muskets  to  the  cry  of  “  the 
country  is  in  danger,”  and  to  rush  to  the 
frontier  to  song  of  the  Marseillaise.  The 
battle-field  still  waited  its  orator ;  and 
orator,  historian,  and  poet  appeared  in  the 
person  of  an  unparalleled  hero,  who  had 
marked  each  successive  day  of  a  single 
week  with  the  name  of  a  victory. 

By  a  successful  stratagem  Bonaparte 
succeeding  in  crossing  the  Po  into  Lom¬ 
bardy,  and  forthwith  proceeded,  with  no 
less  success,  to  dislodge  Beaulieu  from 
Pavia.  Turning  on  the  poor  Duke  of 
Parma,  who,  possessing  no  military  re¬ 
sources  whatever,  could  do  nothing  to 
thwart  his  plans,  Bonap.arte  tarnished  his 
laurels  by  extortion.  Here  he  commenced 
that  system  of  levying  contributions  which 
eventually  corrupted  his  army,  and  turned 
the  professed,  and  in  the  first  instance 
sincere,  deliverers  of  oppressed  ])eoples 
into  scourges,  to  be  dreaded  as  much  by 
friends  as  by  foes.  The  poor  Grand  Duke 
could  not  understand  how  his  pictures 
and  works  of  art  could  be  of  service  or 
even  aftbrd  pleasure  to  .an  army  standing 
in  need  of  food  and  clothing.  But  Bona- 

{lartc  wanted  to  create  a  sensation  in 
*aris,  and  the  chef -(T oeuvres  of  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  Italian  art  were  with  an  unprinci¬ 
pled  hand  degraded  into  decorations  for  a 
political  coup  de  thedtre. 

Milan  lay  before  him.  yThe  victorious 
general  had  not  yet  reaigted  that  crowning 
point  of  conquest,  the  triumphant  occu])a- 
tion  of  the  chief  city  of  his  enemy.  Com¬ 
bined  with  the  prestige  of  such  a  trophy, 
more  solid  advantages  were  to  be  ob¬ 
tained,  for  Milan  was  rich  ;  there  arose  a 
further  inducement  for  the  ambition  of 
this  man,  at  once  keenly  alive  to  self-in¬ 
terest,  practical  in  his  attention  to  all 
material  necessities,  and  of  most  suscepti¬ 
ble  imagination.  Far  above  the  shouts 


in  Paris,  with  which  his  ears  tingled  in 
anticipation,  there  shone  before  his  ardent 
fancy  the  vision  of  that  Iron  Crown  which, 
from  the  days  when  Charlemagne  wore  it 
as  the  symbol  of  his  Empire  of  the  "West, 
stood  enshrined  in  the  Lombard  capital, 
while  successive  emperors  came  after  each 
accession  to  the  imperial  throne  to  have 
their  investiture  completed  by  coronation 
in  the  cathedral.  As  yet  what  had  he 
done  ?  Many  great  things  truly ;  but  yet 
not  one  of  that  supreme  personal  daiing  to 
give  him  assurance  that  he  “  dared  look 
on  that  which  might  appall  the  devil.” 
Skeptic  as  he  was,  he  worked  his  way  to 
one  belief — l>elief  in  himself ;  and  his  ego¬ 
tistical  creed  had  its  attendant  supersti¬ 
tion.  The  signs  he  questioned  were  no 
common  signs.  He  challenged  |)rools 
from  fate  out  of  tempests  of  destroying 
fire,  where  one  could  hardly  escape  save 
by  a  miracle.  The  way  to  the  iinperilil 
city  lay  across  a  narrow  wooden  bridge 
over  the  Adda,  and  was  commanded  by 
artillery  and  musketry  sweeping  every 
comer  and  cranny.  Forlorn  hopes  to  bo 
counted  by  columns  must  devote  them¬ 
selves  there  to  de.ath — Bonaparte  himself 
with  the  rest.  He  did  not  flinch.  He 
formed  his  columns.  He  spoke  to  them 
as  no  other  could  speak.  They  rushed 
forward  to  be  mowed  down  —  there  is  a 
moment  of  he.sitation  —  that  moment  is 
Bonaparte’s  inspiration.  He  bears  for¬ 
ward  the  flag,  communicating  his  enthusi¬ 
asm  to  the  rest.  The  charge  is  irresisti¬ 
ble.  In  another  moment  the  Austrian 
guns  are  spiked,  and  their  columns,  ap¬ 
palled  by  such  inconceivable  audacity,  are 
in  full  retreat.  It  was  after  this  prodigious 
achievement  that  the  soldiers  in  a  burst 
of  wild,  frolicksome  admination,  pro¬ 
nounced  their  comrade  in  that  famous 
charge  worthy  of  promotion.  They  con¬ 
ferred  on  Bonaparte,  as  already  stated, 
the  name  and  rank  of  the  “  Little  Cor¬ 
poral.” 

The  heart  swelling  with  exultation  — 
the  imagination  picturing  to  itself  pro¬ 
mises  of  future  greatness,  failed  to  raise, 
however,  the  moral  man  to  magnanimity 
of  behavior.  On  the  citizen.s,  whom  he 
professed  to  deliver,  he  imposed  heavy 
contributions.  His  conduct  caused  strange 
perplexity.  The  word  “  Republic”  had 
roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  descendants 
of  the  once-free  Italian  cities.  Exactions 
galled  the  peasantry  into  fury.  Demo¬ 
cratic  zeal  collapsed  in  presence  of  pillage. 
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Pavia  opened  her  gates  to  ten  thousand  templated  seizure  of  the  art  trc.^9ure8  of 
exasperated  peasants.  The  temper  that  the  Vatican;  for  Bonaparte  had  already 
not  long  before  had  turned  the  guns  from  settled  in  his  mind  that  his  Holiness  had 
the  church  steps  of  St.  Roch  on  Parisian  no  right  to  be  a  virtuoso.  The  Republic 
citizens  was  roused  —  the  implacable  of  Venice  w.as  wealthy  and  weak,  corrupt 
demon  within  was  stirred.  I’avia  was  and  cowardly ;  public  spirit  had  so  long 
stormed  !  The  leading  citizens  were  slept  that  an  effete  oligarchy  had  absorbed 
taken  out  and  shot  in  cold  blood  by  w.ay  all  the  jwwers  of  the  state.  In  such  a 
of  example.  The  houses  of  all  were  given  crisis  as  now  arrived  there  could  neither 
up  to  plunder,  while  cavalry  were  em-  be  challenge  to  a  people’s  loyalty  by  an 
ployed  to  hunt  through  the  fields  after  the  endeared  sovereign,  nor  place  for  the 
scattered  ])easantry,  and  to  cut  them  down  fierce  resolution  of  a  Convention.  The 
without  mercy.  authority  of  the  Senate  had  been  too  long 

The  Italian  people  have  been  too  often  exercised  in  self-security  against  sedition, 
reproached  with  their  insignificant  appear-  and  had  acquired  too  much  of  the  odium 
mice  in  this  marvelous  campaign.  It  h.as  called  forth  by  the  cruelty  of  a  jealous 
been  observed  by  historians  of  even  dis-  oligarchy,  to  be  able  to  take  a  Viold  and 
tinguislied  .ability  and  fairness,  that  neither  broad  view  of  d.anger  from  without,  or  to 
Austrians  nor  French  seemed  to  be  aware  feel  confidence  enough  to  evoke  the  aid 
of  the  existence  of  the  very  people  in  of  a  public  spirit  they  had  drugged  and 
whose  defense  the  one,  and  for  whose  crushed.  The  councils  of  confused  cow- 
liberation  the  other,  professed  to  contend,  ards  left  to  themselves  could  lead  to  no- 
The  truth  is,  th.at  it  was  not  the  Italians  thing  but  proposals  betraying  weakness, 
who  were  fe.arful,  but  that  the  masters  The  city  of  Venice  had  large  possessions 
and  the  liberators  were  alike  false.  The  on  terra  firma.  Brescia,  V erona,  Peschi- 
Austrians  couhl  not  appeal  to  the  civic  era,  were  Venetian  cities.  The  Republic 
virtues  of  a  people,  because  to  awaken  hiid  three  millions  of  subjects,  an  army  of 
such  virtues  would  be  fatal  to  their  own  fifty  thousand  men,  a  good  fleet  at  sea, 
system  of  oppression  ;  and  although  the  and  a  position  that  would,  iu  other  hands, 
French  army  were  animated  by  generous  have  become  impregnable.  Bonaparte’s 
sentiments,  they  were  led  by  a  chief  whose  teeth  watered  for  the  wealth  and  tl»e  pic- 
object  was  conquest.  Insteatl,  therefore,  tures,  and  resolving  to  pick  a  quarrel,  this 
of  appealing  to  the  high  spirit  of  the  is  the  way  he  did  it :  The  eldest  brother 
Italian  nation,  he  goaded  the  people  by  ex-  of  the  lAjhe.aded  King  of  France  had 
action  into  resistance,  and  then  punished  sought  an  asylum  in  the  Venetian  city  of 
that  brave  indign.ation,  which  a  truly  gen-  Verona.  “Ah!”  sjiys  Bonaparte,  “the 
erous  hero  would  have  regarded  as  the  Pretender  to  the  throne  takes  up  his  resi- 
sign  of  great  qualities,  ca|).able  of  being  dence  in  Verona,  and  where  a  mock  king 
turned  to  noble  uses,  with  fire  and  sword  holds  his  mock  court,  there  is  the  assumed 
and  the  chartered  licentiousness  of  an  in-  capital  of  France.”  Having  by  such  strin- 
toxicated  soldiery.  Precious  liberators,  gent  logic  found  the  Venetians  guilty  of 
who  begin  by  extinguishing  the  spirit  recognizing  the  Pretender,  he  proceeds  to 
which  is  liberty’s  animating  principle,  and  fine  them  for  what  he  designated  their  in- 
MMthout  which  there  can  only  be  the  stulti-  solence.  In  pronouncing  sentence,  the 
fied  victims  of  worthless  masters !  humane  and  just  judge  dwelt  upon  the 

Within  a  month  Bonaparte  had  sub-  exceeding  tenderness  of  his  own  nature, 
dued  the  monarchy  of  Sardini<a,  and  had  which  would  not  allow  of  his  burning  the 
wrested  from  the  Austrian  Cajsar  J^om-  city  to  ashes,  and  which  obliged  him  to 
bardy  and  the  Iron  Crown.  He  next  ad-  be  satisfied  with  boundless  supplies  for  his 
vanced  into  the  territory  of  the  Republic  army  and  priceless  pictures  for  himself, 
of  Venice.  Would  he  respect  the  name?  Before  him  and  around  him  lay  other 
It  was  a  war  of  principle.  Consistency  tempting  objects ;  these  were  the  king- 
and  the  express  orders  of  the  Directory  dom  of  Naples,  Tuscany,  the  States  of  the 
opposed  barriers  to  bis  progress.  But  Church,  and  accounts  remained  to  be  set- 
the  tempt.ations  were  great  to  a  general  tied  with  Genoa  which  the  necessity  for 
who  was  an  amateur  of  pictures.  Titians  cutting  the  center  of  the  Austro-Sardinian 
and  Tintorettos  were  w'anted  to  complete  army  at  Montenotte  had  obliged  him  to 
the  Parmesan  and  Modenese  galleries,  and  postpone. 

to  supply  the  necessary  link  with  the  con-  Now,  from  the  heads  of  Government, 
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whether  royal  or  ducal,  Bonaparte  en¬ 
countered  no  opposition.  The  King  of 
Naples  made  him  a  low  bow*.  Tlie  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  met  him  with  smiling 
hospitality.  Bonaparte  repaired  to  the 
Tuscan  capital  as  a  friend,  but  his  own 
recognition  of  neutrality  did  not  prevent 
the  perpetration  of  a  gross  infringement 
of  law,  which  was  at  the  same  time  a 
humiliating  indelicacy  towards  his  host. 
British  merchandise  was  at  Leghorn,  lying 
there  unguarded  in  a  neutral  port ;  and 
w'hile  Bonaparte  was  regaling  his  eyes 
•with  the  art  tre.asures  w’hich  enrich  the 
city  of  the  Medicis,  his  lieutenant,  Murat, 
was  by  his  orders  pillaging  these  British 
ships  and  stores.  At  Genoa  the  work  of 
levying  contributions  had  begun.  Here, 
as  h.ad  previously  happened  in  Lombardy, 
the  peasantry  resisted  exactions  to  which 
their  superiors  meekly  bowed.  The  city 
of  Argusta,  a  fief  of  Genoa,  as  Pavia  had 
done,  opened  her  gates  to  the  oppressed. 
L.annes  was,  according  to  fashion,  sent  to 
storm  the  unfortunate  tow’n,  .and  stormed 
it  was,  and  the  chief  citizens,  as  usual, 
taken  out  and  shot  in  cold  blood.  But  it 
was  for  the  Pope  that  the  deepest  humili¬ 
ation  was  reserved,  and  to  the  States  of 
the  Church  was  to  be  applied  the  most 
extensive  spoliation.  Bonaparte  w.as  at 
Bologna  when  the  envoy  of  the  paTiic- 
stricken  Vatican  laid  the  ti.ara  at  his  feet. 
Again  rose  up  resistance,  and  again  it 
flamed,  not  from  the  outraged  dignity  of 
princes,  but  from  the  instinctive  fury  of  a 
plundered  peasantry.  The  village  of  Lugo 
dared  to  resist  the  exactions  of  Augere.au, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword. 
Bonaparte  had,  in  the  course  of  a  short 
campaign,  run  through  the  whole  gamut 
of  human  action,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  deeds — ^from  heroism  to  plunder — 
fi-ora  m.agnanimity  in  the  field  to  the  most 
wretched  butchery  of  jieasants  —  from 
sporting  w'ith  the  crowns  of  kings  and 
antique  dignity  of  doges  down  to  the 
most  pitiful  extortion  from  burghers  and 
plebeians  ;  he  had  done  every  thing  that 
man  could  do  of  noble  or  of  vile.  One 
more  tri.al  remained  for  him.  The  tiara 
w'as  at  his  feet.  Did  he  say :  “  Take 
away  the  bauble?”  No!  Tins  militarj* 
Cromwell,  as  ho  has  been  most  inaptly 
called,  simplv  took  the  tiara  in  pawn,  to 
be  redeemeil  by  payment  of  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  francs  in  money,  along  with  exorbi¬ 
tant  supplies  for  the  army,  and  for  himself 
a  hundred  of  the  finest  W'orLs  of  which  the 


Vatican  could  boast,  as  well  as  tw'o  hun¬ 
dred  rare  manuscripts ! 

It  w*as  time  for  old  W urmser  to  come 
down  through  the  Tyrol.  Mantua  was 
closely  pressed,  and  Bonaparte’s  fame  was 
drawing  to  him  reinforcements.  It  was 
now  the  end  of  July,  and  the  Austrians, 
sixty  thousand  strong,  after  having  dri¬ 
ven  in  different  detachments,  were  de¬ 
scending  both  sides  of  the  Lake  of  Garda; 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  repeating  the  old 
error  of  dividing  their  forces  in  the  expect¬ 
ation  of  enveloping  the  French  army, 
which,  after  deduction  of  troops  for  guard¬ 
ing  recent  conquests  and  m.aintaining  the 
siege  of  Mantua,  could  only  muster  thirty 
thousand  men.  To  incre.ase  his  force  in 
the  field,  Bonaparte  rals(*d  the  siege,  an 
act  ■which  cost  some  siicrificeto  his  j)ride; 
but  it  was  one  of  consummate  judgment, 
for  it  placed  fifteen  thons.and  more  troops 
at  his  disposal.  Wurmser  entered  Man¬ 
tua  in  fanciwl  triumph,  but  is  startled  in 
the  midst  of  his  joy  by  the  intelligence 
that  the  three  towns  of  Bresci.a,  Salo,  and 
Lunato,  which  had  opened  their  gates  to 
him  on  his  adv.ance,  were  again  in  the 
h.ands  of  the  French.  This  was  not  .all. 
lie  hears  at  the  same  time  that  his  lieu¬ 
tenant,  Quasdanovich,  on  whose  junction 
with  himself  ho  had  confidently  reckoned, 
had  been  att.acked  and  defeated.  The 
brave  old  man  immediately  crossed  the 
Mincio  and  moved  on  Castiglione.  Orders 
are  disp.atehed  to  Quasd.anovich  to  renew 
the  offensive.  His  object  is  ever  and  still 
the  6.ame,  th.at  of  enveloping  the  a<lvcrs.a- 
ry.  Bon.aparte  was  not  a  man  to  be  en¬ 
veloped.  Yet  to  cut  through  the  toils 
spre.ad  by  an  enemy  so  greatly  outnum¬ 
bering  his  own  forces,  it  required  that  the 
general  should  be  never  out  of  his  saddle, 
and  that  troops  obliged  to  march  all  night 
should  be  ready  to  fight  all  day.  On  the 
third  August  the  battle  of  Castiglione  was 
fought  .and  won  by  the  .accomplishment  of 
the  same  French  pl.an  for  confounding  the 
same  Austrian  error.  Lines  too  far  ex¬ 
tended  were  cut  through  and  the  Austri¬ 
ans  beaten  in  detail.  The  battle  was  next 
day  renewed.  The  same  principle  of  ac¬ 
tion  was  on  each  side  repe.ated,  and  with 
the  8.ame  results,  and  Wurmser  retreated 
into  the  fastnesses  of  the  Tyrol  with  the 
loss  of  twenty  thousand  men  and  sixty 
cannons,  thus  closing  what  the  French 
c.all  the  campaign  of  five  days.  Too  crip¬ 
pled  on  their  side  to  pursue,  the  French 
made  preparations  to  encounter  Wunu- 
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ser,  Avho  they  rightly  judged  would  return 
to  the  field.  In  .‘ibout  three  weeks,  or 
towards  the  end  of  August,  the  Austrian 
veteran,  with  his  army  raised  by  reinforce¬ 
ments  to  fitly  thousand  men,  again  de¬ 
scended  from  the  Tyrol,  moving  according 
to  the  same  inveterate  system  with  obsti¬ 
nate  intention  to  envelop  his  adversary 
by  means  of  a  double  line  of  operations — 
an  attempt  the  more  absurd  because  on 
the  present  occasion  equality  of  numbers 
rendered  it  impossible.  Davidovich  was 
left  with  twenty  thousand  men  to  guard 
Itoveredo  and  the  valley  of  the  Adige, 
while  Wurmser,  at  the  head  of  thirty 
thousand,  descended  to  Bassano,  leaving 
thus  a  mass  of  mountains  between  both. 
Bonaparte  boldly  determined  upon  as¬ 
cending  towards  the  Tyrol  by  the  banks 
of  the  Adige.  He  fell  on  Davidovich  at 
Koveredo,  and  putting  him  to  flight,  en¬ 
tered  Trent,  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol. 
Wurmser,  instead  of  allowing  his  firm  old 
head  to  be  confounded  by  such  a  disaster, 
resolved  to  turn  it  to  account.  Forming 
the  bright  design  of  barring  Bonaparte’s 
return  into  Italy,  ho  directed  his  steps 
towards  Verona,  with  the  double  object 
of  capturing  th.at  important  city  and  at 
the  same  time  of  relieving  Mantua.  Bo¬ 
naparte,  divining  his  adversary’s  inten¬ 
tion,  left  a  division  in  the  Tyrol,  followed 
Wurmser  through  a  most  difficult  moun¬ 
tain  country,  and  came  up  with  his  rear 
guard  in  the  steep  gorge  of  the  Val  Su- 
gana,  which  he  defeated  at  the  moment 
the  Austrian  .advanced  guard  had  reached 
Verona.  W urmser,  collecting  his  troops 
at  Bassano,  made  a  gallant  effort  to  drive 
back  the  French  into  the  steep  defiles 
from  which  they  had  emerged,  but  failed. 
He,  nevertheless,  with  unflinching  counage 
and  admirable  skill,  fought  his  w-ay  to 
3Iantua,  which  he  entered  in  a  sort  of 
triumph.  This  was  his  last  gleam  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Several  gallant  attempts  to  retrieve 
disasters  only  entailed  defe.ats,  by  which, 
at  the  end  of  October,  that  army  which 
had,  early  in  September,  emerged  from 
the  Tyrol  fifty  thousand  strong  was  now 
reduced  to  fifteen  thousand,  some  seeking 
shelter  in  the  depths  of  the  mountains, 
and  others  suffering,  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Mantua,  the  severest  trials  of  sickness 
and  hunger. 

Austri.a,  ever  pertinacious  and  resolute, 
had  by  this  time  gathered  another  army 
of  forty  thousand  men  at  Trieste,  which 
was  placed  under  Alvinzi ;  and  under 


D.avidovich  was  another  corps  of  eight 
thousand  men.  Bonaparte’s  los-scs  not 
having  been  repaired  with  corresponding 
reinforcements,  he  found  himself  once 
more  numerically  inferior  to  his  antago¬ 
nist  in  the  field. 

Before  the  close  of  the  first  week  of 
Xovember,  two  Austrian  armies  w'ere  at¬ 
tacking  the  French,  the  one  on  the  Tyrol, 
before  Trent,  the  other  before  Ba.ssano,  on 
the  Brenta.  In  the  Tyrol  where  Bona¬ 
parte  was  not^  the  Austrians  triumphed ; 
on  the  Brenta,  where  Bonaparte  tras,  vic¬ 
tory  remained  faithful  to  the  French  arms. 
But  a  great  crisis  was  approaching  —  an 
Austrian  army,  flushed  with  succes-s,  W’as 
hastening  to  raise  the  spirits  of  their  de¬ 
feated  brethren,  while  a  French  division 
was  falling  back  on  its  friends  for  sjiccor, 
w’ith  signs  of  distress  hanging  from  its 
humbled  standards.  The  tide  seemed  to 
have  turned ;  Alvinzi  found  himself  master 
of  the  Italian  Tvrol,  with  a  country  cleared 
from  the  invader  up  to  the  Adige.  His 
.aim  w.as  the  city  of  Veron.a.  Bonaparte, 
on  the  hights  of  Caldiero,  barred  the 
road  ;  Alvinzi  advanced  resolutely  to  the 
.attack,  and  for  the  first  time,  on  the 
eleventh  Xovember,  the  hitherto  invinci¬ 
ble  young  general  of  the  Republic  was 
fairly  beaten  in  a  pitched  b.attle,  and  dri¬ 
ven  from  his  own  chosen  positions.  To 
Verona  returned  the  remainder  of  the 
French  army  much  dispirited.  Hitherto 
Bonaparte’s  temptations  were  those  of 
unparalleled  success,  and  he  did  not  always 
e.scape  th.at  cruel  and  heartless  arrogance 
which  unchekered  prosperity  too  often 
draws  forth.  Ilis  genius,  happily  for  him¬ 
self,  Avas  now  to  be  tested  by  perils  Avhich 
had  subdued  strong  minds  about  him.  If 
he  caught  the  contagion,  his  n.ame  would 
go  down  as  that  of  a  r.ash  adventurer 
whose  chance  strokes  of  success  met  Avith 
the  eventual  punishment  due  to  temerity. 
Even  if  he  should  fail  to  r.aise  the  ardor 
of  his  folloAvers  to  equality  with  his  own, 
ruin  Avas  no  less  certain.  What  did  he 
do  ?  He  appeared  to  retreat.  He  turned 
his  steps  backwards  towards  Milan.  The 
army  thinking  it  was  ab.andoning  the  fruit 
of  its  m.any  victories,  hung  doAvn  its  head 
in  anger  and  shame.  The  troops  are  sud¬ 
denly  surprised  by  an  order  to  change 
their  line  of  march.  At  daybreak  they 
find  a  bridge  of  boats,  over  which  they 
pass  to  discover  themselves  amongst  mo¬ 
rasses,  intersected  by  causeways.  Imme¬ 
diately  the  soldiery,  with  characteristic  in- 
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Btinct,  divine  their  leader’s  jdan.  It  is  not  against  any  general  not  gifted  with  the 
for  the  sake  of  flight  that  they  are  placed  genius  of  a  Bonaparte.  By  the  quickness 
in  a  position  whose  capabilities  for  defense  of  his  combinations,  by  the  rapidity  of  his 
they  at  once  perceive.  Their  confidence  movements,  by  the  marvelous  sagacity 
returns  auimated  by  joy.  Alvinzi,  unaware  with  which  he  detected  w-eak  points,  and 
of  this  midnight  movement,  stood  idly  the  promptitude  with  which  he  drove 
watching  Verona,  while  his  fancied  prey  8Ui)erior  force  against  them,  Bonaparte,  as 
was  strongly  posted  behind  him,  threaten-  usual,  beat  his  enemy  in  detail,  and  the 
ing  his  flank  and  rear.  Discovering  his  close  of  a  clear  frosty  day  matched  with 
error,  he  hastened  to  repair  it.  Here,  as  this  fresh  victory  of  Rivoli  the  previous 
at  Lodi,  victory  held  up  her  crown  of  triumph  achieved  amongst  the  marshes 
laurels  upon  a  bridge.  If  won,  the  bridge  and  willows  of  Areola, 
of  Areola  would  secure  the  provinces  Without  waiting  to  draw  breath,  Bona- 
which  had  been  entered  through  that  of  parte,  leaving  to  his  lieutenants  to  gamer 
Lodi.  It  was  swept  by  grape  and  mus-  in  the  harvest  of  that  bloody  field,  rode 
ketry,  “  but  it  must  be  won !”  so  said  off  to  Mantua,  taking  no  rest  until  he 
Bonaparte,  as  seizing  a  standard  he  rushed  reached,  on  the  evening  of  the  following 
forward  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  Grena-  day,  the  scene  of  action.  The  Imperialists 
diers,  and  planted  it  in  the  midst.  He  is  in  force  were  preparing  to  support  a  sally 
borne  back,  and  for  a  moment  is  sur-  from  the  garrison.  The  soldiers  who, 
rounded  by  victorious  Austrians,  from  on  the  other  hand,  had  come  to  the  sup- 
whose  eyes  he  is  hidden  by  the  willow’s  port  of  the  threatened  besiegers,  arrived 
that  bend  over  the  marsh,  where  the  last  by  forced  marches,  impeded  by  incessant 
form  of  death  a  hero  would  choose  threat-  combats.  The  result  was  defeat  of  the 
ens  to  engulf  the  greatest.  In  a  transjjort  Austrians  and  capituhation  of  Mantua, 
of  self-devotedness,  in  a  sort  of  heavenly  Within  three  days  lionaparte  had  defeated 
frenzy  of  enthusiasm,  such  as  makes  mar-  two  Austrian  armies,  taken  eighteen  thou- 
tyrs,  and  in  a  measure  atones  for  the  hor-  sand  prisoners,  twenty-four  standards,  and 
rors  of  battles,  the  soldiers  of  Bonaparte  sixty  pieces  of  cannon.  With  the  fall  of 
press  forw’ard  with  irresistible  might  to  Mantua  ended  Austrian  domination  for 
the  rescue  of  the  supposed  prisoner,  and  it  the  time.  The  last  scene  was  worthily 
is  w’hen  the  column  is  about  to  pursue  a  illustrated  by  a  rivalry  of  magnanimity  be- 
flying  enemy  that  they  hear  behind  them  tw'een  the  veteran  W urmser  and  his  youth- 
the  shouts  of  their  comrades  for  joy — that  ful  conqueror.  The  former,  although  his 
they  have  their  leader  amongst  them,  horse-flesh  w’as  exh.austed,  and  three  days’ 
Mucli  slaughter  remained,  alas!  to  be  subsistence  in  garbage  hardly  left,  ob- 
perpetrated  amongst  those  marshes.  The  served  a  confident  front.  Bonaparte, 
weeping  willows,  trembling  to  Novem-  aw’are  of  his  situation,  sent  him  word,  that 
her  winds,  shook  off*  tears  of  blood.  Three  in  honor  of  his  fidelity,  he  w’ould  allow  him 
days  after  the  supposed  flight  of  the  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war ;  and 
French  from  Verona,  the  inhabitants  m.ar-  with  a  delicacy  which,  like  his  magnanimi- 
veled  to  see  them  reenter  undisputed  ty,  W’as  too  rare  to  be  the  result  of  princi- 
masters  of  the  city.  There  ensued  a  pause  pie,  and  to  be  set  down  to  the  capricious- 
of  tw’o  months.  To  the  genius  of  Bona-  ness  of  a  genius,  as  excitable  as  it  was 
parte  remained  opposed  that  Austrian  splendid,  he  withdrew',  lest  his  presence 
obstinacy  which  yields  only  to  exhaustion,  as  a  conqueror  should  be  construed  into 
Mantua  still  held  out  a  beacon  of  hope,  an  indulgence  of  satisfaction  at  an  old  sol- 
and  once  more  Austria  gathered  her  forces  dier’s  humiliation. 

for  its  relief.  When  at  the  beginning  of  As  Rome  had  rebelled  against  the  treaty 
January  both  parties  were  ready  for  ac-  imfwsed  some  time  previously,  Bona- 
tion,  Bonaparte  found  his  army  raised  to  parte  felt  strongly  inclined  to  crown  this 
forty-six  thousand ;  Alvinzi  commanded  a  famotis  campaign  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
somewhat  larger  force.  The  French  armj^  Papal  pow'er ;  but  he  was  withheld  by  the 
W’as  posted  on  the  elevated  plateau  of  Ri-  imperative  orders  of  the  Government  of 
voli,  which  was  approached  by  different  the  Directory.  He  resolved,  however,  to 
roads ;  and  the  Austrian  plan  w’as  one  of  mulct  the  Pope,  and  whenever  Bonaparte 
simulLanoous  attack  on  all  sides,  a  i)l<an  w’as  seized  with  the  thirst  for  extortion,  it 
well  conceived,  well  executed,  and  w’hich  was  curious  to  observe  how  his  passion  for 
would  unquestionably  have  succeeded  the  fine  arts  caught  fire  from  the  same 
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Bourw.  To  Ills  previous  plunder  of  the 
Vatican,  the  heroic  amateur  added  the 
Apollo  Belvidere  and  the  Laocoon,  Ra¬ 
phael’s  Transfiguration,  and  the  St.  Jerome 
of  Dominicheno.  The  victim  was  8trip[>cd, 
but  life  was  spared. 

The  campaign  of  Italy  was,  properly 
speaking,  ended ;  but  the  conquest  was 
not  secure  against  a  power  like  Austrisi, 
wliich  never  yielding  to  depression,  pos¬ 
sessed  the  service  of  .an  Archduke  Charles, 
ami  of  soldiers  before  whom  the  best 
French  legions  of  the  Rhine  had  quailed. 
Ibinaparte  determined  to  cross  the  Tyrol, 
and  not  to  make  peace  except  within  the 
w'alls  of  Vienna.  Victory  indeed  attended 
him,  but  he  met  with  so  much  unexpecte«l 
resistance  at  the  hands  of  the  faithful  Ty- 
ndese,  he  witnessed  so  much  ste.adfast  loy¬ 
alty  amongst  the  Austrian  people,  and 
foreseeing  the  tremendous  conflict  that 
was  preparing,  he  stopped  short  at  Leo- 
ben,  and  was  the  first  to  make  overtures 
for  peace,  the  conditions  of  which  were 
six  months  afterw'ards  reduced  to  the 
memorable  treaty  of  Campo  Formio. 

Within  these  six  months  great  projects 
were  to  be  matured  by  means  of  great 
crimes,  to  which  Austria  was  to  be  in¬ 
duced  to  lend  herself,  to  her  own  lasting 
shame. 

According  to  the  general  principle  form¬ 
ing  the  base  of  these  preliminaries  agreed 
to  at  Leoben,  Austria  was  to  surrender  to 
France  her  Belgian  provinces,  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  receiving  indemnities  in  other  di¬ 
rections,  at  the  expense  of  weaker  powers. 
One  of  the  victims,  and  the  chief  one  to 
tins  arrangement,  was  the  Republic  of 
V'enice.  At  this  early  stage  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  no  greater  robbery  was  ostensibly  at 
least  contemplated  than  those  provinces 
wliich  were  situated  on  terra  firma.  Bo¬ 
naparte  being  a  general  of  a  Republic 
commissioned  to  spread  the  blessings  of 
that  system  by  force  of  arms,  dared  not 
go  so  far  as  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon 
one  of  the  most  historically  illustrious  of 
the  Republics  of  the  world.  Austfia  as¬ 
suming,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  law  and  order,  religion  and  loy¬ 
alty,  it  behoved  her  to  be  careful  how  she 
despoiled  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic.  By 
inducing  the  government  of  Vienna  to 
admit  the  basis  of  indemnity,  a  decent 
synonym  for  spoliation,  Bonaparte  had 
done  enough  for  immediate  purposes. 
Austria  stood  committed.  She  had  com¬ 
pletely  abandoned  the  high  ground  of 


principle,  and  taken  her  stand  on  the  low¬ 
est  degree  of  self-interest.  Of  her  two  ar¬ 
mies  of  the  Rhine  and  of  Italy,  one  stood 
crowned  with  glory,  the  other  covered 
with  defeat.  Does  she  hide  the  latter’s 
scars  w’ith  the  former’s  glorious  remnants 
of  triumphal  flags  ?  On  the  contrary,  she 
agrees  to  barter  the  fruits  of  her  victories 
on  the  Rhine  for  plunder  tom  from  allies 
in  Italy,  whom  she  w'as  no  longer  able  to 
defend.  She  punished  their  loyalty  through 
the  means  of  her  own  soldiers’  heroic 
fidelity.  Had  her  army  of  Germany  suc¬ 
cumbed,  she  should  have  subscribed  to 
pciice  dictated  in  the  capital ;  and  she,  the 
champion  of  loyalty  and  faith,  marks  her 
gratitude  to  Providence  that  deferred  the 
hour  of  humiliation,  by  submitting  to  go 
8n.acks  with  one  whom  she  hated,  and  even 
still  despised  as  a  merely  successful  adven¬ 
turer.  No  impediment  stood  thencefor¬ 
ward  in  the  way  of  the  victor.  If  Austria 
could  thus  allow  her  scruples  to  give  way, 
j  why  should  he  not  cast  away  the  sem¬ 
blances  of  his  own  ?  He  had  more  than 
conquered  the  greatest  millt.ary  monarchy 
of  Europe  ;  he  had  degraded  her^  who  was 
henceforth  his  slave  to  do  his  bidding. 
She  had  sullied  and  we.akened  her  reserv'es 
of  honor  and  of  heroism,  and  could  not 
bring  them  up  except  to  be  defeated. 

Austria  being  neutralized,  Bonaparte 
felt  at  ease  while  brooding  over  his  pro¬ 
jects,  and  they  w’ere  prodigious.  His 
object  was  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic,  that  he 
might  wrest  from  England  her  Indian 
empire.  As  an  essenti.al  preliminary  to 
this  design,  it  became  in  his  mind  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  possession  of  the  fleet,  the 
sailors,  and  the  naval  stores  of  Venice, 
along  with  the  Ionian  Islands,  then  Vene¬ 
tian  possessions.  To  eflect  his  purpose 
he  had  recourse  to  a  very  vulgar  and 
wicked  stratagem.  He  stirred  up  the 
lower  orders  against  the  higher  with 
doctrines  of  social  equ.ality,  which  he  did 
not  himself  believe,  but  which  in  a  re¬ 
public  are  without  difficulty  excited,  and 
then  ho  took  his  dupes  under  his  protec¬ 
tion.  It  was  for  their  sakes  that  of  course 
he  laid  hold  of  the  shipping  and  stores, 
and  transferred  them  to  Corfu,  which  of 
course  also  he  would  hold  w’ith  the  other 
!  Ionian  Islands  as  a  material  guarantee,  to 
I  be  returned  in  dne  time  to  that  revoln- 
j  tionary  democracy  which  was  to  restore 
I  the  Republic  of  Venice  to  her  pristine 
1  youth.  By  this  mode  of  proceeding  he 
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duped  every  body.  He  duped  big  own 
army,  which  rejoiced  at  the  spread  of  the 
revolutionary  idea ;  he  duped  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Directory,  which  liad  given 
liim  express  orders  to  respect  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Venice;  and  that  the  work  of  de¬ 
ception  might  be  wide  enough  and  close 
enough  to  entangle  all,  he  set  about  form¬ 
ing  the  Italian  provinces  rescued  from 
Austria  into  united  Republics.  In  this 
proceeding  his  motives  were  very  com¬ 
plex  and  subtle,  for  he  not  only  duped  the 
j)eople,  the  army,  and  the  government  at 
home,  but  he  was  fortifying  himself 
against  the  pretensions  which  he  knew 
Austria  would  put  forth  in  favor  of  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  her  old  Italian  ])rovince8, 
and  H’hich  pretensions  he  could  best  resist 
in  the  name  of  restored  nationality.  Hut 
he  held  in  reserve  a  bribe  for  that 
Austrian  cunidity  to  which  he  had  fotmd 
the  way.  lie  meant  at  the  last  moment 
to  sacrifice  the  Republic  of  Venice,  and 
hand  her  over,  after  he  Ih-ul  stripped  her 
of  wealth  and  strenorth,  a  forlorn  citv  to  a 
foreign  m.aster.  The  people  of  \  enice, 
who  fancied  they  were  to  see  the  Republic 
rise  up  renewed  and  invigorated  by 
French  arms,  awoke  from  their  dream  as 
8<x)n  as  they  saw  the  soldiers  of  Augereau 
take  down  the  bronze  horses  from  the 

f)lace  of  St.  Mark  —  those  horses  which 
lad  illustrated  Corinth,  adorned  Rome, 
imparted  purity  to  the  semi-oriental  de¬ 
corations  of  Constantinojde ;  and  having 
marked,  as  it  were,  the  rise  and  decline 
of  three  great  seats  of  power,  were  now 
to  be  w’renched  from  betrayed  Venice, 
and  carried  to  another  city.  While  the 
people  stood  paralyzed,  the  effete  Senate 
j)a8sively  consented  to  sign  its  own  death- 
warrant.  Let  us  turn  to  another  scene. 
Bonaparte  is  closeted  with  the  Austrian 
minister  plenipotentiary,  Col>entzcl,  at  the 
latter’s  country-house.  Cobentzel  yields 
the  boundary  of  the  Rhine,  but  haggles 
liard  for  pieces  and  scraps  of  poor  Italy. 
Bonaparte  can  not  consent  to  yield  any 
|)ortion — ^not  that  France  wants  it,  oh !  no 
— ^but  he  can  not  desert  the  interests  of  the 
newly-created  Cisalpine  Republic  formed 
out  of  Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  pro¬ 
vinces.  Cobentzel  could  lay  his  hand  on 
nothing  which  did  not  belong  to  one  or 
other  of  the  rising  Republics ;  but  Cobent- 
*el  might  have  Venice  itself^  whose  value 
he  set  forth  with  that  quality  of  eloquence 
w'hich  comes  to  the  aid  of  a  Jew  who 
makes  the  most  of  a  cast-off  garment. 


The  fact  is,  that  Bonaparte,  having  got 
possession  of  the  Ionian  Islands  and  of  the 
Venetian  fleet,  could  only  secure  the  spoils 
by  murdering  the  victim.  Should  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Venice  be  recognized, 
would  she  not  reclaim  the  stolen  goods  ? 

!  and  therefore  it  was  that  Bonaparte 
I  wanted  to  crush  her  utterly  by  bartering 
her  to  Austria,  who  would  hold  the  bar¬ 
gain  firmly  in  his  grij)e.  Cobentzel  still 
haggled,  and  Bonaparte  lost  his  temper, 
and  when  he  did  so,  the  hero  could  be¬ 
have  like  a  spoiled  child.  He  lookeil 
about  for  something  to  wreak  his  rage 
upon.  Happily  for  Cobentzel’s  head,  a 
porcelain  vjise  attr.acted  the  warrior’s  eye, 
seizing  which  he  smashed  it  agiiinst  the 
floor.  “  Thus,”  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone 
of  melo-dramatic  rant,  “  will  I  smash  the 
Austrian  power,  if  the  treaty  be  not  forth- 
[  with  signed !”  Cobentzel  was  frightened 
into  conversion  by  the  broken  crockery, 
for  next  day  was  perfected  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio.  A  scene  of  a  different 
kind  occurred  .at  Venice,  where  a  noble 
Venetian  ladv,  such  .an  one  as  might  of  old 
have  inspired  the  genius  of  Titian,  when 
he  lavished  his  wealth  of  color  in  pictur¬ 
ing  forth  the  glorious  gorgeousness  of 
Venetian  beauty,  unable  to  survive  the 
degradation  of  her  country,  died  by  her 
own  hand.  The  crime  is  one  which  must 
be  cl.assed  with  the  act  of  a  Lucretia  or  a 
Charlotte  Cord.ay.  We  dare  not  praise 
— we  can  not  condemn — we  stand  trans¬ 
fixed  in  admination  of  a  resolve  which  so 
far  transcends  ordinary  experience  as  to 
confound  expression.  The  mind  refuses 
to  see  other  than  the  funeral  pyre  of  a 
country  and  a  self-devoted  victim.  The 
Republic  of  a  thousand  years  .a])pcars  in¬ 
carnated  in  the  last  and  noblest  of  her 
d.aughter8,  who  seems  to  say :  Thus  perish 
Venice,  rather  than  drag  out  a  life  of 
shame. 

We  have  seen  how  Italy  was  won.  We 
are  now  to  learn  how  Italy  was  lost.  It 
was  won  by  the  genius  of  a  young  general 
and  of  an  army,  which,  few  in  number  and 
ill-equipped,  became  irresistible  through 
enthusiasm.  It  was  lost  when  love  of 
freedom  and  zeal  for  the  cause  of  liberty 
degenerated  into  sensual  indulgence,  sup¬ 
ported  by  extortion,  and  masked  by  de¬ 
ceit.  Bonaparte  set  sail  on  his  memorable 
expedition  for  Eg}'pt  in  the  spring  of 
1798.  His  object  was  to  found  an  empire 
in  the  East  on  the  ruin  of  that  of  Great 
Britain.  One  Englishman,  as  he  himself 
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bitterly  eaid,  caused  him  to  miss  his  way 
— that  Englishman  was  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
who  rendered  Aboukir  an  invincible  im¬ 
pediment.  Another  Englishman,  more 
famous  still,  the  immortal  Nelson,  des¬ 
troyed  the  fleet  on  which  he  depended 
for  maintaining  his  communication  with 
Fnance.  While  Bonaparte  was  absent,  his 
s|>oliations  were  imitated  by  his  success¬ 
ors.  But  where  he  plundered  for  the 
benefit  of  an  impoverished  State  and  an 
army  in  rags,  they  robbed  on  their  own 
account.  Bonaparte  h.ad  indeed  opened 
the  Papal  treasury',  and  the  richer  mines 
of  the  art  galleries  of  the  Vatican;  but 
there  were  to  come  after  him  destroyers, 
compared  with  whom  even  he  was  but  a 
child  who  plucks  a  few  tempting  flowers, 
or  gathers  a  few  blades  of  corn  by  the 
wayside.  In  the  usual  way  riots  were  got 
up  at  Borne,  and  the  Papal  troops  firing, 
killed  a  French  general.  This  was  enough  ; 
Berthier  marched  to  Borne  on  the  tenth 
I'ebruary,  1798.  No  resistance  was  of¬ 
fered.  The  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  was  first 
put  into  his  hands,  on  condition  that  jter- 
son  and  jiroperty  should  be  respected. 
The  Po|)e,  dethroned  and  deprive«i  of  his 
tenijioral  sovereignty,  was  allowed  to  re¬ 
tire  into  Tuscany;  and  another  Bepublic 
was  established,  jirotected  by  the  sword 
of  Massena.  He  was  a  man  whose  genius 
rose  with  danger,  whose  ingenuity  was 
sharpened  by  necessity,  whose  courage 
no  form  of  peril  could  surprise;  he  who 
subseipiently  proved  himself  capable  of 
enduring  the  direst  horrors  of  famine, 
rather  tlian  surrender  a  city  reduced  to 
the  last  agonies  of  want,  could  not  resist 
the  temptations  of  .abund.ance.  By  him 
according  to  his  admirer  Thiers. 

“Palaces,  convents,  rich  collections  were  de- 
spoile<l,  nor  were  their  contents  sent  to  enrich 
the  picture-galleries,  rauseunui,  and  libraries  of 
Paris.  No ;  they  were  sacrificed  to  Jew  dealers 
for  whatever  they  could  bring.  So  revolting  was 
the  havoc  committed,  that  a  meeting  was  held 
by  officers  of  the  army,  who,  unable  to  restrain 
their  indignation,  and  burning  with  shame, 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  Directory,  for  the 
removal  of  their  Commandcr-in-Chief.  Ma.S8ena 
was  recalled,  and  civil  commissioners  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  administer  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
army — a  plan  which,  as  we  shall  see,  led  to  aeri- 
ous  consequences.  Robbery  was  not  confined  to 
Rome.  Lombardy,  now  the  Cisalpine  Republic, 
was  sufiering  at  the  hands  of  her  liberators,  con¬ 
verted  into  depredators." 

Hear  AI.  Thiers  again.  Having  told 
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that  the  Cisalpine  Bepublic  was  in  a  state 
of  frightful  disorder,  and  having  palliated 
the  curtailment  of  its  political  liberties  by 
the  reduction  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  to  one  h.alf  the  number  fixed  by  the 
Constitution,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

“  The  officers  of  the  army  behaved  as  in  a 
conquered  country.  They  ill-treated  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  took  possession  of  houses  to  which  they 
were  not  entitled,  and  which  they  devastated, 
making  retpiisitiuns  as  in  time  of  war,  extorting 
money,  and  carrying  off  the  funds  of  the  city 
corporation.  The  commanders  of  fortresses  par¬ 
ticularly  levicfl  intolerable  exactions.  The  (Jov- 
emor  of  Mantua,  for  instance,  had  to  be  paid  for 
leave  to  fish  in  the  lake.  The  generals  raised 
their  extortions  in  proportion  to  their  rank, 
and  went  shares  with  the  army  contritctors  in 
the  extravagant  profits  obtained  by  their  conniv¬ 
ance.” 

The  Directory  sent  a  commisssioner  to 
Milan,  who  took  measures  to  repress  tiiili- 
tary  licentiousness,  but  he  had  hardly 
turned  his  back,  when  Marshal  Bruno 
undid  his  work.  Brune  was  a  practiced 
hand.  He  had  just  overturned  the  Swiss 
Bepublic,  .and  let  loose  his  harpies  upon 
the  poor  Swiss  exchequer.  The  br.avo 
Swiss  defended  their  ancient  liberties  with 
an  enthu.sia8tic  courage,  which,  shared  by 
their  women,  rose  into  holiest  heroism. 
Liberty  was  put  down  in  the  name  of 
liberty.  The  French  Constitution  was 
spread  like  a  winding  -  sheet  over  the 
country  of  William  Tell.  Switzerland's 
wealth  w.as  not  in  picture-galleries,  or 
statuary,  or  libraries.  It  w.as  great,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  kind,  which  neither  moth  nor 
rust  doth  corrupt.  Pure  manners,  a 
glorious  history,  and  love  of  freedom. 
Like  all  mountaineers,  they  were  econ¬ 
omical,  and  their  strict  town  councilors 
could  show  a  balance  to  meet  current 
exigencies  of  the  c.anton.  M.  Thiers  is 
very  angry  with  the  parsimonious  Swiss 
for  having  cried  out  so  loud  .about  their 
beggarly  balances,  but  he  admits  the  fact, 
that  what  he  calls  the  most  ordinary  right 
of  conquest  was  exercised,  .and  the  little 
bank  of  Berne  was  treated  as  if  it  hatl 
been  a  very  bank  of  England.  Brune, 
like  Massena,  was  recalled. 

When  the  court  of  Naples  saw  the  Pope 
dethroned,  it  began  to  fear  that  its  own 
turn  would  come  next.  War  w;a3  de¬ 
clared,  but  the  result  was  to  bring  Gene¬ 
ral  Championnet  a  victor  to  Naples,  where 
he  proclaimed  the  new  Parthenopean 
Bepublic.  The  King  of  Piedmont  was 
16 
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next  forced  to  abdicate,  and  all  Italy  was 
revolutionized,  with  the  exception  of  Tus¬ 
cany,  which  for  the  moment  was  spared,  j 
Let  M.  Thiers  speak  again :  \ 

“  Piedmont,  now  occupied,  offered  fresh  prey 
to  be  devoured,  and  even  the  honesty  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Joubert,  Commsnder-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
of  Italy,  did  not  afford  a  guarantee  against  the 
avidity  of  the  military  staff  and  the  contractors. 
Naples  especially  was  submitted  to  pillage. 
There  were  in  the  Directory  four  honest  men, 
who  felt  disgust  at  all  these  disorders — Kewbell,  i 
Larevelliere,  Merlin,  and  Treilhard.  Larevel-  i 
here,  acting  with  the  greatest  energy,  caused 
a  very  wise  proposition  to  be  adopted,  which 
was,  the  formation  of  Commissions  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  depending  on  Prance,  and  occupied  by  our 
armies,  charged  with  the  civil  and  financial  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  quite  independent  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  staff.” 

And  the  Minister  of  \V ar  was  instructed 
to  see  this  arrangement  carried  into  effect.. 
Five  years  before,  a  general  who  would 
have  murmured  at  an  order  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  public  safety,  would  have  been 
summoned  before  the  revolutionary  tribu¬ 
nal,  and  sent  from  thence  to  the  guillotine. 
But  the  reign  of  government  by  terror 
was  pa.st,  that  of  military'  license  was  be¬ 
gun.  When  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Directory  presented  themselves  at  Naples, 
GenenU  Championnet,  accustomed  to  jday 
the  dictator,  ordered  them  to  quit  within 
twenty -four  hours.  The  Directory  boldly 
deprived  him  of  his  command.  General 
Joubert  making  common  cause  with  his 
offended  comrade,  sent  home  his  resigna¬ 
tion.  His  post  was  offered  to  Bernaxlotte, 
afterwards  King  of  Sweden.  He,  too, 
disdaining  interference  by  civilians,  reject¬ 
ed  the  offer  —  such  proceedings  were  not 
lost  on  Austria.  The  humiliating  treaty 
of  Campo  Forniio  still  remained  open.  A 
congress  was  sitting  at  Radsta<lt,  for  the 
settlement  of  indemnities  claimed  by  the 
German  States,  in  lieu  of  the  different 
portions  of  teriitory  they  w'ere  called  on 
to  abandon,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  that 
part  of  the  Campo  Formio  treaty  which 
ceded  to  France  the  boundary  of  the 
Rhine.  In  point  of  fiwt,  the  German 

owers  were  in  ill-humor  with  Austria, 

y  whom  they  conceived  themselves  be¬ 
trayed,  and  that  astute  power  w'as  looking 
for  support  in  another  direction.  She  was 
negotiating  a  treaty  with  Russia,  with 
which  semi-barbarous  power  she  was  al¬ 
ready  allied  in  an  iniquitous  partnership 
for  the  partition  of  Poland.  That  terrible 


crime  was  the  parent  of  all  the  disturK 
ances  with  which  Europe  h.as  been  since 
.afflicted.  I’eople  fascinated  by  the  more 
turbulent  horrors  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  triple 
conspiracy  of  Au.stri.a,  Russia,  and  Prus¬ 
sia,  for  the  deliberate  a8s.assiniition  of  Po¬ 
land,  avenged  with  providenti.al  swiftness 
by  the  flood-breaks  of  French  democracy 
carrying  the  tricolor  into  every  capital  of 
the  Continent.  Austrian  appet it c,  oxcit(*d 
by  s])oliation,  became  insatiable.  We 
have  seen  with  what  little  scruple  she 
went  shares  with  Bonaparte  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Venice,  and  now  while  affairs 
were  dnagging  on  at  Radstadt,  she  w.os 
carrying  on  a  second  secret  umler-handed 
negotiation  with  the  French  Republic  of 
a  still  more  unprincipled  character ;  for 
she  was  actually  ])rej)ared  to  swallow  the 
confiscated  est.ates  of  the  Church,  and  thus 
to  s.anctioii  the  dethronement  of  the  Pope, 
provided  she  could,  at  the  expense  of  her 
German  allies,  obtain  a  slice  <»fi»oor  Italy. 
This  was  conservative  and  religious  Aus- 
tiia !  The  proposal  w.as  rejectetl.  the 
Congress  of  Radstadt  broken  up,  atnl  war 
declared.  Then  there  occurred  a  most 
base  transaction.  The  Austri.an  Govern¬ 
ment  suspected  that  some  secret  <b*aling.s 
h.ad  been  going  on  between  her  quondam 
German  friends  ami  the  Frt-neh  Pleni|>o- 
tentiaries,  and  orders  were  given  to  have 
their  carriages  stopjHjd  on  the  road  by  a 
troop  of  dragoons,  and  their  pajH*rs  seize*! 
for  examination.  The  soldiers  went,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  beyoml  the  letter  of  their 
instructions,  when  they  murdered  men 
whose  persons  have  ever  been  held  sacre*! 
by  Jill  nations.  This  barbarous  violation 
of  public  law  excited  a  terrible  sensation. 
Hostilities  .at  once  commence*!. 

The  theater  of  conflict  wjis  immense. 
The  French  Rtmublic  had  to  cover  Hol¬ 
land,  which  an  English  fleet  was  watching 
to  relieve;  it  had  to  guard  the  line  of 
the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  With 
Italy  is  our  chief  concern,  yet  shall  we  be 
obliged  to  keep  in  view  openations  else¬ 
where.  Owing  to  the  differences  th.at 
had  arisen  between  the  Directory  and 
their  generals  in  Italy,  some  difficulty  wiw 
found  with  regard  to  the  command  of  the 
army.  True  it  was  that  a  great  man  was 
at  the  service  of  the  Directory — the  uj)- 
right,  the  single-minded,  single-hearted 
Moreau.  It  is  the  curse  of  corrupt  times 
that  the  rare  uncontaminated  few  who 
have  preserved  their  integrity,  are  re- 
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pellcd,  a.s  if  their  presence  was  a  rebuke 
and  an*  offense.  The  Director  Barras, 
reeling  to  the  Council-table  from  the  ob¬ 
scene  orgies  of  the  Luxembourg,  was  in 
no  fit  state  to  meet  the  calm  reason  and 
encounter  the  devoted  bearing  of  a  man 
like  Moreau,  whose  genius  —  and  it  was 
of  the  noblest  order  —  was  equaled  by  a 
regard  for  the  public  service,  that  exclud¬ 
ed  every  thought  of  self-interest,  even  of 
glory.  As  if  to  mortify  the  first  general 
of  the  Republic  since  Bonaparte  was 
away,  he  was  offered  a  division,  and  he 
modestly  accepted  that  subordinate  posi¬ 
tion.  The  chief  command  was  given  to 
the  Minister-of-War,  General  Scherer, 
who  went  out  loaded  with  unpopularity 
in  the  array  under  his  command,  because 
to  the  execution  of  his  decrees  w.as  at¬ 
tributed  the  resignation  of  their  favorite 
commanders.  lie  M’as,  nevertheless,  a 
distinguished  soldier,  but  broken  down 
by  age  and  infirmities.  The  first  encoun¬ 
ter  took  place  on  the  Rhine,  which  the 
French  crossed  under  Jourdan ;  were 
beaten  the  twenty-second  March  at  Os- 
trach,  and  again,  three  days  afterwards, 
were  overthrown  completely  at  Stochach. 
The  Austrians  had  at  their  he.ad  a  great 
and  noble  general,  the  Archduke  Charles, 
one  who,  had  he  been  left  to  the  in8|>ir.a- 
tions  of  his  own  genius,  woidd  have  saved 
the  empire  from  disaster.  Not  unlike  the 
heroic  Moreau,  in  regard  to  singleness  of 
purpose  and  soundne-ss  of  caj).acity,  his 
services  to  a  Government  unable  to  ap- 

[>reciato  his  worth  were  secured  by  his 
►irth  and  rank,  but  they  were  nuirred  by 
the  inept  interference  of  a  pedantic  coun¬ 
cil  seated  at  V’^ienna.  It  is  admitted  by 
Thiers,  that  had  not  the  Archduke  been 
rcstrmned  by  order  of  the  Aulic  Council, 
he  might  have  followed  up  his  advantages, 


even  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  army. 
The  day  following  the  fatal  battle  of 
Stochach  began  the  campaign  of  Italy. 

The  Austrians  were  posted  in  the  strong 
city  of  Veroiui,  which  w.as  covered  by  an 
intrenched  camp  at  1‘astreugo,  between 
the  town  and  the  lake  of  La  Garda.  Wo 
must  recollect  that  Verona  h.ad  belonged 
to  the  Venetians,  and  Bonaparte,  when  he 
wrung  from  Austria  her  disgraceful  ac- 
oent.ance  of  Venice  and  Verona,  little  cal¬ 
culated  upon  that  power’s  abilitv  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  Venice  be¬ 
came,  in  Austria’s  hands,  an  impregnable 
magazine  of  war-stores.  The  French  di¬ 
rected  their  first  attack  against  the  in¬ 
trenched  camp  of  Pastrengo,  which  yield¬ 
ed  to  their  daring  impetuosity,  pushed 
their  advantages  up  to  the  walls  of  V erona, 
but  there  ceased  their  success.  Within 
six  weeks  the  marvelous  8U|)cr8tructure  of 
Bonaparte  was  overthrown.  It  had  risen 
as  if  \»y  enchantment — a  dazzling  work — 
and  h.ad  not  the  in.aterials  been  tempered 
with  fraiul  and  falsehood,  might  have8to<Ml 
a  monument  of  marvelous  genius.  When 
the  architect  was  aw.ay,  whose  eye  might 
have  detected  the  frailness  of  evil  ele¬ 
ments,  .and  whose  hand  could  have  re¬ 
paired  threatened  damage,  decay  made 
rapid  progress.  Corruption  tmdermined 
the  work,  and  it  fell  to  pieces  at  the  first 
serious  shock.  The  Austrian  General 
Kray  swept  from  Verona  to  the  bridge 
of  Lodi  with  a  rapidity  which  surpassed, 
although  not  with  a  glory  that  equaled, 
the  advance  of  Bonaparte,  and  with  rival 
promptitude  and  force  the  Archduke 
Ch.arles,  victorious  to  the  Rhone,  cut  with 
his  sword  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of 
Campo  Forraio,  which  had  made  that 
river  the  boundary  of  France. 

(OONCLUDKD  m  NKXT  MUMBXK.) 
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Under  the  walls  of  Daraietta  the  armies 
of  Western  Christendom  were  once  more 
marshaled,  resolved  to  break  the  ]SIoham- 
medan  power  in  its  great  stronghold. 
Already  h.ad  they,  by  dint  of  ingenuity 
and  bravery,  possessed  themselves  of  its 
strong  citadel,  and  were  now  preparing 
to  lay  siege  to  the  city  itself,  when  amidst 
them  ap|>eared  another  combatant,  carry¬ 
ing  weapons  very  dilferent  from  theirs. 
The  novel  ascetism,  the  simple  faith,  and 
burning  zeal  of  Francis  of  Assisi  had 
evoked  throughout  Europe  the  wail  of 
penitence,  and  ev’en  threatened  to  depoj>- 
ulate  whole  cities  by  swelling  the  ranks  of 
his  Order.  Accompanied  by  twelve  of 
these  “brethren,”  he  now  arrived  in  the 
wimp  of  the  Crusaders.  If  he  despaired 
of  the  success  of  arms  wielded  by  a  host 
so  turbulent  and  unspiritual,  his  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  reality  of  his  own  mission 
Mas  all  the  more  strong.  Leaving  the 
ranks  of  the  Christians,  the  S.aint  present¬ 
ed  himself  before  the  Suit. an  of  Cairo; 
and,  when  arguments  failed  to  convince 
the  unbeliever,  offered  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  by  undergoing  the  ordeal 
of  fire.  Melic-Kamel  dismissed  the  en¬ 
thusiast  ;  eventually  this  crusade,  as  those 
which  preceded  and  folloM’ed  it,  led  to  no 
lasting  result ;  and  to  this  d.ay  has  the 
SM  ay  and  the  creed  of  Mohammed  not 
only  continued,  but  spread  and  extended. 
Uinaccountablc  as  to  some  the  proposed 
argumentation  of  St.  Francis  may  appear, 
it  was  but  an  application  of  a  principle 
very  commonly  entertained — that  of  de¬ 
termining  the  resility  of  a  cause  by  out- 
M’ard  results ;  perhaps  not  quite  so  irra¬ 
tionally  as  is  sometimes  done,  since  in  this 
case  the  issue  was  cast  directly  upon  the 
Great  Arbiter  Himself.  By  the  side  of 
this  Apo.stle  of  Media;valism,  and  his  ap¬ 
ical  to  Heaven  through  palpable  results. 


*  Ishmael ;  or,  a  NcUural  History  of  Jalamism, 
and  Us  BekUion  to  Christianity.  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  Muebleisen  Arnold,  formerly  Church  Miseion- 
•ry  in  Abir  and  Africa.  London:  RivingtonB. 
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we  are  tempted  to  place  another  and 
seemingly  different  mode  of  argument.'v- 
tion.  A  sway  continued  for  ttvelve  cen¬ 
turies,  and  over  one  hundred  and  eighty 
millions  of  men,  “  m.a<le  by  God  as  M  ell 
as  M’e” — such  is  the  basis  on  w’hich  one 
of  the  ablest  of  our  contemjioraries  has 
mainly  rested  the  claims  of  Mohammed 
to  be  ranked  with  the  prophets.  As  if 
the  ajipeal  to  heaven  could  be  determined 
according  to  such  outward  successes  or 
the  truth  and  re.ality  of  a  cause  depended 
on  the  number  of  its  .adherents  or  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  its  continuance. 

Yet,  under  another  .aspect,  such  “  pop¬ 
ularity”  is  a  sign,  full  of  importance  to  the 
thoughtful  on-looker.  Not  that  M’hatever 
is,  and  for  a  time  continues  and  jirospers, 
deserves  to  be  or  is  genuine  and  real,  but 
th.at  it  h.as  proved  itself  .akin  to  some  of 
the  deepest  feelings  and  symp.athies  of 
our  mature.  Th.at  a  religion  issuing  from 
the  deserts  of  Arabia  —  from  among  an 
untutored  and  nomadic  race — should  M'ell 
nigh  have  made  the  conquest  of  the  world ; 
that  in  the  brief  space  of  eighty  years  it 
extended  its  sway  over  more  countries 
and  n.ations  than  were  ever  subject  to 
Imperial  Rome ;  that  not  only  Palestine, 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  India,  and  Africa, 
should  b.ave  received  the  Koran,  but 
within  this  incredibly  short  period  the 
claims  of  the  false  prophet  were  owned 
“  from  the  walls  of  China  to  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  and  from  the  Caspi.an  to  the 
Niger;”  that  Islamism  swept  aM'.ay  the 
Greek  Empire,  .and  8e.ated  itself  not  only 
on  the  “  Iloly  Places”  of  the  Christi.ans, 
but  in  the  capital  of  Const.anline  ;  that  it 
overran  Spain,  Italy,  IIung.ary,  and  for 
centuries  constituted  the  dreaded  «langer 
of  Germany  ;  th.at  it  rolled  back  the  tide 
of  eight  crusades ;  that  M'hile  to  this  day 
Christi.anity  travels  so  slowly,  and  :ilmo8t 
imperceptibly,  it  should  have  continued  to 
add  entire  tribes  to  its  professors  ;  these 
are  some  of  the  facts  which  make  Mo¬ 
hammedanism  a  unique  phenomenon  in 
history.  To  explain  them,  we  need  not 
have  recourse  to  either  of  the  extreme 
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theories  of  vindicating  the  prophetic  mis¬ 
sion  of  Mohammed  and  the  superiority  of 
the  Koran,  or  of  supposing  the  author  of 
Islam  to  have  “  commenced  his  work 
under  the  immediate  control  of  Satanic 
agency.”  Subordinate  to  that  divine  ar¬ 
rangement  of  Providence  in  which,  by  a 
kind  of  moral  elasticity,  judgments  re¬ 
bound  on  nations  and  countries  as  well 
as  on  individuals,  and  all  that  is  unreal  or 
untrue  is  consunietl,  there  w’ere  causes  at 
work,  and  Islamisni  evoked  feelings  and 
powers  which  in  our  view  sufficiently  ac¬ 
count  even  for  its  unparalleled  spread 
and  its  continued  existence.  What  these 
were  will  best  appear  from  a  brief  review 
of  the  life  of  Moh.ammed,  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  his  doctrine,  and  of  the 
history  of  its  extension. 

Abul  Kasem  Mohammed  was  bom 
about  the  year  571,  in  a  country,  among  a 
|)eople,  and  at  a  period  which  e<ju.ally  de¬ 
serve  our  notice.  The  ^wverty  of  the  land 
and  the  roving  h.abits  ot  the  people  proved 
the  bulwark  of  national  independence. 
Neither  the  armies  of  Egypt,  of  Persia, 
and  of  Abyssinia,  nor  even  the  indomita¬ 
ble  legions  of  Home,  could  convert  the 
stern  wildnesses  and  the  lonely  deserts  of 
Arabia  into  “  a  province.”  The  petty 
a!id  hostile  ratres  which  peopled  the  Pen¬ 
insula  have  been  generally  ranged  into 
Jieditins,  or  wandering  tribes,  and  Hadesi, 
or  stationary  inhabitants,  who  settled 
chiefly  in  Yemen.  Divided  into  .a  multi¬ 
tude  of  separate  states — if  such  they  may 
be  called — they  followed  various  religions. 
The  kingdom  of  Yemen  was  sometimes 
ruled  by  Christian,  but  chiefly  by  Jewish 
princes.  Mecca  was  from  a.d.  404  held  by 
the  Koreishites,  a  Pagan  family ;  while  the 
ancietit  creed  of  the  people  seems  to  have 
degenerated,  from  a  primitive,  perhaps 
traditional.  Monotheism  to  the  worship  | 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  service  of 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty  deities  which 
tenanted  the  Kaaba^  or  great  national 
sanctuary  of  the  Ar.abs  at  Mecca.  From 
this  family  of  priest-kings,  the  Koreishites 
— rulers  of  the  holy  city,  Mecca,  and 
guardi.an3  of  the  Kaaba,  with  its  bhick 
stone,  descended  from  heaven  —  s])rang 
the  prophet  of  Islam.  His  grandfather, 
Abd-el-Motalleb,  had  in  570  saved  both 
the  town  and  the  temple  from  Christum 
conquest  by  an  Abyssinian  host.  At  the 
time  of  which  we  write,  the  whirlwind  that 
Bwej)t  over  the  ancient  world,  of  which 
Koine  had  bo  long  been  the  capital,  had 


in  great  part  done  its  work  of  destruction. 
The  Western  Empire  existed  no  longer; 
the  Eastern  was  falling  into  manifest  and 
irremediable  decay ;  Persia  was  torn  by 
internal  conflicts ;  the  nations  of  Europe, 
to  whom  the  future  of  history  was  intrust- 
e<l,  were  only  awakening  to  political,  in- 
tellectuiil,  and  spiritual  life.  The  religious 
direction  of  the  East  was  naturally  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Byzantine  Church.  In  its 
deep  degradation,  its  rancorous  eontro- 
versialism,  and  hollow,  lifeless  formalities, 
the  other  Oriental  Christian  communities 
were  also  involved ;  yet,  shortly  betbre 
the  appe.arance  of  Mohammed,  it  seemed 
as  if  Arabia  wouhl  adopt  the  religion  of 
Jesus.  From  an  early  period  it  had  pos¬ 
sessed  many  bishoprics,  and  the  number 
of  native  Christians  and  converts  w.as 
swelled  by  continual  accessions  from  per¬ 
secuted,  fugitive  sectarimis,  who  in  these 
solitudes  found  a  safe  retreat.  About 
forty  yeara  before  the  birth  of  Moham¬ 
med,  when  the  Jewish  kingdom  of  Yemen 
gave  place  to  a  Christian  monarchy,  a 
church  was  built  in  Sana  which  in  splen¬ 
dor  is  sjiid  to  have  greatly  snpassed  even 
the  far-famed  Kaaba.  A  more  interesting 
an«l  hopeful  indication,  about  the  same 
time,  was  the  conference  of  four  of  the 
leading  Koreishites  on  the  subject  of  re¬ 
ligion,  which  resulted  in  the  rejection  of 
the  idolatry  of  their  tribe,  and  the  resolve 
to  quit  their  country  in  search  of  the  an¬ 
cestral  pure  religion  of  Abraham.  Of 
these  inquirers,  three  embraced  Christi¬ 
anity;  the  fourth  continued  to  pray  for 
light  in  the  Kiuiba.  In  his  Avamlerings 
he  heard  of  Mohammed,  whom  he  was 
prei)ared  to  hail  as  the  native  prophet, 
but  was  murdered  before  again  reaching 
2decca. 

I’assing  over  the  legends  with  which 
Arab  fancy  or  superstition  has  adorned 
the  history  of  their  ])rophet,  we  collect 
the  leading  events  of  his  life.  Mohammed 
wsis  early  deprived  of  his  parents.  His 
I  father,  Abdallah,  left  him  an  infant,  only 
two  months  old ;  his  mother,  Amena,  died 
when  he  was  six  years  of  age.  Thence 
the  child  successively  passed  to  the  care 
of  his  grandfather,  and  of  his  tmcle,  Abti 
Talib,  in  whose  company  he  undertook, 
in  his  ninth  or  twelfth  year,  a  mercantile 
journey.  On  this  lirst  expedition,  how 
many  new  objects  must  have  opened  on 
the  deeply  thoughtful  and  highly  imagina¬ 
tive  child  !  The  carav.an  was  hospitably 
entertained  by  a  Christian  monk  —  by 
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some  supposed  to  have  been  a  convert 
from  Judaism,  by  others  a  Nestorian  — 
and  the  conversations  on  religious  sub¬ 
jects,  almost  natural  to  an  Oriental,  to 
which  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  su])pose 
he  then  listened,  enlarged  his  horizon  be¬ 
yond  the  narrow  tribal  superstitions  to 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  accustomed. 
Other  mercantile  undertakings,  a  warlike 
exj>edition,  and  some  years  spent  as  a 
shepherd,  fill  up  the  interval  between 
youth  and  manhood.  In  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  Chadijah,  a  wealthy  widow,  consid¬ 
erably  his  senior,  bestowed  her  hand  upon 
one  who  had  so  faithfully  conducted  her 
mercantile  aflTairs.  Though  success  no 
longer  attended  his  commercial  undertak¬ 
ings,  uprightness  of  character  and  un¬ 
flinching  honesty  secured  his  position 
among  friends  and  clansmen.  Tl)us  other 
fifteen  years  elapsed ;  the  period  of  early 
warmth  had  passed  by,  and  Mohammed 
has  entered  on  a  new  stage  of  life.  It  is 
a  common  error  to  suppose  that  enthusi¬ 
asm  burns  most  fiercely  in  the  heart  of 
youth.  Withdrawn  from  the  all-absorb¬ 
ing  interest  of  the  objective,  which,  by  a 
wise  provision  in  our  constitution,  ever 
impels  the  inexperienced  youth  towards 
that  which  is  without,  the  man  of  maturer 
years  turns  inwards.  The  season  of  strong¬ 
est  and  quickest  impulse  is  indeed  that  of 
youth ;  but  the  period  of  deepest  and 
longest  ardor  that  of  ripening  manhood. 
In  his  frequent  journeys,  the  mind  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  had  been  enlarged  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Arabia,  its  people,  and 
creed  ;  in  years  of  lonely  musings  at  home, 
his  heart  had  kindled  into  hottest  enthu¬ 
siasm.  All  contributed  to  excite  an  im¬ 
agination  naturally  so  vivid.  The  bright 
eastern  sky,  the  deserts  all  around,  the 
remembrance  of  past  scenes,  even  the 
nervous  disease  under  which  he  labored, 
and  the  practice  of  religious  retirement  in 
which  his  tribe  and  family  indulged,  gave 
bodily  shape  and  a  new  existence  to  what 
he  had  seen  or  heard.  Mohammed  was 
entirely  unlettered.  He  had  never  seen 
and  could  not  read  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Jews  or  Christians,  but  he  had  fre¬ 
quently  and  familiarly  mixe<l  with  them, 
and  from  their  lips  gathered  the  religious 
facts  and  tenets  cherished  by  them — not, 
indeed,  in  their  pure  simplicity,  but  in  the 
peculiar  drapery  w’ith  which  Talmudic 
legend  and  apocryphal  gospels  ha«l 
adorned,  or  rather  disguiseil,  these  blessed 
realities.  The  fundamental  truth  of  the 


unity  of  God — dear  to  him  even  as  ances¬ 
tral,  Abrahamic  article  of  belief — appealed 
to  his  reason  and  sank  into  his  heart. 
This  fact  alone  could  he  comprehend,  and 
cordially  receive  with  unshaken  belief. 
Heaven  and  earth,  history  and  tradition, 
heart  and  head,  returned  a  loud  “vlmen” 
to  this  primary  truth.  All  the  rest  cither 
appealed  to  his  im.agination  only,  or  was 
subjected  in  his  mind  to  a  rationalistic 
process.  His  was  not  to  be  a  new  reli¬ 
gion  ;  Moses,  the  prophets,  and  Jesus,  had 
all,  with  progressive  clearness,  taught  the 
same  truths  concerning  the  great  God. 
Their  contemporaries  had  misunderstood, 
and  their  successors  misrepresented  them ; 
hence  the  need  of  more  pointed  revela¬ 
tions  in  the  course  of  time.  Himself  was 
only  the  last,  and  therefore  the  greatest 
of  the  prophets. 

Such  appears  to  us  the  fundamental 
character  of  Mohammedanism,  as  it  first 
shaped  itself  in  the  mind  of  its  apostle. 
Acquainted  with  revealed  religion  only 
through  the  impure  channels  of  Eastern 
legends  and  tradition,  a  keen  rationalistic 
process  and  a  fervent  imagination  supplied 
whatever  were  the  distinctive  or  the  novel 
elements  of  Islamism. 

During  four  months  of  the  year,  the 
feuds  of  Arab  tribes  ceased  by  mutual 
consent,  and  universal  peace  reigned 
throughout  the  PeninsuLa.  One  of  these 
holy  seasons  was  always  spent  in  solemn 
meditation,  amidst  some  rocky  retreat. 
It  was  while  thus  engaged,  in  religioiis 
contemplation,  in  deepest  introspection, 
in  the  caves  of  Mount  Hara,  that  the 
visions  of  Mohammed  assumed  a  t.angible 
form.  Then  of  a  sudden  what  seemed  to 
him  the  angel  Gabriel  summoned  him  to 
the  prophetic  oflice.  Every  thing  now 
spake  in  the  language  of  heaven.  liy 
day,  the  very  stones  and  clods  saluted 
him ;  b^  night,  the  angel  held  converse 
with  his  spirit.  Fearful  convulsive  fits 
preceded  or  accompanied  these  supposed 
revelations.  “  Sometimes  an  angel  ai>- 
pears,  in  the  form  of  a  man,  (generally  of 
some  friend,)  and  speaks  to  him.  Some¬ 
times  he  hears  sounds  like  those  of  a  boll. 
Then  he  becomes  very  bad  ;  and  when  the 
angel  leaves  him,  he  has  received  the 
revelation.”  Were  these  fits  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  an  evil  spirit  which  possessed 
him,  or  had  imagination,  peopling  night 
with  visions  and  rendering  all  nature 
vocal,  driven  reason  from  its  throne  ? 
I  Such  were  the  questions  and  doubts 
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which  at  first  perplexed  the  prophet.  It 
could  not  be  an  evil  spirit,  Chadijah  ar¬ 
gued  ;  Mohammed  was  too  pood,  too 
honest,  and  kind  to  be  the  victim  of  a 
demon.  Nay,  to  place  it  beyond  doubt, 
had  not  the  angel  proved  himself  chaste 
and  pure,  when  he  immediately  disaj)- 
peared,  as  Chadijah,  in  his  presence,  re¬ 
moved  her  vail?  Nor  could  insanity 
have  seized  the  prophet — the  visions  were 
too  frequent,  and  their  eft’ects  too  mani¬ 
fest,  to  be  a  delusion.  Mohammed  ac¬ 
cordingly  obeyed  the  call  of  Gabriel, 
“  Arise,  and  preach !”  and  Chadijah,  his 
faithful  wife,  became  “  the  first  believer.” 
But,  despite  frequent  visions,  the  religion 
of  the  new  prophet  spread  slowly ;  and 
during  the  first  three  years,  scarcely  forty 
proselytes  had  been  added — among  them, 
liowever,  Abubeker,  Othman,  and  Ali, 
future  caliphs.  This,  the  first  stage  of  his 
mission,  comprises  the  period  when  Mo¬ 
hammed  aimed  only  to  be  the  prophet  of 
his  family  and  kinsmen ;  and  the  Suras,  or 
portions  of  the  Koriin  then  composed, 
corres)>ond  with  this  more  limited  object. 
In  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  the  apostle  of 
Islam  sought  to  establish  himself  as  the 
prophet  of  his  tribe  and  city.  But  his 
appeals  to  the  Koreishites  were  either  re-  i 
ceived  as  the  e.vtravagances  of  a  m.adman, 
or  resisted  as  the  claims  of  a  dangerous 
rival,  the  enemy  of  the  gods  and  of  their 
ap|K)inted  guardians.  Plots  now  thick¬ 
ened  around  him.  Some  of  his  followers 
had  to  fly  into  Abyssinia — others  followed 
their  prophet  in  his  wanderings.  A  price 
was  set  upon  his  head  ;  and  although  the 
intending  murderer,  Omar,  suddenly 
adopted  the  new  creed,  Mohammed  ha<l 
to  leave  Mecca.  Tlie  fortified  castle  of 
Abu  Talib,  who,  while  continuing  to  dis¬ 
believe  the  new  teaching,  extended  his 
protection  to  his  nej)hew,  could  scarcely 
shelter  him  from  the  relentless  animosity 
of  the  Koreisliites.  At  the  end  of  three 
years  the  interdict  was  removed,  and  Mo¬ 
hammed  allowed  to  return  to  Mocoa  ;  but 
his  trusty  defender,  Abu  Talib,  and  Ch.a- 
dijah,  his  faithful  wife,  had  been  removed 
from  his  side  by  the  hand  of  death.  Tlie 
conspiracies  now  increased  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  3Iecca  and  its  neighlmrhood 
could  no  longer  shelter  the  apostle.  Ha|>- 
pily,  an  asylum  had  been  provided.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  annual  concourse  of  pilgrims  in 
the  K.'Uiba,  .Mohammed  had  gained  con¬ 
verts  among  the  leailing  citizens  of  Yath- 
rib  or  Medina.  No  less  than  seventy- 


three  proselytes  from  that  city  offered  him 
a  safe  residence,  and  entered  into  an  offen¬ 
sive  and  defensive  treaty  with  their  spirit¬ 
ual  chief  and  his  other  adherents.  The 
nineteenth  April,  the  eighteenth  June,  or 
the  twentieth  September,  are  variously 
stated  to  mark  the  period  of  Mohammed’s 
flight  to  Me<lina  —  the  so-called  ITegira 
(or  flight)  which  forms  the  commencement 
of  the  Moslem  era. 

In  Medina  the  first  Mosque  arose  —  a 
simple  structure  which  the  devotion  of 
later  caliphs  has  converted  into  a  gorgeous 
structure.  Mohammed  still  continued  in 
Arab  simplicity ;  but  he  was  already  the 
j)olitical  chief,  and  the  apostle  of  a  numer¬ 
ous  and  fanatical  band.  True,  his  own 
wedding-breakfast,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
nuptials  with  Ayesha,  the  daughter  of 
Abubeker,  consisted  of  only  a  cup  of  milk, 
and  the  dowry  of  his  daughter  of  the  most 
necessary  Arab  outfit  —  her  bridal-bed  a 
sheep-skm,  the  wedding-feast  a  dish  of 
dates  and  olives  —  but  even  before  his 
arrival  in  Medina  he  had  exacted  from  his 
followers  an  oath  of  fealty,  and  engaged 
them  to  sacred  warfare,  on  promise  of 
Paradise  to  those  who  should  fall  in  the 
cause.  Mohammed  is  no  longer  the  pro- 

Ifhet  of  his  family  or  city ;  he  aspires  to 
»e  that  of  Arabia,  of  Asia  —  nay,  of  the 
world.  Unable,  or  perhaps  unwilling,  as 
yet  to  employ  armed  force,  his  first  over¬ 
tures  were  to  the  Jews,  who  lived  in  con¬ 
siderable  number,  aiid  apparently  in  tribes 
like  the  Arabs,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Medina.  His  claims  were  rejected,  and 
the  warfare  which  commenced  against 
them  was  proportionate  in  severity  and 
cruelty  to  the  liberal  overtures  and  con¬ 
cessions  he  had  made  in  the  hope  of  con¬ 
ciliating  them.  .Jerusalem  would  have 
become  the  center  of  Moslem  worship 
instead  of  Mecca,  had  the  stubborn  Israel¬ 
ites  owned  him  their  long-expected  Mes¬ 
siah.  These  hostile  expeditions  .against 
the  race  whom  he  accused  of  having  falsi- 
fiie<l  their  Scrii)tures  in  order  to  keep  his 
claims  out  of  view,  resulted  in  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  his  vengeance,  the  training  of 
his  warriors,  the  ac(inisition  of  plunder, 
and  the  increase  of  his  .adherents.  The 
Koreishites  also  were  the  object  of  his 
attacks.  IJnable  to  meet  them  in  regular 
warfare,  he  molested  their  caravans,  and 
on  one  «Kvn.sion,  with  infe.rior  numbers, 
discomfited  an  army  sent  for  their  protec¬ 
tion.  But  victory  was  not  always  grante<i 
to  the  “  true  believers.”  Mohanuned  sus- 
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tained  a  severe  defeat,  and  was  almost 
slain  ;  and  nothing  but  the  cowardice  or 
division  of  the  besieging  army  could  have 
saved  Medina  itself  from  the  fury  of  the 
Koreishites.  So  long  as  Mecca  and  the 
Kaaba  were  in  their  hands,  his  claims, 
even  as  a  national  prophet,  were  open  to 
dispute.  Accordingly  he  sought  admit¬ 
tance,  first  as  a  pilgrim  and  under  humili¬ 
ating  conditions,  to  the  Arab  sanctuary, 
and  when  sufliciently  strong  to  defy  his 
enemies,  advanced,  at  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  men,  against  ^Vlecca,  and  re¬ 
ceived  its  submission.  The  Koreishites 
implored  and  obtained  pardon ;  the  Kaaba 
was  purged  of  its  three  hundred  and  sixty 
idols,  and  henceforth  became  the  center 
of  Moslem  devotion.  Tribe  after  tribe 
now  gave  in  its  adherence,  or  u'as  con¬ 
quered.  Already  he  had,  though  unsuc¬ 
cessfully,  invaded  Syria,  and  sent  mis¬ 
sions  to  neighboring  nations  and  princes, 
demanding  their  homage,  when  death 
arrested  his  further  career,  and  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Moslem  hosts  devolved  on 
those  better  able  to  direct  them  than  the 
prophet  himself. 

With  all  his  supposed  or  real  virtues 
and  austerities,  Mohammed  was  vain,  vo¬ 
luptuous,  and  even  cowardly.  An  imixis- 
ing  appearance,  dark  lustrous  eyes,  a 
noble  bearing,  a  vivid  imagination,  un¬ 
doubted  eloquence,  frankness,  honesty, 
and  a  moral  purjKise — such  were  the  qua¬ 
lifications  by  which  he  won  his  Arab 
followers.  Before  his  death,  he  chal¬ 
lenged  all  whom  he  had  wronged,  or  to 
whom  he  owed  any  thing,  to  come  for¬ 
ward.  “  It  is  better  to  blush  in  this  world 
than  in  the  world  to  come,”  were  the 
words  with  which  he  repaid  three  denars 
to  the  solitary  claimant  who  responded 
to  las  appeal.  Mohammed  expired  in  the 
arms  of  Ayesha,  a.d.  632,  with  words  of 
mingled  entreaty  and  anticipation  of  Pa¬ 
radise  on  his  lips.  A  burning  fever, 
which  he  traced  to  poisoned  food  given 
him  by  a  Jewess  some  yeara  before,  had 
consumed  him.  Ilis  remains  were  for 
some  days  uninterred.  His  most  ardent 
followers  would  not  believe  in  the  possi-  i 
bility  of  his  death,  till  Abubeker,  his  friend 
and  successor,  restrained  them  by  recalling 
to  their  minds  that  they  worshiped  not 
Mohammed,  but  the  God  of  Mohammed, 
and  that  the  apostle  was  but  a  mortal  like 
tliemselves. 

This  brief  sketch — from  which  we  have 
purposely  omitted  those  incidents  with 


which  every  reader  must  be  familiar — is 
merely  intended  to  afford  a  view  of  the 
inner  history  of  Mohammed,  and  of  his 
work.  The  three  stages  of  his  projjhetic 
career  mark  so  many  modifications  of  his 
claims  and  policy.  From  the  most  ample 
toleration,  the  Koran  gradually  ])rogres8es 
to  the  fiercest  and  cruelest  fanaticism, 
dooming  not  onlv  idolaters  to  extennina- 
tion,  but  denouncing  in  similar  terms  both 
Jews  and  Christians.  Their  Avives  and 
daughters  were  surrendered  to  Moslem 
lust,  their  treasures  to  Arab  rajiacity ; 
while  rewards  most  tempting  to  Eastern 
sensuous  imagination  are  lield  out  to  those 
who  perish  in  such  warfare.  Tlie  Koran 
almost  concludes  with  this  terrible  injunc¬ 
tion  :  “  O  true  believers  !  Avage  Avar 

against  such  of  the  infidels  as  are  near 
you,  and  let  them  find  severity  in  you, 
and  know  that  (iod  is  Avith  them  that  fear 
him.”  In  examining  the  doctrines  of  the 
Kor4n,  we  have  to  distinguish  the  three 
elements  of  rationalistic  Monotheism,  of 
legendary  embellishments  of  revealed 
truth,  and  of  purely  jiersonal  extravag¬ 
ances.  The  great  and  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Islam  is  the  belief  in  one  God — 
but  of  the  properties  of  the  Deity,  only 
those  of  omnipotence,  omnipresence,  and 
mercy  are  brought  in  the  foreground. 
The  Divine  truthfulness,  holiness,  ami 
justice  are  almost  entirely  ignored.  The 
morale  of  Mohammed  w.as  exceedingly 
low,  and  he  shaped  his  theology  in  acconl- 
ance  with  his  experience.  Pure  rational¬ 
ity  was  the  highest  characteristic  of  his 
teaching ;  the  transcendent  properties  of 
the  God  of  Sciijiture,  and  the  deej)  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Christian  heart,  AA’ere  alike 
unknown  to  him.  The  Avild  fanaticism, 
the  stoic  fatalism,  the  Av.ant  of  truth,  and 
the  unbridled  licentiousness  of  Mohammed 
and  of  his  followers,  were  the  conse¬ 
quence's  of  what  they  received,  and  of 
what  they  rejected  or  ignored.  Even  on 
the  supposition  that  the  apostle  himself 
believed  in  the  reality  of  cA’ery  revelation 
AA'hich  he  proclaimed,  and  that  (as  we  are 
inclined  to  surmise)  he  had  not  deemed 
himself  entitled,  in  virtue  of  his  general 
prophetic  office,  to  inA'cst  his  personal 
opinions  or  wishes  with  the  authority  of 
a  divine  message,  those  Suras  or  chapters 
in  the  Koran  which  contain  the  grossest 
contradictions,  or  sanction  the  most  selfish 
and  lawless  proceedings,  can  scarcely  sur¬ 
prise  us.  A  man  and  his  religion  are  al¬ 
ways  singularly  like  each  other.  But  the 
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riijid,  nationalistic  Monotheism  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  would  scarcely  have  gained  or 
satisfied  his  Arab  proselytes  without  those 
Oriental  embellishments  which  directly 
appealed  to  their  imagination.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  on  the  basis  of  Scriptural  te.aching 
•and  iiistory,  he  raised  a  framework  of  the 
most  extravagant  legends,  derived  from 
the  Jewish  Talmud  .and  .apocryphal  Gos¬ 
pels.  While  accusing  the  Jews  of  having 
falsified  the  Scriptures,  of  obstinately  re¬ 
fusing  credence  to  his  claims,  .and  of 
worshiping  Ezra  as  the  Son  of  God,  he 
Avas  largely  indebted  to  them.  His  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Creation,  of  Eden,  of  heaven, 
of  hell,  of  the  Last  judgment  and  the  re¬ 
surrection,  are  borrowed  mainly  from 
their  traditions ;  he  adopted  their  demo¬ 
nology,  their  peculiar  moral  jirecepts,  and 
the  stories  with  wdiich  they  had  embel¬ 
lished  the  lives  of  Old  Testament  worthies. 
All  this  is  thrown  together  with  such 
utter  disregard  of  chronological  order,  as 
to  convince  us  thiit  Mohammed  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  information  at  diflerent  times, 
and  from  different  j»ersons.  The  Koran 
accuses  Christians  of  believing  in  three 
Gods — the  Father,  Jesus,  and  the  Virgin 
]N[ary ;  manifestly  an  erroneous  inference 
drawn  from  the  superstition  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  sects  around.  It  charges  them  with 
]»erversion  of  the  teaching  of  .Tcsus,  who, 
it  is  .asserted,  had  never  claimed  divine 
honors,  and  with  denying  the  fulfillment 
of  the  promise  concerning  the  Paraclete 
in  Mohammed.  The  New  Testament 
ficts  which  are  recorded  are  also  grossly 
j)ervert.ed  or  <listorted.  Thus  the  reality 
of  Christ’s  crucifixion  is  denied,  while 
many  apocrvphal  stories  are  relaU*d  .about 
the  early  history  of  Mary  .and  the  child¬ 
hood  of  Jesus.  Among  other  extrava¬ 
gances  which  the  Koran  contains,  we 
reckon  the  demand  of  Moh.ammed  to  re¬ 
cognition  as  the  highest  of  prophets,  the 
communications  received  from  the  angel 
Gabriel,  his  mysterious  flight  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  the  revelations  m.aile  for  his  own  i 
personal  advantage  or  gratification,  and, 
in  short,  all  those  distinctive  elements  of  j 
doctrine  or  precept  which  can  not  be 
traced  back  to  a  Scrijitur.al  or  traditionary  , 
source.  The  great  articles  in  the  faith  of  | 
Islam  are  belief  in  God,  in  liis  angels,  in  i 
his  revelation,  in  his  projihets — e8|>ecially  ' 
in  Mohammed  —  in  the  resurrection,  an<I  ■ 
in  his  absolute  iiredetermination  of  all; 
that  occurred.  The  main  injunctions  of  a 
practical  character  consisted  in  the  ordin- 1 


ances  of  ablutions  and  prayers  twice  a 
day  w'ith  the  face  tow’ards  Mecca;  of 
charity,  especially  almsgiving;  of  fasting 
during  the  8e.ason  of  Jiamadan,  the  d.ay 
being  always  devoted  to  sleep  and  morti- 
fic.ation,  and  the  night  to  feasting  and  ex¬ 
cess;  .and  of  pilgrim.agc  to  the  sacred 
cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  Such  are 
the  great  outlines  of  th.at  collection  of  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  Sunas  or  chapters 
made  after  the  death  of  Mohammed,  and 
gathered  without  cither  critical  judgment 
or  regard  to  chronological  order,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Koran.  It  remains  only 
to  be  added,  that  the  apostle  rested  the 
claims  of  the  8uras  to  general  reception, 
neither  on  his  gift  ofprojdiecy,  nor  on  his 
power  of  working  miracles  —  both  of 
w’hich  ho  emjihatically  disclaimed  —  but 
on  the  inherent  beauty  of  these  produc¬ 
tions,  .and  their  absolute  truth. 

Wo  have  alre.ady  adverted  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that,  even  before  the  death  of 
Mohammed,  neighboring  potentates  had 
been  called  upon  to  recognize  the  truth  of 
the  Koran.  This  summons  was  variously 
received.  The  governor  of  Egypt  return¬ 
ed  a  respectful  .answer,  and  with  other 
presents  sent  two  fair  slaves,  of  Avhom 
one,  Mary,  caused  not  a  little  jealoiusy  in 
the  harem  of  the  prophet.  The  King  of , 
Bahrein  and  his  people  adopted  Islamisin. 
The  two  Great  Powers  of  the  East,  Per¬ 
sia  and  the  Koin.an  Empire,  w'ere  engaged 
in  Avar,  and  before  the  death  of  Moham¬ 
med,  the  Emperor  Ileraclius  reconquered 
Syria  and  Palestine  from  the  Persian  mo¬ 
narch,  w’ho  had  contemptuously  torn  in 
pieces  the  letter  of  the  apostle.  Home 
was,  therefore,  the  first  .antagonist  AA'hom 
the  Arab  armies  had  to  encounter.  The 
result  of  the  early  expeditions  had,  indeed, 
been  far  from  encouraging.  Hut  the  fa¬ 
natical  devotion  of  the  Avarriors  of  the 
Crescent  was  soon  to  be  seconded  by  the 
incapacity,  the  cowardice,  and  treachery 
of  the  degenerate  representatives  of  the 
Caesars.  Next  to  the  discomfiture  of 
Moseilama,  the  rival  prophet,  Avho  for  a 
time  seemeil  to  dispute  the  paramount  au¬ 
thority  of  Mohammed,  the  most  import¬ 
ant  expedition  AA’asthat  .against  Syria  and 
Palestine,  which  Abiibeker  intrusted  to 
Abu  Obcidah,  and  Khaled  “  the  sAvord  of 
God.”  The  Koran,  tribute  or  death, 
such  AA'ere  the  alternatives  to  be  presented 
to  “  the  unbelievers.”  With  the  war-cry, 
“  Paradise  is  before,  death  and  hell  be¬ 
hind  you,”  the  leaders  urged  on  the  Mos- 
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Icms,  who  imagined  they  saw  “  the  black- 
eyed  girls  looking  down,  one  of  whom,  if 
she  should  appear  in  this  world,  all  man¬ 
kind  would  die  for  love  of  her ;  and  in  the 
hand  of  one  of  them  a  handkerchief  of 
green  silk,  and  a  cap  made  of  precious 
stones,  and  she  beckons  and  calls  out, 
Come  hither  quickly,  I  love  thee.”  Bos- 
rah,  the  key  of  trans-Jordanic  Palestine, 
fell  by  the  valor  of  Khaled,  but  chiefly  by 
the  treachery  of  the  apostate  governor 
Romanus,  who  opened  to  the  Moslems  a 
subterranean  passage  into  the  city.  From 
Bosrah  a  march  of  four  days  brought  the 
victorious  forces  to  Damascus.  But  before 
tailing  that  ca;>ital,  they  had  to  encounter 
a  j  Byzantine  army  of  70,000  men,  under 
th  j  leadership  of  Werdan^  drawn  up  in 
the  plains  of  Adjnadein.  Once  more 
Khaled  carried  the  day,  and  (in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Gibbon)  “  the  death  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  Moslems  was  compensa¬ 
ted  by  the  opinion  that  they  had  sent  to 
hell  above  fifty  thousand  of  the  infidels.” 
Against  such  an  host,  the  garrison  of 
Damascus,  although  admirably  command¬ 
ed  by  Thomas,  could  not  long  hold  out. 
After  a  siege  of  seventy  days  the  city 
capitulated.  Heliopolis  and  Emesa  fell 
next,  and,  after  a  resistance  of  four 
months,  the  j)atriarch  Sophronius  had  to 
surrender  .Ter  usalem  itself  to  Caliph  Omar, 
who  had  arrived  from  Medina  on  purpose 
to  conclude  the  treaty.  Indeed  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Jarmuk,  near  Lake  Genesareth,  had 
decided  the  fate  of  Syria  and  Palestine  ; 
the  Roman  armies  were  every  where 
withdrawn,  and  the  Saracens  swept  over 
Asia  Minor,  penetrating  even  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Constantinople.  A  simi¬ 
lar  success  had  attended  the  Moslem  arms 
in  Persia.  Already,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  first  caliph,  Khaled  had  led  his  vic¬ 
torious  legions  into  the  dominions  of  those 
who  had  lately  scorned  the  summons  of 
the  prophet.  But  the  “  Sword  of  God” 
was  soon  afterwards  required  in  Syria. 
Four  years  later,  however,  the  defeat  of 
Cadesia,  by  which  the  Moslems  became 
masters  of  Assyria,  virtually  put  an  end 
to  the  Persian  monarchy.  The  splendid 
palace  of  Ctesiphon,  with  its  untold  trea¬ 
sures,  was  sacked  by  the  Moslems ;  gra¬ 
dually  they  appoached  towards  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea ;  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  be¬ 
came  theirs ;  the  standard  of  the  Crescent 
waved  over  the  walls  of  Heerat,  Merou, 
and  Balch,  and  the  last  of  the  Sassanide 
kings  fled  beyond  the  Oxus,  to  solicit  the 


aid  of  the  King  of  Samarcand,  of  the  wild 
Turkish  tribes,  and  of  the  Emperor  of 
China.  But  even  these  limits  confined 
not  the  Saracen  conquerors.  During  a 
later  caliphate,  and  Avhile  the  Moslem 
arms  were  carried  to  the  banks  of  the  In¬ 
dus,  Catibah  took  the  country  between 
the  Oxus,  the  laxartes,  and  the  C:ispian 
Sea;  the  Turks  were  driven  back  to  tlieir 
native  deserts,  and  the  Emperors  of  China 
courted  the  friendship  of  the  Arabs.  Of 
still  greater  importance  —  at  least  so  far 
as  the  sjjfety  of  Europe  was  concerned  ■ — 
was  the  jjrogress  of  the  Saracens  in  Africa. 
From  Palestine  Amrou  had  marched  into 
Egypt  at  the  head  of  an  apparently  insuffi¬ 
cient  force.  The  command  of  the  cali])h 
to  halt  if  he  had  not  yet  crossed  the 
boundary  of  the  country,  could  not  arrest 
the  zeal  of  his  lieutenant.  The  letter  w.as 
read  in  public  only  after  the  ^Moslem 
tents  were  pitched  in  the  ancient  land  of 
the  Pharaohs.  Here  also  tre.achery  open¬ 
ed  the  way  to  conquest.  The  Christi.an 
world  had  long  been  torn  by  theological 
controversies,  which  increased  in  bitter¬ 
ness  in  measure  as  the  comb.atants  declined 
in  spirituality.  The  so-called  ^Monojdiysite 
discussion,  which  concerned  the  two- fold 
nature  of  the  Son  of  God,  had  issued 
in  complete  estrangement  between  the 
Egyi)tians,  who  were  Monophysites,  and 
the  Byzantine  Church,  which  had  espoused 
Diophysite  views.  The  oppressions  and 
persecutions  which  now  ensued,  disposed 
the  native  Egyptians  to  welcome  the 
Saracens  as  deliverers  from  Greek  sway 
and  bigotry.  Aided  by  such  allies,  Amrou 
passed  victorious  through  the  country, 
and  after  a  siege  of  fourteen  months,  to<ik 
Alexandria,  “  the  great  city  of  the  West, 
with  its  4000  palaces,  4000  baths,  400 
theaters,  12,000  shops  for  the  sale  of 
vegetable  food,  and  40,000  tributary 
Jews” — above  all,  with  its  splendid  libra¬ 
ry,  which,  according  to  a  story,  rightly 
questioned  in  our  own  da  vs,  was  destroyed 
by  order  of  the  caliph,  tt  required  longer 
time  and  greater  exertions,  till  the  rest  of 
Africa  was  8ul>jug<ated ;  half  a  century 
elapsed  before  Carth.age,  so  celebrated  in 
Roman  and  in  Christian  history,  exjie- 
rienced  the  destroying  power  of  the  Mos¬ 
lems,  and  even  after  the  Greeks  were 
finally  expelled  the  country,  the  resistance 
of  the  Moors  or  Berbers  continued,  till 
they  also  embraced  Islamism,  and  the 
creed  of  Moh.ammed  became  dominant  to 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
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It  will  not  be  expected  that,  within  the 
limits  necessarily  assi^ed  to  us,  we  should 
trace  the  further  conquests  of  the  c-aliphs 
—  their  successions  and  dissensions,  the 
division  of  the  caliphate  into  three  inde¬ 
pendent  sovereignties,  or  the  wars  by 
which  they  had  afterwards  to  defend  their 
))08sessions  against  the  attacks  of  Western 
Christendom.  A  notice,  however  brief, 
must  suffice  of  their  progress  in  Europe. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  revenge  and  tre.achery  of  Count 
Juli.an,  a  noble  Spaniard,  procured  for  the 
^Moslems  e.asy  access  to  Spain.  Thither 
Musa,  the  Governor  of  Africa,  dispatched 
Tarik,  his  intrepid  lieutenant,  who,  with 
only  5000  volunteers,  landed  on  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar,  (Gebel-al-Tarik,)  where  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  those  fortifications 
which,  not  impossibly,  it  may  be  ours  soon 
to  defend  against  hostile  forces.  The 
Gothic  monarchy,  est.ablished  in  Spain, 
had  long  declined  in  vigor.  At  the  time 
of  the  Saracen  invasion  the  scepter  was 
held  by  Uoderic,  one  of  the  weakest  and 
most  licentious  of  princes.  The  (iothic 
army,  computed  at  not  less  than  100,000 
men,  might  easily  have  resisted  the  infe¬ 
rior  forces  of  the  Saracens ;  but  the  dege¬ 
nerate  successor  of  Alaric  apjieared  on  the 
battle-field  of  Xeres  wearing  a  diadem  of 
pearls,  a  flowing  robe  of  gold  and  silken 
embroidery,  and  reclining  on  .an  ivory  car, 
drawn  by  two  white  mules.  The  treach¬ 
ery  and  the  cowardice  of  the  Christians 
once  more  insured  the  victory  of  Tarik. 
In  the  decisive  moment,  two  royal  princes, 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  many 
others,  deserted  the  standard  of  a  sove¬ 
reign  whom  they  h.ated  ;  16,000  bodies  of 
Christians  covered  the  field ;  Uoderic  w.as 
drowned  in  his  precipitate  flight ;  .and 
within  a  brief  period  all  Sp.ain  was  subject 
to  Saracen  domination.  Envious  at  the 
success  of  his  subordinate,  Musa  advan¬ 
ced  from  Africa  to  complete  the  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  In  Spain  the  rule  of 
the  Arabs  was  gentle,  and  in  some  re¬ 
spects  even  beneficial  to  the  country. 
Never  h.as  th.at  hand  att.aincd  to  such  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  never  did  com 
merce,  arts,  or  sciences  flourish,  as  when 
the  Spanish  caliphs  held  court  in  Cordova 
— that  royal  city  with  its  600  mosques, 
900  baths,  and  200,000  houses.  I’eace 
and  protection  were  extended  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  on  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  which 
under  the  first  of  the  Ommiades  amounted 
to  10,000  ounces  of  gold  and  of  silver. 


with  an  equal  number  of  horses  and  mules. 
Such  was  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
that,  under  the  most  powerful  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  it  rose  to  about  £6,000,000  of  our 
money — a  sum  probably  greater  than  all 
the  revenues  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe 
.It  the  time. — ^The  defenders  of  national 
independence  and  Christianity  in  Spain 
retired  to  the  mountains,  whence  gradual¬ 
ly  gathering  strength  they  issued  into  the 
plains,  and,  driving  the  degenerate  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Tarik  before  them,  they  recon¬ 
quered  the  country,  till  under  the  reign 
of  the  Catholic  monarchs,  I'erdinand  and 
l3.abella,  Granada,  their  last  stronghold, 
was  surrendered,  and  the  Moors,  with 
their  ancient  allies  the  Jews,  were  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  Peninsula.  Long  before 
that  time  their  further  progress  over  the 
Pyrenees,  and  through  France,  had  been 
checked  by  the  decisive  victory  of  Charles 
M.artel  on  the  plains  of  Tours.  Eastwards 
also  the  Saracens  penetrated  into  Europe. 
At  one  time  they  not  only  occi^iied  Sicily, 
but  even  threatened  Rome.  So  soon  as 
forty-six  years  after  the  Ilegir.o,  the  Mos¬ 
lems  had  appe.ared  before  Constantinople, 
and  for  six  successive  summers  continued 
their  attacks,  till  obliged  for  a  time  to 
withdraw  from  so  costly  an  enterprise. 
Equally  unsuccessful  was  another  siege 
from  716  to  718.  In  both  cases  the  city 
was  largely  indebted  for  its  8.afety  to  the 
use  of  the  so-called  Greek  fire,  which  the 
besieged  poured  with  unerring  accuracy 
on  their  defenseless  assailants.  But 
though  centuries  elapsed  before  the  capi¬ 
tal  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  succeasors  of 
Moh.ammed,  the  effete  E:istern  Empire 
w.a3  incapable  of  resisting  the  onset  of  the 
Moslems,  restored  from  apparent  decay 
by  the  accession  of  the  Ottomans,  or 
l^urks,  a  wild  highland  tribe,  originally 
inh.abiling  the  mountain  recesses  of  Asia. 
Amurath  made  Adri.anoplo  his  capital; 
and  although  Sultan  Bajazet  was  defeated 
by  Tamerlane  —  that  scourge  of  Asia  — 
the  check  was  only  temporary.  A  mourn¬ 
ful  interest  attaches  to  the  l:ist  siege  of 
Constantinople  under  Mohammed  II. 
Cruel,  bloodthirsty,  .and  licentious  as  that 
prince  was,  the  conquest  of  the  Eastern 
c.apit<al  amounted  almost  to  a  passion  with 
him.  An  apostateengineer  furnished  him 
with  artillery  of  tremendous  caliber.  The 
siege  beg.an  on  the  6th  of  April,  1453. 
Within  the  city  the  courage  of  despair 
prevailed.  Palajologus,  the  last  of  the 
Constantines,  for  a  time  rose  to  the  digni- 
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ty  of  his  situation.  But  against  such 
tremendous  odds,  the  devices  of  art  .and 
the  determination  of  bravery  were  equally 
unavailiug.  The  final  assault  took  place 
on  the  29th  of  May,  by  a  host  which  for 
closeness  and  continuity  h.os  been  coinp.a- 
red  to  a  twined  or  twisted  thread.  The 
undisciplined  multitude  of  stragglere  was 
first  brought  forw.ard  to  exhaust  the  re¬ 
sources  and  the  strength  of  the  garrison. 
At  each  foremost  place  of  danger  the 
Emperor  himself  was  found,  rallying  his 
soldiers  by  word  and  example.  But  the 
defection  of  the  wounded  Genoese  com¬ 
mander  of  the  city,  and  after  him  of  most 
of  his  Italian  countrymen,  speedily  decid¬ 
ed  the  fate  of  the  day.  Palieologus  found 
a  soldier’s  death.  Constantinople  was 
surrendered  to  the  lust  of  the  soldiery, 
and  the  church  of  St.  Sophi.a,  in  which 
fervent  preachers  had  so  oft  poured  forth 
their  warnings  and  admonitions,  became 
the  cathedral  of  Mohammedanism.  From 
Turkey  the  Sultans  continued  to  menace 
and  molest  Austria  and  (iermany  by  in¬ 
roads  into  Hungary,  till  their  power  was 
finally  broken  under  the  walls  of  Vienna 
by  John  Sobieski,  the  heroic  Polish 
leader. 

It  is  another  and  more  difficult  t.osk  to 
indicate  the  mejins  by  which  the  Saniceus 
were  enabled  to  preserve  their  rule  in  so 
many  and  widely  distant  countries.  While 
devoutly  acknowledging  that  these  provi¬ 
dential  judgments  upon  the  Eastern  Em¬ 
pire  were  caused  by  the  unfaithfulness  of 
the  Church  and  the  sins  of  the  people, 
and  while  ackuowled^ng  that  by  abolish¬ 
ing  many  a  long  cherished  system  of  idol¬ 
atry,  the  Koran  may,  in  a  certain  sense, 
prove  a  schoolmaster  unto  Christ,  the  his¬ 
torian  feels  that  a  more  accurate  analysis 
of  the  secondary  causes  of  so  strange  a 
phenomenon  is  requisite.  Without  doubt, 
the  nominal  Christians  of  the  Greek  Em¬ 
pire  had,  in  great  measure,  lost  all  that 
entitled  them  to  the  name  of  a  church. 
The  profligacy  and  dissoluteness  of  the 
people,  the  ambition,  disputatiousness, 
and  servility  of  the  clergy,  the  dead  for¬ 
malism  and  vain  wrangling  which  they 
introduced,  had  long  deiirived  the  salt  of 
all  its  savor.  They  had  not  vigor  to  oj)- 
pose  the  martial  ardor  of  the  Arabs,  nor 
conviction  to  resist  the  burning  fanaticism 
of  the  Moslems.  To  many  of  these  reli¬ 
gionists  it  was  but  the  ch.-inge  of  a  mys 
terious  symbol  for  a  creed,  in  most  res¬ 
pects,  of  cold  rationality ;  but  which,  in- 
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stead  of  fasts  and  abstinences,  indulged 
its  adherents  wdth  every  sensual  gratifica¬ 
tion.  If  to  them  the  alternative  was  pre¬ 
sented  of  martyrdom,  or  even  persecution, 
and  Islamism,  with  all  its  advantages,  the 
choice  would,  in  few  instances,  be  difficult. 
Besides,  every  person  dissatisfietl  from 
j  any  cause,  would  n.aturally  join  the  Mos¬ 
lems  ;  while  the  numerous  progeny  of 
Saracens,  by  Christian  mothers,  espoused 
the  creed  of  their  fathers.  It  must  always 
be  l)orne  in  mind  that  the  religion  of  the 
Mohammedans  formed,  if  not  the  motive, 
at  least  the  j)retext  of  their  expeditions, 
and  that  thus  each  acquisition  made  was, 
in  reality,  a  politico-religious  conquest. 
The  sword  and  the  Koran  went  together ; 
and  while  other  creeds  were,  indeed,  tol¬ 
erated  on  p.ayment  of  tribute,  the  commu¬ 
nities  adhering  to  them  were  despised  and 
oppressed.  Thus  each  province  gained 
was  bound  to  the  throne  of  the  caliphs  by 
the  strongest  of  all  ties — that  of  a  com¬ 
mon  religion,  of  the  most  fanatical  and 
exclusive  character.  But  the  reasoning 
which  we  have  just  employed  will  scarce¬ 
ly  explain  the  fiict,  that  to  this  day  Mo¬ 
hammedanism  is  quietly,  but  rajildly, 
spre.ading  by  peaceful  means,  especi.-illy 
in  regions  distant,  and  not  much  known 
to  P^uropeans.  In  the  East,  the  M.alay 
race  has  adopted  the  Koran  within  the 
last  few  centuries.  Borneo  is  inten.sely 
Mohammedan,  and  Moslem  missions  are 
said  to  be  established  even  in  China.  But 
it  is  chiefly  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  in 
Soodan  and  Ilussa,  the  great  kingdom  of 
the  Felatahs,  and  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Ghana,  Tokrur  Bussa,  Berissa,  Wawa, 
and  Kiama,  that  Mohammedanism  has 
made  its  Latest  acquisitions.  It  is  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Timbuctoo.  A  century  ago  a 
few  Mohammedans  settled  in  Mandingo- 
land;  and  by  dint  of  schools  and  preach¬ 
ing,  the  whole  country  has  become  theirs. 
Ever  and  again  our  scientific  and  religious 
missions  are  brought  into  contact  M'itli  this 
Moslem  proi)aganda :  every  year,  fresh 
p.agan  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Africa  are 
added  to  the  disciples  of  the  prophet. 
The  Ghala  tribes  are  gradually  conveiled, 
and  in  Malabar  the  Koran  is  rapidly 
spreading.  These  results  can  only  be  at¬ 
tributed,  humanly  Bpe,aking,  to  the  zeal 
of  the  Arab  missionaries,  and  to  the  in¬ 
herent  superiority  of  Islam  over  the  pagan 
abominations  which  it  disphices.  But  on 
these  progresses  of  IMohammedanism  wo 
probably  require  yet  more  ample  and  de- 
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tailed  data  to  enable  us  to  draw  satisfac¬ 
tory  inferences. 

From  this  we  turn  to  .another  and  very 
different  picture.  Whilo  Mohammedan¬ 
ism  is  extendin'?  to  distant  provinces,  the 
Euphrates  is  undoubtedly  drying  up  at  its  | 
sources.  The  story  of  the  sick  man  is, ' 
after  all,  not  so  much  of  a  p.arable.  With 
almost  boundless  resources  at  its  dispos.a],  | 
with  provinces  which,  properly  cultivated, 
would  yield  inexhaustible  wealth ;  with  j 
.an  ample  setiboard,  and  the  finest  harbor  | 
in  the  world;  with  all  the  .advantages  of; 
European  and  Asiatic  possession,  of  soil 
and  climate,  the  Turkish  Empire  is  rapid¬ 
ly  decaying.  In  Europe  its  sovereignty 
over  rebellious  tribes  is,  to  say  the  least, 
very  precarious.  In  Asia  it  is  only  strong 
enough  to  render  improvement  im[)ossi- 

ble,  but  not  to  resist  even  those  maraud¬ 
ing  Beduins,  who  are  rapidly  depopulat¬ 
ing  I’.ilestine,  and  whom  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  soldiers  might  e.asily  con¬ 
trol.  Tlie  internal  femis,  the  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties,  .and  the  utter  impotence  of  the 
government,  are  rapidly  destroying  the 
remaining  vit.ality  of  the  Empire.  We 
speak  not  from  hears.ay,  but  from  person¬ 
al  observation,  when  we  state  it  as  our 
conviction  tli.at  the  revival  or  continuance 
of  the  Moslen  power  is  an  impo.ssihility. 
We  are  aware  that,  under  proper  leaders, 
the  Turkish  army  has  in  the  late  war  sus¬ 
tained  the  onset  of  their  Muscovite  oppo¬ 
nents  ;  but  to  judge  from  the  defense  of 
a  fortress,  or  from  a  few  well-devised 
strategic  movements,  the  state  of  these 
forces  w.as  an  utter  fall.acy.  We  know 
that  the  .army  is  entirely  demoralized, 
th.at  it  is  badly  discijillned,  worse  officer¬ 
ed,  .and  still  worse  spirited ;  .an<l  that  in 
open  .and  fair  fight  it  would  never  stand 
against  even  a  much  iiderior  foe.  A 
similar  remark  aiiplies  to  all  the  other 
br.anches  of  the  public  service ;  corrup¬ 
tion,  venality,  bigotry,  ignorance,  and  in- 

cap. aeity  reign  supreme.  The  Turkish 
Empire  could  only  be  saved  by  a  revival 
of  the  spirit  in  which  it  first  originated. 
Xor  is  .any  progress  towards  Europe.an 
civilization  or  improvement — at  least,  of 
a  genuine  and  lasting  character — conceiv¬ 
able.  Modern  inventions,  arrangements, 
and  manners  m.ay  be  imported,  but  Isl.am- 
ism  is  of  purely  native  growth — a  thing 
entirely  sui  generis,  and  resistance  to  all 
that  is  without  is  one  of  its  leading  cha¬ 
racteristics.  If  Europe.an  civilization  be¬ 
came  naturalized  in  Turkey,  the  Empire 


would  necessarily  cease  to  be  Moh.amme- 
dan.  Nor  does  the  prospect  of  transfer¬ 
ring  the  rule  to  the  Christian  populations 
in  European  Turkey,  inspire  us  with  great¬ 
er  hope.  For  the  most  part,  these  races 
are  e<pially  if  not  more  degenerate  th.au 
their  Turkish  rulers.  Dark  as  is  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  that  country,  we  feel  .as  if  Turkey 
would  go  down  suddenly  amidst  the  con¬ 
vulsion  of  nations ;  it  can  not  be  reformed, 
and  it  mav  not  be  partitioned — at  least, 
till  it  has  'become  the  battle-field  of  peo¬ 
ples. 

But  while  the  political  prospects  of  the 
country  are  thus  unpromising,  happy  and 
successful  efforts  have  of  late  been  made 
to  introduce  the  light  of  a  pure  (Christi¬ 
anity  among  the  various  races  of  that 
hbnpire.  A  chain  of  missions  extends 
from  its  northernmost  boundary  through 
Wallachia,  Bulgariii,  Uoumelia,  to  Asia 
Minor,  P.alestine,  Syria,  .and  the  ancient 
capital  of  Ilaroun-al-Uashid.  The  high¬ 
landers  of  Khurdistan,  the  inhabitants  of 
Armenia,  and  the  settlers  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  have  again  the  Gosj)el  brought 
to  them ;  native  churches  arc  being  plant¬ 
ed,  native  ministers  ordained,  schools 
founded,  and  jn'inting-presses  introduced. 
These  successes  are  mainly  due  to  the 
indef:itig.able  ze.al  and  self-denying  labors 
of  those  best  of  modern  missionaries — the 
Americ.ans.  From  the  latest  report  of  the 
Aid  Society  established  in  this  country, 
we  learn  that  the  number  of  their  mission¬ 
aries  amounts  to  140,  th.at  of  native  .assis¬ 
tants  to  264,  that  of  stations  to  111,  of 
churches  to  42,  of  nominal  Protestants  to 
6958,  of  church  members  to  1586,  and  of 
day-scholars  to  4500.  From  every  station 
considerable  progress  is  reiM)rted.  A 
woik  of  thorough  reformation  is  |)rogress- 
ing  with  great  rapidity  in  the  Nestorian, 
the  Armenian,  and  the  (ireek  churches  ; 
while  of  late  the  Mohammedan  population 
itself  has  also  been  re.ached.  If  we  m.ay 
venture  to  take  in  its  liter.ality  one  of 
these  .accounts,  a  whole  town  ne.ar  Trebi- 
zond,  with  a  population  of  40,000  males, 
has  cast  off’  the  Mohammedan  faith,  which 
for  centuries  was  unwillingly  held,  and 
returned  to  the  religion  of  their  forefath¬ 
ers.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  that  there  is  a  number  of 
Christian  converts  .among  the  Moslems, 
that  the  Bible  is  increasingly  circuLating 
amongst  them,  and  that  many  have  re¬ 
jected  the  Koran  who  have  not  yet  leara- 
ed  to  understand  or  to  receive  Christiani- 
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ty.  Our  hopes  of  tne  continued  prof^ress  ' 
of  this  work  are  in  preat  measure  bound  ! 
up  with  the  Hatti  Hummoun,  or  charter  ! 
of  religious  liberty,  lately  granted  by  the  ! 
Sultan.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  will  not  be  a  dead  letter,  but  that  its 
power  and  influence  will  be  increasingly 
felt.  For  this  inestimable  boon,  not  too 
dearly  purchased  even  by  the  blood  and  I 
treasure  spent  in  the  late  war,  Europe  is  I 
mainly  indebted  to  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcfiffe.  Foreign  jealousy  and  domestic 
ignorance  may  have  conspired  in  his  de¬ 
traction,  but  every  unprejudiced  person 
ac<|uainted  with  the  political,  social,  and 
religious  state  of  Turkey  will  admit  that 
in  him  England  possessed  one  of  her  most 
sagacious  statesmen,  and  Turkey  one  of 
her  wisest  and  best  friends. 

The  mention  of  American  missions  leads 
us  to  notice — perhaps  somewhat  tardily — 
the  work  which  w'e  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  Its  main  object  is  to 
delineate  the  rise  and  character  of  Mo¬ 
hammedanism.  With  considerable  learn¬ 
ing  Dr.  Arnold  traces  the  Koran  to  its 
origin  in  Jewish  and  Christian  legends, 
explains  and  refutes  its  teaching,  and  vin¬ 
dicates  Christian  truth  and  dogma  from 
the  objections  and  aspersions  of  the  Mos¬ 
lems.  In  some  respects,  however,  the  j 
book  is  open  to  criticism,  especially  from 
the  want  of  what  we  might  call  a  sufli- ' 
cient  grasp  of  the  subject.  To  deny 
every  thing  good  and  great  about  ]Mo- 
hammedanism,  to  slight  or  ignore  its  cul¬ 
ture,  to  connect  it  with  earlier  Christian 
heresies,  and  to  ascribe  the  utterances  of 
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Mohammed  to  direct  satanic  agency,  are, 
in  our  opinion,  mistakes  in  a  treatise  which 
we  would  gladly  see  placed  in  the  hands 
of  educated  Mohammedan  youths,  especi¬ 
ally  in  India.  We  have  also  felt  a  certain 
want  of  arrangement  w’hich  may  render 
it  difficult  for  jiersons  unacquainted  with 
Mohammedanism  to  gain  a  consecutive 
historical  view  of  its  state  and  tenets  from 
these  pages.  From  one  so  able  as  our 
author  we  should  gladly  have  he.ard  more 
[  about  the  different  sects  of  Islam.  To 
occasional  slips  of  the  pen  we  will  not  ad¬ 
vert,  satisfied  that  these  will,  on  revision, 
readily  occur  to  the  learned  author  him- 
i  self.  Of  Dr.  Arnold’s  proposal  to  estab- 
!  lish  a  Missionary  Societv  for  propagating 
I  the  Gospel  among  the  Alohammedans  we 
'  can  only  say  it  has  our  cordial  sympathy, 
provided  it  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to 
supersede  or  interfere  with  the  labors  of 
our  American  friends.  Surely  the  fifteen 
millions  of  our  Moslem  fellow'-subjects  in 
India,  and  the  recent  events  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  constitute  a  loud  cjill  upon  the 
Churches  of  Britain  to  address  themselves 
to  this  w’ork.  Some  such  undertaking  as 
that  which  presently  engages  the  attention 
of  the  two  English  Universities,  prayer¬ 
fully  commenced  and  believingly  sustain¬ 
ed,  might  prove  a  source  of  incalculable 
blessing.  We  close  this  volume,  from 
wdiich  we  hjive  derived  not  a  little  infor¬ 
mation,  and  w’hich  w^e  have  persued  with 
no  small  interest,  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  our  readers  speedily  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  its  valuable 
contents. 
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EARTHQUAKES  AKD 

pur  si  mnove.'^  What  if,  when 
starry  Galileo  uttered  these  memorable 
words  to  the  bigoted  and  unbelieving  In¬ 
quisitors,  the  globe  had  moved,  not,  in¬ 
deed,  in  the  sense  that  the  philosopher 
meant,  but  quaked  under  the  influence  of 
those  mysterious  .and  unknown  causes 
which  produce  the  astounding  and  terrific 
phenomena  of  Earthquakes?  Then,  in¬ 
deed,  the  skeptical  .Jesuits  —  if  they  had 
not  been  whelmed  in  yawning  gulfs,  or 
crushed  beneath  falling  columns  —  might 
have  admitted  that  the  all-powerful  Being 
prcKlucing  such  jdienomena  might  also 
cause  the  globe  to  revolve.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  an  e.arthquake  of 
great  severity  occurred  in  Italy  during 
the  very  ye.ar  (1633)  in  which  Galileo  w.as 
brought  before  the  Inquisition  at  Home. 
At  Mantua  and  Naples  much  damage  was 
done,  and  the  village  of  Nicolosi,  at  the 
f(X)t  of  Etna,  was  totally  destroved.  For 
Galileo,  a  bright  light  amidst  his  fellows, 
lived  in  an  age  when  storms  and  tempests, 
thunder  and  lightning,  flashing  meteors, 
and,  above  all,  volcanic  eruptions  and 
eartlujuakes,  were  regarded  either  as  in¬ 
struments  of  punishment  or  as  awful  por¬ 
tents  of  the  fall  of  kingdoms  or  the  <le- 
struction  of  tyrants.  Earthquakes  were 
especially'  dreaded  on  account  of  their 
destructiveness.  “We  know,  indeed,” 
says  Butler,  in  his  Analogy  of  Religion, 
“several  of  the  general  laws  of  matter, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  behavior  of  living 
agents  is  reducible  to  general  laws,  but 
Ave  know  nothing  in  a  manner  by  Avhat 
laws  earthquakes  become  the  instruments 
of  destruction  to  mankind.”  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  science  and  educ.ation  has  strip¬ 
ped  astronomical  phenomena  of  many  of 
the  superstitions  which  the  vulgar  and 
uneducated  attach  to  them.  The  light¬ 
ning  has  been  controlled,  electricity  made 
to  obey  our  mandates,  and  storms  have 
been  brought  in  a  great  measure  under 
cert.ain  well-established  physical  laws,  but 
it  is  only  very  recently  that  volcanic  and 
earthquake  phenomena  have  been  inves¬ 
tigated  by  exact  science;  and  although 
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theory  and  speculation  must  still  enter 
largely  into  all  attempts  to  fathom  the 
cosmical  laws  connected  with  earthquakes, 
still  much  has  been  done  to  enable  us  to 
arrive  at  a  tolerably  just  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  these  phenomena. 

Earthquakes  h.ave  long  eng.aged  the 
.attention  of  philosophers.  The  works  of 
Aristotle  .and  Pliny  contain  many  passages 
.and  allusions  to  them ;  and  innumerable 
books  and  tracts,  some  abounding  with 
extraordinary,  and  curious,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  with  shrewd  speculations,  testify  how 
interesting  the  study  of  earthquake  phe¬ 
nomena  h.as  always  been  considered. 

But,  numerous  as  these  investigations 
have  been,  it  is  equally  certain  th.at  the 
bibliography  of  earthquakes  is  singularly 
deficient  in  scientific  results  of  any  value, 
the  staple  of  earthquake  stories  being 
made  up  of  gossip  and  accidents  that 
befell  men,  anim.als,  and  buildings,  rather 
than  of  the  phenomena  themselves. 

This  loose  and  inconclusive  method  led 
the  Committee  of  the  Britisli  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  to  devote 
a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
vestigating  earthqu.ake  phenomena,  and 
drawing  up  a  report  on  their  principal 
features.  The  Labor  has  been  excessive, 
and  the  results,  for  which  we  are  mainly 
indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Mallet,  F.H.S., 
are  extremely  interesting.  Four  valuable 
Reports  have  been  made.  The  last  con¬ 
sists  of  a  large  volume  containing  records 
of  nearly  seven  thousand  earthqu.ake8,  ob¬ 
served  over  every  known  part  of  the 
globe,  both  on  land  and  ocean,  from  285 
years  b.c.  to  a.d.  1850. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  records  of 
early  observed  e.arthquakes  do  not  present 
that  scientific  exactitude  desired  by  mo¬ 
dem  physicists  .anxious  to  explain  earth¬ 
quake  phenomena;  but  nevertheless,  the 
great  mass  of  observations  has  .enabled 
Mr.  Mallet  to  arrive,  by  careful  discus¬ 
sion,  at  results  of  great  interest,  and  to 
him  are  Ave  mainly  indebted  for  the  feet 
that  seismology  (from  oeia/io^,  an  earth¬ 
quake)  has  become  an  exact  science. 
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Before,  however,  giving  any  account 
of  the  deductions  from  the  6831  recorded 
earthquakes,  we  purpose  laying  before  our 
readers  some  of  tiie  most  striking  pheno¬ 
mena  noted  in  the  Catalogue. 

During  the  first  three  centuries  of  his¬ 
toric  time  —  according  to  our  commonly 
accepted  chronology — there  are  no  earth¬ 
quake  records;  and  while  between  a.c, 
1700  and  a.c.  1400  there  are  a  few  scat¬ 
tered  facts,  there  is  again,  from  a.c.  1400 
to  A.C.  900,  nearly  a  period  of  five  hundred 
years  of  perfect  blank,  followed  again, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  by  another  blank 
from  A.c.  800  to  A.c.  600.  Even  in  the 
succeeding  century,  but  two  earthquakes 
are  recorded ;  so  that  in  fact,  records  of 
any  value  for  scientific  analysis  m.ay  be  said 
to  commence  at  the  five  hundredth  year 
before  the  Christian  era. 

The  sacred  writings  abound  with  allu¬ 
sions  to  earthquakes  which  occasioned  the 
destruction  of  cities;  and  Thucydides, 
T.ac-itus,  Josephus,  Livy,  Pliny,  and  Julius 
Obsequens,  make  frequent  mention  of 
disasters  arising  from  these  phenomena. 
Thus,  in  the  year  a.c.  33  an  earthquake 
occurred  in  Palestine,  by  which  thirty 
thousand  persons  were  killed.  Tlurteen 
important  cities  were  destroyed  in  Asia 
Minor  six  years  before  the  Crucifixion  of 
our  Saviour;  and  Matthew,  Luke,  and 
Eusebius  have  told  us  how’  the  e.arth 
quaked  during  that  awful  tragedy.  Pass¬ 
ing  on  to  the  fifth  century,  we  find  that 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  convulsed  about 
that  period.  In  the  year  446,  earth¬ 
quakes,  which  'lasted  six  months,  deso¬ 
lated  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized 
world  ;  and  in  494  Laodicea,  Ilierajmlis, 
Tripolis,  and  Agathicum,  were  over¬ 
whelmed.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  (562,)  bellowing  noises  proceed¬ 
ed  from  mountains  adjoining  the  Rhone, 
and  from  the  Pyrenees,  followed  by  the 
falling  of  huge  rocks  and  subterranean 
commotions.  In  684  the  Japanese  pro¬ 
vince  of  Josa  was  visited  by  a  terrible 
earthquake,  causing  great  destruction  of 
life,  and  the  loss  of  five  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land,  which  sank  into  the  sea. 
In  801  the  Ba.silica  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  felt  over 
F ranee,  Germany,  and  Italy.  In  842  the 
greater  part  of  France  w.as  convulsed  by 
shocks,  attended  by  awful  subterranean 
noises;  and  it  is  Avorthy  of  remark,  that 
on  this  occasion  we  have  the  first  record 
of  the  phenomenon  having  been  followed 


by  a  very  severe  epidemic,  of  which  many 
persons  died.  In  859  we  read  that  up¬ 
wards  of  fifteen  hundred  houses  were 
thrown  down  at  Antioch ;  and  in  the 
following  year  Holland  w.as  greatly  con¬ 
vulsed,  and  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhone  suddenly  closed.  The  latter  end 
of  the  ninth  ctMitury  witnessed  a  terrific 
earthqtuike  in  In<lia,  which  destroyed  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  persons. 
This  was  preceded  by  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  the  fiilling  of  the  showers  of  black 
meteoric  stones,  and  followed  by  great 
storms.  In  1021  extensive  areas  in 
Southern  Germany,  and  especially  Ba- 
variii,  were  devastated  by  an  earthquake, 
the  wells  were  troubled,  and  the  w.ater  in 
m.any  became  red,  like  blood.  Great  in¬ 
undations  were  produced  in  many  places, 
and  igneous  meteors  were  observed.  In 
1089  a  terrible  convulsion  w'as  felt  over 
England ;  houses  were  seen  to  leap  up¬ 
wards  ;  fruit  trees  were  blasted  ;  and  the 
harvest  was  not  gathered  until  the  thir¬ 
tieth  November.  In  1158  the  Thames 
w’as  dried  up,  so  that  it  could  be  passed 
dryshod;  and  in  1179  the  earth  in  Dur¬ 
ham  swelled  up  to  a  great  hight  from 
nine  in  the  morning  to  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  and  then  with  a  loud  noise  sank  down 
again,  leaving  pools  of  w.ater  in  various 
places.  This,  however,  though  extremely 
severe,  was  far  exceeded  in  intensity  by 
a  convulsion  in  April,  1185,  which  de¬ 
stroyed  many  buildings  in  England,  in¬ 
cluding  Lincoln  C.athedral.  In  1348 
shocks  of  great  violence  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months  desolated  Europe.  The  earth 
opened  in  different  ])lace8,  and  pestilential 
exhalations  came  forth.  A  rain  of  blood 
is  mentioned  as  having  fallen  in  several 
localities.  In  1505,  earthquakes  which 
lasted,  with  scarcely  any  intermission,  for 
four  weeks,  day  and  night,  occurred  in 
Cabul  an«l  Afghanistan.  The  earth  ojh'u- 
ed  in  many  places,  and  closed  agitin,  after 
throwing  forth  water,  which  occupied  the 
place  of  dry  land.  Over  an  area  of  forty- 
nine  square  miles  the  surface  of  the  earth 
w'as  so  altered  and  disturbed  that  |)arts 
were  raised  as  high  as  an  elephant  above 
their  former  level,  and  then  sank  as  deejily 
below  it.  In  1580,  England,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Kent,  was  visited  by  a  terrible 
earthquake.  At  Sandwich,  the  sea  was 
so  much  agitated  that  the  ships  in  harbor 
W’ere  dasbed  against  one  another.  The 
same  h.appened  at  Dover.  The  great 
bells  at  Westminster  and  other  places 
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tolled,  buildings  were  thrown  down,  and 
immense  damage  was  done.  It  is  record¬ 
ed,  that  during  the  visitation  the  heavens 
were  serene,  and  the  air  quite  tranquil. 
In  1626,  thirty  towns  and  villages  in  the 
Neapolitan  territory  were  destroyed  by 
an  eartlujuake,  and  seventeen  thousand 
persons  lost  their  lives.  Clefts  opened  in 
the  ground,  lakes  were  dried  up,  moun¬ 
tains  riven,  forests  overthrown,  and  jets 
of  water  and  mud  thrown  out  of  the  wells. 
The  shock  was  accomj)anied  by  subter¬ 
ranean  noises  and  a  smell  of  sulphur.  In 
1683  England  w’as  again  convulsed.  The 
shocks  were  particularly  violent  in  Ox¬ 
fordshire.  Persons  on  the  Cherwell  felt 
the  boats  in  which  they  were  tremble 
beneath  them,  the  fish  rushed  about  in 
great  alarm,  and  articles  of  domestic  fur¬ 
niture  were  moved  from  their  places. 
Many  persons  stated  that  they  saw  the  ! 
tynts  fatuus  before  the  earthcpiake.  The  j 
barometer  was  higher  than  it  had  been 
for  three  years.  In  1692  a  remarkable 
ithenomenon  was  witnessed  in  Jamaica. 
The  island  rose  in  Avaves  like  the  sea,  and 
then  sank  a  little,  permanentlv.  At  I’ort 
Royal,  three  fourths  of  the  houses  Avere 
thrown  down,  three  thousand  persons 
perished ;  and  a  piece  of  land  of  about 
one  thousand  acres  sank  into  the  sea.  A 
strange  accident  happened  to  an  inhabit¬ 
ant  of  the  island.  He  was  precipitated 
into  one  of  the  fissures,  and  forcibly 
ejected,  uninjured,  by  a  second  shock. 
This  year  seems  to  have  been  famous  for 
earth<piake8  over  the  globe.  In  Sicily, 
forty-nine  towns  and  villages,  and  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-tAVO  churches  and 
convents,  were  overthrown,  and  ninety- 
three  thousand  persons  lost  their  lives. 
The  earthquakes  were  accompanied  by 
fearful  eruptions  of  Etna,  Vesuvius  and 
Hecla.  Towards  the  close  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  earthquakes  AA’ere  again 
very  prevalent  in  Europe,  the  oscillations 
Avere  so  powerful  as  to  rock  peoj)lo  in 
their  beds,  noises  similar  to  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  grinding  stones  were  heard,  and 
great  damage  done. 

'IJie  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Avas  also  marked  by  very  violent  earth¬ 
quakes.  In  Japan  two  hundred  thousand 
j)erson8  were  killed  in  1703  ;  the  following 
year  the  south  of  Yorkshire  experienced 
violent  shocks ;  doors  and  furniture  were 
set  in  motion,  and  a  noise  like  the  sighing 
of  Avind  was  heard,  though  the  air  was 
perfectly  calm.  The  shocks  were  pre- 
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ceded  by  a  violent  tempest.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  1726,  Sicily  Avas  again  deA’astated. 
A  great  part  of  Palermo  was  destroyed. 
Four  churches,  ten  palaces,  and  sixteen 
j  hundred  houses  were  thrown  down,  and 
six  thousand  persons  perished.  Tlie  earth 
opened  and  threw  out  buniing  sulphur 
and  red-hot  stones,  and  the  atmosphere 
appeared  as  if  on  fire.  The  great  earth¬ 
quake  of  Lisbon,  which  occurred  on  the 
first  of  November,  1756,  was  preceded  by 
an  unusually  large  number  of  earthquakes 
in  Europe,  particularly  during  the  years 
1749  to  1765.  In  1750,  (March  nineteen,) 
the  earth  in  St.  James’s  I*ark  and  else¬ 
where  swelled  up  and  seemed  on  the 
point  of  opening.  Dogs  howled  dismally, 
fishes  threw  themselves  out  of  the  water ; 
one  person  is  recorded  to  have  been  turn¬ 
ed  on  his  feet,  and  a  girl  had  her  arm 
broken.  This  earthquake,  and  another 
which  occurred  on  the  twentieth  of 
March,  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  Lon¬ 
don  to  such  a  degree,  that  to  avoid  the 
1  fatal  effects  of  a  more  terrible  shock,  pre- 
j  dieted  by  a  madman  for  the  eighth  of 
'  April  following,  thousanils  of  j»erson8, 
j  particularly  those  of  rank  and  fortune, 
I  passed  the  night  of  the  seventh  of  April 
m  their  carriages  and  in  tents  in  Ilyde- 
park. 

A  great  number  of  strange  meteorolo¬ 
gical  phenomena  are  recorded  as  having 
been  observed  in  October,  1765,  through¬ 
out  SjMiin  and  I*ortugal.  Indeed,  for 
some  time  before  the  Lisbon  earthquake, 
accounts  of  halos  round  the  sun  and  moon, 
igneous  meteors,  alterations  in  well  and 
river  water,  which  generally  acquired  an 
ofiensive  odor,  besides  violent  thunder, 
lightning,  and  rain,  are  to  be  found  as 
having  occurred  in  almost  all  parts  of 
Europe.  These  phenomena,  however, 
were  most  remarkable  in  Spain,  Avhere  the 
well-water  was  discolored,  rats  and  rep¬ 
tiles  came  forth  from  their  lioles  terrified, 
and  domestic  animals  were  frightened  and 
uneasy. 

The  great  Lisbon  earthquake  was  first 
perceived  at  9.38  a.m.  The  convulsion, 
one  of  the  most  violent  and  widely  ex¬ 
tended  on  record,  ])roduced  terrible  effects 
over  a  space  of  the  earth’s  surface  includ¬ 
ed  between  Iceland  on  the  north,  Moga- 
dor,  in  Morocco,  on  the  south,  Toplitz,  in 
Bohemia,  on  the  east,  and  the  West-India 
Islands  on  the  west.  It  was  felt  in  the 
Alps,  on  the  shores  of  Sweden,  in  the 
West-Indies,  on  the  Lakes  in  Canada,  in 
16 
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Ireland,  Thuringia,  and  Northern  Ger¬ 
many.  Taking  the  area  convulsed  at  thirty- 
tliree  hundred  miles  long,  and  twenty- 
seven  hundred  miles  wide,  which  is  equal 
to  seven  million  five  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  and  supposing  the  motion 
only  extended  to  a  depth  of  twenty  miles, 
there  must  have  been  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  cubic  miles  of  solid  matter 
put  in  motion,  a  mass  which  conveys  to 
the  mind  a  bewildering  conception  of  the 
enormous  power  of  tlie  originating  im¬ 
pulse.  Actual  shocks  were  not,  however, 
felt  over  the  whole  of  this  surface ;  in  some 
places  agitation  of  the  water,  in  lakes, 
(finals,  etc.,  being  the  only  sensible  effect 
jwoduced.  The  center  of  disturbance 
seems  to  have  been  situated  beneath  the 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  little  west  of  the 
coast  of  Portugal.  In  Portugal  itself^  aud 
esjHjcially  in  Lisbon,*  the  most  terrible 
destruction  took  place,  partly  owing,  of 
course,  to  its  contiguity  to  the  seat  of 
volcanic  action,  and  partly  to  the  nature 
of  the  earth’s  surface  at  that  place.  The 
shocks  appear  to  have  been  from  west  to 
east,  and  to  have  lasted  from  one  minute 
to  ten  minutes. 

The  calculated  rate  of  motion  of  the 
earth-wave  was  7955  feet  per  second ;  at 
this  rate  the  equatorial  circumference  of 
the  earth  would  have  been  gone  round  in 
about  forty-five  hours.  At  ten  o’clock  on 
the  same  day,  the  north-west  portion  of 
Africa  was  violently  convulsed ;  near  Mo¬ 
rocco  a  mountain  opened  and  swallowed  a 
village  with  8000  or  10,000  people.  At 
11.30  Milan  was  shaken,  the  lamps  swung 
in  the  churches ;  and  about  the  same  time 
a  noise  like  that  of  a  great  wave  breaking 
on  the  shore  was  heard  in  Sweden  and 
Norway,  followed  by  shocks  which  shook 
the  furniture  in  the  houses.  The  springs 
in  the  Pyrenees  were  aftected,  and  in  the 
Alps  some  wells  became  salt. 

iTie  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  was  marked  by  numerous  violent 
earthquakes.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of 
November,  1776,  the  Kentish  coast  expe¬ 
rienced  several  shocks.  The  day  was  per- 

*  Sixty  thousand  persons  perished.  A  new  and 
splendid  quay,  with  its  massive  walls,  sunk  with 
all  the  multitudes  upon  it  who  had  escaped  from 
their  falling  houses — went  down  in  a  moment  into 
tlie  yawning  chasm,  with  all  the  vessels  moored  at 
the  wharf,  and  never  rose.  In  1853,  we  made  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  locality,  and  examined 
the  marble  ruins  in  the  city,  which  are  still  extant 
— Ed.  EcLBCTia 
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fcctly  calm.  Furniture  was  moved  at 
Canterbury,  Dover,  and  Ashford.  Church 
bells  rang,  and  rumbling  noises  were 
heard.  In  January,  1780,  Sicily  was 
again  convulsed,  and  Etna,  which  had 
been  tranquil  for  fourteen  years,  broke 
forth,  and  continued  in  violent  eruption 
until  the  sixteenth  of  June,  accompanied 
by  frightful  noise.  At  Florence,  Faenza, 
and  Marseilles,  the  earth  rose  several 
times,  and  the  Mediterranean  and  Swiss 
lakes  were  agitated  in  various  localities. 
I^assing  over  many  violent  earthquakes, 
we  come  to  the  year  1783,  when  a  fright¬ 
ful  convulsion,  which  proved  fatal  to  forty 
thousand  persons,  desolated  Calabria  and 
Sicily.  This  earthquake,  unparalleled  for 
its  duration,  for  it  may  be  said  to  have 
lasted  until  1786,  abounds  with  intere.sting 
phenomena.  Fortunately  for  science, 
these  phenomena  were  observed  with 
great  care  by  various  trustworthy  per¬ 
sons,  sent  by  the  King  of  Naples  to  the 
scene  of  the  disasters,  and  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  who  surveyed  the  country,  at 
considerable  |)er8onal  risk,  before  the 
shocks  had  ceased.  The  earthquake  com¬ 
menced  on  the  fifth  of  February,  and  be¬ 
tween  that  period  and  the  end  of  July  the 
most  violent  shocks  were  experienced. 
The  subsequent  convulsions  were  com¬ 
paratively  slight.  All  the  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  in  Calabria  were  shaken  with  tre¬ 
mendous  violence.  At  first  those  built  on 
loose  detrital  foundations  were  laid  low, 
while  others  situated  on  rocks,  though 
greatly  shaken,  for  the  most  part  remained 
standing.  liut  strange  to  say,  the  earth- 
wave  in  March  produced  a  contrary  effect. 
The  ground  yawned  throughout  the  con¬ 
vulsed  district  in  a  frightful  nnumer. 
Statues  and  obelisks  were  twirled  on  their 
pedestals  to  such  a  degree  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  sup|K>sitiou  that  the  earth  had 
undergone  a  twisting  movement.  But 
Mr.  Mallet,  with  greater  probability,  as¬ 
serts  that  this  movement  of  the  stones 
arose  from  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
body  lying  to  one  side  of  a  vertical  plane 
in  the  line  of  shock;  and  this  is  partly 
confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  at 
the  monastery  of  St.  Bruno  stones  were 
moved  horizontally  upon  lower  stones, 
without  the  position  of  the  latter  being 
altered. 

The  sea  in  the  Straits  of  Messina  was 
violently  ^itated,  the  quay  sank  fourteen 
inches  below  its  original  level,  and  the 
houses  in  the  vicinity  were  much  fissured. 
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The  course  of  rivers  was  arrested  for  a 
moment,  and  then  renewed  with  such 
violence  as  to  tear  away  every  obstruction. 
In  Calabria  the  darkness  was  so  great  that 
lights  were  obliged  to  be  used.  A  disa¬ 
greeable  odor  was  very  perceptible.  Many 
persons  were  afflicted  by  nausea.  During 
the  violent  period  of  the  earthquake  the 
weather  was  still  .and  gloomy,  and  Vesu- 
vi«is,  Stromboli,  and  Etna  were  perfectly 
quiet. 

In  the  winter  of  1797,  the  territory  of 
Quito  M’.as  desolsited  by  a  terrific  earth- 
qu.akc.  No  less  than  forty  thousand  per¬ 
sons  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  on 
this  occasion.  The  earthquake  w.as  pre¬ 
ceded  by  loud  subterrane.an  noises.  The 
great  volcano  of  Tunguragu.a,  which  usu¬ 
ally  acts  as  a  safety-valve  to  this  highly 
I’lutonic  region,  became  still,  and  the 
smoke  of  Pacto,  another  volcano  seventv- 
five  leagues  distant,  disapj)eared  suddenly 
into  the  crater.  The  movements  of  trans- 
Lation  accompanying  this  and  other  earth- 
(piakes  in  South-America,  presented  strik¬ 
ing  and  most  complicated  j>henomena. 
“  Avenues  of  trees,”  says  Humboldt, 
“  were  moved  without  being  uprooted, 
fields  bearing  different  kinds  of  cultivation 
became  intermixed ;  and  articles  belong¬ 
ing  to  one  house  were  found  among  the 
ruins  of  others  at  a  considerable  distance, 
a  discovery  which  gave  rise  to  some  per¬ 
plexing  law-suits.” 

The  winter  of  1803  w.as  attended  by 
numerous  violent  earthquakes  in  Europe, 
On  the  thirteenth  December,  Mont  Blanc 
was  violently  shaken,  .and  a  mass  of  ice 
one  hundred  feet  in  hight  was  precipi¬ 
tated  from  its  sides.  Shortly  after  this 
occurrence,  the  Breven  mountains,  rising 
from  the  Valley  of  Chamouni,  suffered 
the  same  concussions,  and  gre.at  niiisses  of 
rock  were  detached  and  rolled  into  the 
vale  below.  The  force  on  this  occ.asion 
must  have  been  enormous  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  such  effects.  In  1816,  we  find  that 
Inverness  and  the  country  round  for  one 
hundred  miles  suffered  considerably  from 
an  earthquake.  The  spire  of  the  church 
was  greatly  shaken,  and  six  feet  .at  the 
top  twisted  round,  so  th.at  the  angles  of 
the  octagon  coincided  with  the  middle  of 
the  faces  of  the  part  below.  Doors  swung 
to  and  fro.  Bells  rang.  The  water  of 
Ijoch  Levin  was  rendered  muddy.  Many 
persons  experienced  sickness.  Dogs 
howled,  and  birds  were  scared  from  their 
roosting-places. 


And  here  we  may  t.ake  occasion  to  state 
that  the  Catalogue  contains  many  records 
of  earthquakes  in  Scotland,  not  indeed  in 
recent  years  accompanied  by  fatal  results, 
but  still  testifying  that  that  region  has 
been  frequently  visited  by  shocks.  And 
if  we  examine  a  geological  map  of  Scot¬ 
land  we  find,  from  the  two  great  bands 
of  trappean  eruption,  that  the  northern 
part  of  our  ishmd  was  once  a  veritable 
Terra  del  Faego  convulsed  by  fiery  depths. 

I  Worthy  of  rem.ark,  too,  is  the  tact,  that 
we  are  indebted  to  Plutonic  agencies  for 
those  picturesque  forms  that  charm  the 
tourist’s  eye  in  Caledonia.  The  marvelous 
peaks  of  Skye,  and 

“  Arthur’s  craggy  bulk. 

That  dweller  of  the  air,  abrupt  and  lone,” 

overhanging  Edinburgh,  were  brought 
forth  amidst  convulsive  earthquake  throes. 
Originally  a  molten  mass  that  c.ame  hiss¬ 
ing  from  the  deep,  amidst  the  rending  of 
rocks,  and  the  roaring  of  fiames,  Arthur’s 
Seat  cooled  down  into  th.at  picturesque 
form  from  the  tranquil  summit  of  which 
we  now  gaze  with  delight  on  the  broad 
landscape.  The  castle  of  Edinburgh  i:? 
built  on  another  elevation  born  amidst 
earthquake  paroxysms,  and  curiously 
enough,  precisely  where  the  Plutonic 
forces  raged  most,  upheaving  crests  and 
pinnacles  of  trap  rock,  there  history  in¬ 
forms  us  human  warfare  has  been  most 
violent.  For,  on  their  commanding  emi¬ 
nences  warriors  built  their  strongholds. 
The  castles  of  Stirling,  Dumbarton,  and 
Dirleton,  stand  on  trap  rocks,  and  the 
thunder  of  battle  was  heard  in  those  locali¬ 
ties  which  in  distant  ages  rocked  under 
the  influence  of  earthquakes. 

Reverting  to  the  Catalogue^  we  find 
that  in  1808  a  terrible  earthquake  in 
Catania  was  accompanied  by  the  unusual 
phenomenon  of  walls  opening  horizontally, 
so  that  the  light  of  the  moon  penetrated 
for  an  instant  before  the  fissures  closed. 

In  1811,  Carolina,  and  the  valleys  of 
the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  the  Arkansas, 
were  visited  by  a  tremendous  earthquake, 
remarkable  from  the  absence  of  volcanoes 
in  those  regions.  A  vast  area  was  affect¬ 
ed,  many  persons  were  killed,  and  the 
eftect  produced  on  the  trees,  as  the  eartle 
wave  passed  through  the  forests,  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  very  extraordinary.  Although 
the  air  was  iwrfectly  still,  trees  were 
twisted  and  tneir  boughs  wrenched  off 
by  the  transit  of  the  earth- wave ;  others, 
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thougb  undisturbed,  were  killed ;  and 
M'hen  Sir  C.  Lyell  visited  the  locality  in 
1846,  he  observed  that  eones  of  trees  af¬ 
fected  by  the  earthquake  of  1811  were 
dead  and  leafless,  though  standing  erect 
and  entire. 

But  probably  no  earthquake  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  exhibits  the  tremen¬ 
dous  volcanic  force  so  forcibly  as  that 
which  occurred  in  1822,  in  Chili.  The 
center  of  disturbance  was  near  Valparaiso ; 
that  city  was  greatly  injured,  and  the 
coast  along  a  line  of  twelve  hundred  miles 
was  shaken.  But  a  more  wonderful  phe¬ 
nomenon  was  the  permanent  elevation  of 
the  land  to  a  hight  of  between  two  and 
seven  feet  over  an  area  of  one  hundred 
thousand  s<juare  miles,  or  within  one  sixth 
of  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Some  idea  of  the  force  exercised  to  ac¬ 
complish  this,  may  be  formed  from  a  cal¬ 
culation  made  by  Sir  C.  Lyell,  that  the 
mass  uplifted  contained  fifty-seven  cubic 
miles  in  bulk,  equal  to  a  conical  mountain 
two  miles  high,  with  a  circumference  at 
the  base  of  nearly  thirty-three  miles — or, 
assuming  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt  to 
weigh  six  million  tons,  the  mass  upheaved  I 
by  this  earthquake,  exceedeti  the  weight 
of  one  hundred  thousand  pyramids.* 

Records  like  these  —  and  now  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  we  are  no  longer  dealing 
with  doubtful  authorities  —  testify,  that 
however  much  other  physical  causes  which 
have  affected  our  globe  may  bo  modified, 
earthcjuakes  still  are  mighty  agents  in 
changing  the  earth’s  crust,  and  the  terri¬ 
ble  eartliquake  in  the  Neapolitan  territory 
in  the  winter  of  1867-8,  attests  that  the 
subterranean  force  is  far  from  being  ex¬ 
hausted.  This  earthquake  occurred  too 
recently  to  be  included  in  the  British  As¬ 
sociation  Earthqu.ake  Catalogue,  but  our 
article  would  be  incomplete  were  it  to  be 
omitted  from  the  list  of  remarkable  earth¬ 
quake  phenomena. 

The  tremendous  visitation  was  preced¬ 
ed  by  subterranean  agitation.f  Vesuvius 


•  8«e  Lyell’a  Principie$  of  Otology  for  further 
interesting  specalations  respecting  this  earthquake. 

f  We  spent  the  night  ut  August  2,  1849,  on  the 
summit  of  VeauTius.  It  was  trembling  and  shud¬ 
dering  with  seeming  agony.  We  leaned  our 
breast  on  the  high  rim  of  tlie  inner  cone  of  the 
crater  when  it  was  belching  up  melted  lava  many 
feet  above  our' heads.  A  river  of  lava  was  poured 
out  on  the  eastern  side,  forming  a  lake  of  fire 
A  mile  and  a  half  long  and  a  mile  wide,  glowing 
in  the  moon-beams. — Eln  EcLBcria 


was  in  a  state  of  chronic  eruption  for  two 
years.  The  wolls  of  Resina  were  dried  up 
in  the  autumn  of  1857.  Fetid  gaseous 
exhalations  burst  from  the  streams  near 
Salandro,  the  waters  of  which  attained  a 
boiling  temperature.  The  atmosphere 
for  several  weeks  before  the  earthquake 
was  unusually  calm,  and  a  light,  like  that 
proceeding  from  a  misty  moon,  was  seen 
in  phices  where  the  earthquake  was 
subsequently  extremely  violent.  Dogs 
howled,  and  strange  hissing  sounds  were 
heard. 

llio  first  decided  intimation  of  the  im¬ 
pending  catastrophe  occurred  on  the  sev¬ 
enth  December,  when  a  slight  shock  threw 
down  the  cone  of  Vesuvius.  It  was  hoped, 
and  indeed  expecteil,  that  this  volcano 
would,  as  of  old,  prove  a  8.afety-valve. 
But  in  place  of  the  gorgeous  pillar  of 
fire  that  dominated  the  cone  during  the 
autumn,  nothing  now  appeared  but  a 
wreath  of  smoke,  and  a  lambent  fl.-ime 
which  lighted  N.aples  M'ith  a  supernatural 
glare,  a  convincing  proof  that  the  volcanic 
energies  were  about  to  expend  their  forces 
in  another  manner  and  direction. 

On  the  sixteenth  December,  at  ten 
P.M.,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Neapolitan 
States  were  made  aware  that  the  terrible 
enemy  was  at  their  doors.  Soon,  too 
soon,  the  ruin  came.  At  Najdes,  the  fur¬ 
niture  first,  then  the  walls,  and  next 
whole  houses  rocked,  while  bells  rang : 

Terremnoto — terremuoto^''  shrieked  the 
population,  as  they  rushed  wildly  reeling 
into  the  streets,  invoking  the  aid*  of  their 
favorite  saints.  Then  came  the  replica  or 
return  earth-wave  which  hurled  them  M’ith 
irresistible  force  against  the  tottering 
w'alLs,  occasioning  in  many  cases  intense 
sickness.  After  midnight  several  other 
shocks  w'ere  felt  in  the  city,  but  although 
the  wildest  panic  reigned,  during  which 
ruffians  profited  by  the  occasion  to  plun¬ 
der  the  deserted  houses  and  commit  out¬ 
rages,  it  was  found  when  daylight  returned 
that  no  life  had  been  lost,  and  that  the 
damage  to  buildings  was  confined  to  stair¬ 
cases  having  fallen,  and  walls  having  been 
fissured. 

But  although  Naples  thus  escaped  — 
ascribed  by  the  superstitious  to  the  belief 
that  the  blood  of  St.  J anuarius  had  liqui¬ 
fied  of  its  own  accord — ruin,  wide-spread¬ 
ing,  terrible,  and  awful  as  that  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  the  Apocalypse,  fell  upon 
the  land.  Throughout  the  provinces,  and 
nearly  in  every  commune,  buildings  of  all 
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descriptions  were  whelmed  in  common 
destruction,  and  so  sudden  and  violent 
were  the  shocks,  that  thousands  of  human 
beings  had  not  time  to  escape  from  the 
houses  beneath  the  ruins  of  which  they 
were  buried.  In  Potenza,  a  town  of 
hfleen  thousand  inhabitants,  about  ninety 
miles  south'Cast  of  Naples,  not  a  house  re¬ 
mained  in  a  habitable  state.  “  Our  pens,” 
say  the  writers  of  the  official  reports  of 
the  awful  calamity,  “  fall  in  terror  from 
our  hands and  no  wonder,  when  we  are 
assured  by  the  same  authorities  that  this 
terrible  and  wide-spreading  earthquake 
killed  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  human 
beings,  besides  injuring  thousands  who 
were  buried  beneath  the  ruins,  in  some 
cases  for  days  before  being  exhumed. 

The  phenomena  attending  this  tremen¬ 
dous  visitation  were  most  remarkable. 
The  ground  in  many  districts  is  stated  to 
have  rolled  like  waves.  At  Resina  the 
entire  town  and  neighborhood  were  in  a 
state  of  vibration  from  ten  a  m.  to  5  p.m. 
on  the  thirtieth  December.  At  Naples, 
from  the  sixteenth  to  the  thirtieth  of 
that  month,  eighty-four  shucks  were  felt, 
and  these  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  attended  with  great  destruction  and 
loss  of  life  li!id  not  V\*suviu8  opened  after 
the  sixteenth  December.  “  For  a  day  or 
two,”  says  a  spectator,  writing  from  Na¬ 
ples,  “the  mountain  had  been  singularly 
undemonstrative,  but  on  the  very  night 
of  the  earthquake,  subsequent  to  the 
shocks,  a  new  vent  was  opened,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  smoke  and  stones  was 
thrown  out.  A  few  days  after,  a  sound, 
as  of  a  violent  discharge  of  artillery,  wjis 
heard,  and  a  huge  column  of  stones  was 
shot  up.  It  would  be  useless  to  speculate 
on  what  might  have  been  the  conse¬ 
quences  had  this  valve  not  been  opened  ; 
but  one  fact  is  undeniable,  that  Naples 
has  escaped  with  shakings  of  the  houses.” 

Mariners  at  sea  state  that  they  felt  the 
shocks  as  if  their  barks  had  struck  upon 
the  rocks;  others  as  if  they  had  been 
twirled  suddenly  round  in  the  vortex  of  a 
whirlpool.  The  effect  of  earthquakes 
upon  the  sea  has  been  much  studied  by 
Mr.  Mallet.  lie  states  that  when  the 
earth-wave  passes  under  the  deep  w’ater 
of  the  ocean,  it  probably  shows  no  trace 
of  its  progress  at  the  surface,  “  but  as  it 
arrives  in  soundings,  and  gets  into  water 
more  and  more  shallow,  the  undulation  of 
the  bottom  the  crest  of  the  long,  flat¬ 
shaped  earth-wave  brings  along  with  it — 


carries  upon  its  back,  as  it  were — a  cor- 
responding  aqueous  undulation,  slight, 
long,  and  flat,  upon  the  surface  of  the 
w.ater.  This,  which  may  be  called  the 
forced  sea-wave  of  earthquakes,  and  w'hich 
has  no  proper  motion  of  its  own,  commu¬ 
nicates  the  earthquake  shocks  to  ships  at 
sea,  as  if  they  had  struck  upon  a  rock.” 

.  The  genersU  direction  of  the  earth-waves 
south-east  of  Naples  seems  to  have  been 
from  north  to  south,  crossed,  how’ever, 
not  unfrequently,  by  other  waves  from 
east  to  west.  In  both  cases  the  weaves 
recoiled,  producing  the  replica  or  return- 
shock,  involvuig  certain  destruction  to 
every  object  within  its  influence.  At 
Potenzo  the  motion  was  violently  undula- 
tory,  accompanied  by  vertical  and  leap¬ 
ing  movements,  causing  furniture  to  bound 
upw'ards.  Mr.  Mallet,  who  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  Royal  Society  to  examine 
the  earth-shaken  provinces,  informs  us  that 
Saponara,  a  town  of  eight  thousand  inhab¬ 
itants  which  experienced  return-shocks, 
was  absolutely  reduced  to  powder;  and 
photographs  executed  under  his  direc¬ 
tions  sliow  in  many  instances  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  apparent  vorticose  effect  «f  the 
motion.  At  Padula  a  photogsaph  now 
before  us  represents  a  large  stone  statue 
of  the  Virgin  turned  on  its  pedestal ;  and 
lamps  and  chandeliers  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  were  in  many  instances  observed 
suddenly  to  swing  at  right  angles  to  their 
first  direction  of  motion.  Throughout 
extensive  areas  the  land  was  seamed  wdth 
deep  Assures  arising  from  land  slips  or 
other  secondary  causes,  and  roads  w’ere 
moved  two  hundred  feet  from  their  origi¬ 
nal  positions. 

Although  the  earthquake  w'as  not  felt 
sensibly  at  Rome,  the  stoppage  of  several 
delicate  instruments  in  the  Observatory  of 
that  city,  leads  the  Rev.  Director,  Padre 
Secchi,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  earth¬ 
quake  wave  passed  under  that  city.  Mr. 
Mallet  traced  it  north  of  Naples,  until  the 
effects  from  it  became  lost  in  the  alluvium 
near  Terracina ;  but  in  the  parallel  lime¬ 
stone  hills  the  results  were  observable  as 
far  as  Sevmonta. 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  additional  facts 
illustrating  tlie  damage  caused  by  this 
earthquake.  Enough,  however,  has  been 
said  to  show'  that  the  phenomena  attend¬ 
ing  it  were  of  the  most  awful  and  ruinous 
nature;  for  besides  the  destruction  to 
projHjrty  and  life,  the  catastrophe,  occur¬ 
ring  as  it  did  in  mid-winter,  caused  the 
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poor  houseless  inhabitants,  who  were 
obliged  to  encamp  in  the  open  ground, 
great  additional  suffering,  further  aggra¬ 
vated  by  their  indolent  and  su^rstitious 
habits.  No  wonder  that  the  Neapolitan 
dreads  the  winter  earthquake. 

We  have  now  given  the  salient  pheno¬ 
mena  observed  in  connection  with  earth¬ 
quakes.  All  are  wonderful,  many  most 
perplexing.  Let  us  now  see  what  results 
Mr.  Mallet  draws  from  the  records. 

Divided  by  chronological  periods,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  end  of  the  third  century 
first  gives  evidence  of  numerical  increase  ; 
and  earthquakes  seem  to  steadily  progress 
in  numbers  up  to  1850.  liut  the  rapid 
and  vast  extension,  particularly  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  affords  no 
l)roof  that  there  has  been  a  corresponding, 
or  even  any,  increase  in  the  frequency  of 
earthquake  phenomena.  For,  as  the  Re¬ 
port  truly  observes,  the  Catalogue  of 
Earthquakes  is  not  only  a  record  of  these 
henomena,  but  also  of  the  advance  of 
uman  enterprise,  travel,  and  observation. 
Indee<l,  to  assume  that  earthquake  dis¬ 
turbance  has  been  continually  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  would  be  to  contradict  all  the  ana¬ 
logies  of  the  physics  of  our  globe.  These 
analogies  mi^ht  lead  us  to  suppose  that, 
like  other  violent  presumed  periodical 
actions,  that  producing  earthquakes  was 
becoming  feeble,  and  the  series  of  earth¬ 
quakes  would  consequently  be  found  a 
converging  one.  W ere  this  so,  however, 
to  any  considerable  extent,  we  should  not 
find  the  vast  expansions  of  results  which 
the  last  three  hundred  years  present. 
This  expansion,  it  is  believed,  just  keeps 
pace  with  that  of  contemporaneous  hu¬ 
man  progress ;  for  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  recorded  earthquakes  always 
coincides  with  the  epochs  of  increased 
impulse  and  energy  in  human  enterprise. 
It  IS  therefore  pretty  certain  that  earth¬ 
quake  action  has  remained  nearly  uniform 
throughout  historic  time;  thus  showing 
that  if  the  interior  of  our  globe  is  in  a 
liquid  or  melting  state,  the  cooling  pro¬ 
cess  is  extremely  slow.  Earthquakes  do 
not  seem  in  any  part  of  the  world,  as  far 
as  originating  impulse  is  concerned,  to  be 
connected  with  the  superficial  character 
to  the  greatest  known  depth  of  geological 
formations.  While  earthquake  waves  di¬ 
verge  from  axial  lines  that  are  generally 
of  the  older  rock  formations,  and  often  of 
crystalline  igneous  rocks,  or  actively  vol¬ 
canic,  they  penetrate  thence  formations  of 
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every  age  and  sort,  and  are  direct  agents 
of  elevation. 

Viewing  as  a  whole,  and  at  a  single 
glance,  the  distribution  of  earthquake  en¬ 
ergy  over  the  entire  globe,  it  presents, 
according  to  Mr.  Mallet,  a  vast  loop,  or 
band,  round  the  Pacific,  a  more  broken 
and  irregular  one  around  the  Atlantic, 
with  subdividing  bands,  and  a  broad  band 
stretching  across  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
uniting  them. 

Thus,  an  apparent  preponderance  of 
seismic  surface  seems  to  lie  about  the 
temperate  and  torrid  zones,  both  northern 
and  southern ;  but,  as  the  Report  ob¬ 
serves,  extended  observation  is  yet  re¬ 
quired  in  high  latitudes,  and  particularly 
in  the  Antarctic  regions,  where  wo  know 
violent  volcanic  force  exists,  before  it  can 
be  affirmed  that  there  is  a  real  preponder¬ 
ance  extending  over  any  one  or  more 
great  climatic  bands  or  zones  of  the 
earth’s  surface. 

It  may,  however,  be  confidently  assum¬ 
ed  that  there  are  few  parts  of  the  earth’s 
crust  that  are  not  convulsed  by  earth¬ 
quakes.  The  study  of  seismic  force  may 
indeed  be  said  to  concern  us  intimately  ; 
for  though  we  do  not  suffer  from  earth¬ 
quakes  to  a  fatiil  extent,  yet  their  occur¬ 
rence  in  a  slight  degree  in  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  England  shows  that  volcanic 
action  exists  beneath  Great  Britain. 

The  remark.able  fact  has  been  obseri’ed, 
that  earthquakes  are  more  prevalent  and 
violent  in  winter  than  during  summer. 

Taking  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  e.arthquakes  during  winter 
is  very  marked,  the  Catalogue  showing 
that  during  fifteen  centuries  and  a  half, 
857  earthquakes  occurred  during  spring 
and  summer,  and  1165  during  autumn 
and  winter.  Of  255  earthquakes  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  44  occurred  during  the 
spring  months,  58  during  the  summer 
months,  79  during  the  autumn  months, 
and  74  during  the  winter  months.  And 
with  respect  to  earthquakes  in  the  Italian 
peninsula,  it  is  recorded  that  in  several  in¬ 
stances  no  alarm  was  felt  when  they  broke 
out  during  summer,  while  those  in  winter 
inspired  the  greatest  terror.  Tlie  Cata¬ 
logue  further  shows  th.at  earthquakes  are 
more  numerous  and  violent  in  those  local¬ 
ities  where  volcanoes  are  most  active. 
The  connection  between  volcanic  and 
seismic  effort  is  so  obvious,  although  the 
nature  of  the  connection  Is  but  little  un¬ 
derstood,  that  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
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find  that  the  most  violent  earthquakes 
have  occurred  precisely  where  volcanic 
centres  stand  close  in  rank.  An  earth¬ 
quake  in  a  non-volcanic  region  may,  in 
fact,  be  viewed  as  an  uncompleted  effort 
to  establish  a  volcano.  The  forces  of  ex- 
])losion  and  impulse  are  the  same  in  both ; 
they  differ  only  in  degree  of  energy,  or  in 
the  varying  sorts  and  degrees  of  resistance 
opposed  to  them. 

Stretching  in  a  vast  horse-shoe  convex 
to  the  south,  from  Hurmah  and  Pegu,  and 
surrounding  the  great  island  of  Borneo, 
with  an  intervening  belt  of  sea,  and  reach¬ 
ing  round  to  Formosa  on  the  north-west, 
we  have  an  almost  continuous  girdle  of 
volcanoes  .and  lofty  mountains.  Every 
island  of  the  group,  including  Java  and 
Sumatra,  is  shaken  by  formidable  and  fre- 
(pient  earthquakes.  Nothing  even  in 
South-America  or  Mexico  .appears  to  rival 
the  grandeur  of  volcanic  energy  and  sjtu- 

i».athetic  earthquake  action  of  that  region, 
n  1815  the  thundering  of  Tomboro,  in 
Sumbava,  was  heard  nearly  one  thousand 
miles  away,  (through  the  earth  no  doubt,) 
and  the  .a-shes  or  tufa-dust  floating  through 
the  air  converted  the  ordinary  light,  of 
noon  into  darkness  three  hunilred  miles 
distant  in  Java,  and  were  precipitated  at 
sea  a  thous.and  miles  from  the  ]>oint  of 
ejection,  while  vast  tracts  of  country,  w  ith 
inhabited  towns,  suddenly  became  engulf¬ 
ed  and  disappeared  during  periods  of 
eruption  which  may  be  said  to  have  been 
almost  continuous. 

The  great  shock,  or  earth -wave,  ob¬ 
serves  Mr.  Mallet,  is  a  true  undulation  of 
the  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  traveling  with 
immense  velocity  outwards  in  every  di¬ 
rection  from  the  point  vertically  above 
the  center  of  impulse.  If  this  be  at  small 
depth  below  the  surface,  the  shock  will  be 
felt  principally  horizontally;  but  if  the 
origin  be  protbund,  the  shock  will  be  felt 
more  or  less  verticjilly,  and  in  this  case 
two  distinct  waves  m<ay  be  felt,  the  first 
due  to  the  originating  normal  wave,  th& 
second  to  the  transversal  waves  vibrating 
at  right  .angles  to  it. 

The  earth-wave,  as  observed  in  Europe, 
is  STipposed  to  travel  from  W.  2“  39'  N. 
to  E.  2®  39'  S.  The  velocity  or  transit  of 
the  earth-wave  or  shock  has  never  been 
precisely  ascertained,  but  it  is  computed 
with  great  probability  to  average  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  and  sixty  feet  per  second. 
Humboldt,  a  high  authority  on  all  matters 
relating  to  telluric  phenomena,  states  the 


velocity  to  be  from  five  to  seven  geogra¬ 
phical  (German)  miles  per  minute — equi¬ 
valent  to  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
eight  statute  miles.  In  great  earthqu-akes, 
the  w'ave  traveling  at  the  rate  of  probably 
about  thirty  miles  per  minute,  takes  fre¬ 
quently  ten  to  twenty  seconds  to  pass  a 
given  point. 

Grants  of  money  made  by  the  Royal 
Society  and  the  British  Association,  have 
enabled  Mr.  M<allet  to  make  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  experiments  on  the  velocity  of  the 
earth-wave  through  various  strata.  Can¬ 
isters  and  casks  containing  powder  were 
sunk  in  the  earth  at  dist.ances  varying 
from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  from  each  other, 
and  it  w.as  found  th.atthe  seismocope  wave 
asiJed  through  sand  at  the  rate  of  nine 
undred  and  sixty-five  feet  per  second,  and 
through  solid  granite  at  the  rate  of  sixteen 
hundred  and  sixty-one  feet  per  second. 

Want  of  observation  renders  it  of 
course  difticult  to  arrive  at  any  just  con¬ 
clusion  respecting  the  annual  number  of 
earthquakes  beneath  the  ocean,  but  mak¬ 
ing  every  allowance  for  imperfect  inform¬ 
ation,  the  disparity  of  relative  numbera  is 
such  as  to  warrant  our  estimating,  w’itli 
some  confidence,  that  the  scismical  energy 
is  manifested  with  much  greater  power, 
for  equal  areas,  upon  the  dry  land  than 
ujKin  the  ocean  bed. 

Contemporary  with  Mr.  Mallet’s  valu¬ 
able  and  interesting  researches  are  those 
of  M.  Perrey,  who  was  the  first  to  notice 
a  singular  connection  between  the  phases 
of  the  moon  and  earthquakes.  By  the 
analysis  of  various  catalogues  of  earth¬ 
quakes,  he  deduces — 

1.  That  earthquakes  occur  more  fre¬ 
quently  at  the  periods  of  new  and  full 
moon. 

2.  Th.at  their  frequency  increases  at  the 
perigee  and  diminishes  at  the  apogee  of 
the  moon. 

3.  'That  shocks  of  earthq^uake  are  more 
frequent  when  the  moon  is  near  the  me¬ 
ridian  than  when  she  is  ninety  degrees 
aw’ay  from  it. 

These  conclusions  point  to  the  existence 
of  a  terrestrial  as  well  as  an  oceanic  tide. 
'The  theory  was  so  novel  as  to  lead  the 
French  Academy  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  report  upon  it.  Among  the  members 
w’as  the  late  M.  Arago,  and  here  is  their 
explanation  of  M.  Perrey’s  views : 

“If.  as  is  ^nerally  believed  in  the  present 
day,  the  interior  of  the  earth  is,  owing  to  its 
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high  temperature,  in  a  liquid  or  melted  state, 
and  if  the  globe  has  but  a  comparatively  tiiin 
solid  crust,  the  interior  being  deprived  of  solid¬ 
ity  is  compelled  to  yield,  like  the  superficial 
mass  of  the  ocean  waters,  to  the  attractive  force 
exercised  by  the  sun  and  moon,  and  it  acquires 
a  tendency  to  swell  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
rays  of  diese  two  bodies;  but  this  tendency 
meets  with  a  resistance  in  the  rigidi^  of  the 
solid  crust,  which  occasions  shocks  and  fractures 
of  the  latter.  The  intensity  of  this  force  varies, 
like  the  tides,  according  to  the  relative  position 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  consequently  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  moon’s  sqi^e ;  and  we  must  also  ob¬ 
serve  that  as  the  tides  ebb  and  flow  twice  in  the 
course  of  a  lunar  day,  at  those  hours  which 
agree  with  the  passing  of  the  moon  over  the 
meridian,  so  the  direction  of  the  attraction  ex¬ 
ercised  upon  a  point  of  the  interior  globe  must 
change  twice  a  day,  according  as  the  point 
recedes  or  approaches  the  meridian,  the  plane 
of  which  passes  through  the  center  of  the  moon. 
Without  entering  into  longer  details,  we  can 
ca.sily  conceive  that  if  the  fusion  of  the  interior 
mass  of  the  globe  plays  a  part  among  the  causes 
of  earthquakes,  then  its  influence  may  become 
evident  by  a  necessary  connection,  capable  of 
observation,  between  the  occurrence  of  earth¬ 
quakes  and  the  circumstances  which  modify  the 
moon’s  action  upon  the  entire  globe,  or  upon  a 
portion  of  it — namely,  its  angular  distance  from 
the  sun,  its  real  distance  fix>m  the  earth,  and  its 
angular  distance  from  the  meridian  of  the  place, 
or,  in  oUier  words,  tlie  moon’s  age,  the  time  of 
perihelion,  and  the  hour  of  the  lunar  day.” 

Another  hypothesis  connects  magnetism 
with  earthquakes.  The  magnet  is  known 
to  be  periodically  affected  in  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  manner ;  magnetic  storms,  as 
tliey  are  called,  recurring  at  the  same 
hours.  We  also  know  that  magnetism 
has  a  wonderful  apparent  connection  with 
solar  spots,  which  increase  and  diminish 
with  a  periodicity  due  probably  to  some 
occult  cosmical  law ;  and  thus  w'hile  it  is 
found  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  our  earth 
are  in  direct  physical  relation  to  each 
other,  and  all  are  apparently  affected  by 
ma^etism  —  for  our  satellite  has  a  mag¬ 
netic  influence  on  our  planet  —  then  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  mag¬ 
netism  may  affect  earthquakes,  and  that 
the  latter  m.ay  obey  some  unknown  mag¬ 
netic  law.  At  the  same  time,  while  Hum¬ 
boldt  was  willing  to  concede  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  there  being  a  connection  between 
magnetic  currents  and  earthquakes,  he 
has  placed  on  record  in  Cosmos  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  he  spent  in  South-Amcrica 
he  only  once  found  that  the  magnctical 
inclination  decreased  during  an  earth¬ 
quake.  This  was  in  1799,  a^ter  a  violent 


earthquake  at  Cumana,  when  the  inclina¬ 
tion  was  diminished  ninety  centesimal 
minutes,  or  nearly  a  whole  degree.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  three  years  subsequent  to  1799 
that  he  passed  in  South-America,  he  states 
that  he  never  again  met  with  a  sudden 
alteration  of  the  magnetic  inclination 
which  he  could  ascribe  to  earthquake 
phenomena,  various  as  were  the  directions 
in  which  the  undulatory  movement  of  the 
terrestrial  strata  was  projiagated. 

Passing  from  the  regions  of  theory  to 
those  of  fact,  the  observations  that  have 
been  made  lead  Mr.  Mallet  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  true  definition  of  an  earth¬ 
quake  is,  the  transit  of  a  wave  of  elastic 
compression  in  any  direction  from  verti¬ 
cally  upwards  to  horizontally  in  any  azi¬ 
muth,  through  the  surface  and  crust  of 
the  earth  from  any  center  of  impulse,  or 
from  more  than  one,  and  which  may  be 
attended  with  tidal  and  round  waves  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  former,  and  upon  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  |>osition  as  to  sea  and  land. 

Besides  the  frightful  devastation  caused 
by  earthquakes  at  the  time  of  their  oc-- 
currence,  they  have  considerable  effect  on 
the  outward  form  of  our  globe.  Thus 
the  rising  of  the  earth’s  crust  between 
Gothenburg  and  the  North  Cape,  at  the 
rate  of  five  feet  in  a  century,  is  believed 
to  be  due  to  seismic  influence ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  depression  of  the  land 
on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  and  Den¬ 
mark  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  procee<l8 
from  the  same  cause.  It  is  also  supposed 
that  there  are  great  areas  of  gradual  sub¬ 
sidence  beneath  the  Pacific.  A  map  ac¬ 
companying  the  Etirthquake  Catalogue, 
shows  that  the  bands  or  zones  of  j)robable 
depression  are  near  the  great  seats  of  vol¬ 
canic  activitv,  and  that  the  latter  have 
generally  sulisiding  areas  at  more  than 
one  side.  Thus,  in  the  Pacific,  the  blue 
band  is  along  the  great  volcanic  girdle 
from  Celebes  to  New-Zealand,  and  thence 
stretches  between  the  line  of  sub  oceanic 
volcanic  girdles  from  the  New-IIebrides 
to  the  Marquesas.  And  again,  the  great 
volcanic  horse-shoe  girdle  of  Sumbava  is 
between  the  area  of  subsidence  in  the 
China  Sea,  north  of  Borneo,  and  the  blue 
coral  bands  north  of  Australia,  which 
whole  continent,  or  at  least  its  western 
and  northern  parts,  may  probably  be  sub¬ 
siding  also. 

From  the  observations  hitherto  made, 
Mr.  Mallet  considers  that  general  hori¬ 
zontal  directions  of  seismic  movement 
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upon  large  tracts  of  the  earth’s  surface 
do  not  exist.  Indeed  the  apj)arent  terri¬ 
ble  twisting  motion  occasioned  by  the 
crossing  of  horizontal  waves,  is  one  of  the 
most  common  features  of  earthquake  phe¬ 
nomena.  This  is  the  motion  producing 
the  nausea  which  has  been  felt  by  human 
beings  and  also  by  some  domestic  animals. 
Although  this  consequence  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned,  tlie  fact,  as  respects  man,  admits 
of  no  doubt.  Mr.  Mallet  has  direct  tes¬ 
timony  of  persons  having  been  suddenly 
awakened  by  an  earthquake,  and  imme¬ 
diately  suffering  nausea,  amounting  in 
many  instances  to  vomiting,  and  in  the 
late  earthquake  at  X.aj)les  many  instances 
were  related  to  Mr.  Mallet  of  persons  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  sick  by  the  shocks. 

The  general  conclusions  deducible  from 
the  observations,  are  thus  summed  up  in 
the  report : 

1.  “The  superficial  distribution  of  seis¬ 
mic  influence  over  existing  terrestrial 
space,  does  not  follow  the  law  of  distribu¬ 
tion  in  historic  time,  and  is  not  one  of 
uniformity.  There  is  this  resemblance, 
Avhich,  however,  is  not  a  true  .analogy; 
that,  as  the  distribution  is  paroxysmal. in 
time,  so  it  is  local  in  space. 

2.  “The  normal  type  of  superficial  dis¬ 
tribution,  is  that  of  bands  of  variable  .and 
of  gre.at  breadth,  >vith  sensible  seismic  in¬ 
fluence  extending  from  5"  to  15‘'  in  width 
transversely. 

3.  “  These  bands  very  generally  follow 
the  lines  of  elevation  which  mark  and  di¬ 
vide  the  gre.at  oceanic  or  terra-oceanic 
basins  of  the  earth’s  surface. 

4.  “And  in  so  far  as  these  are  fre¬ 
quently  the  lines  of  mountain  chains,  and 
these  latter  those  of  volcanic  vents,  so 
the  seismic  bands  are’  found  to  follow 
them  likewise. 

5.  “  Although  the  sensible  influence  is 
generally  limited  to  the  average  width  of 
the  seismic  band,  paroxysmal  efforts  are 
occasionally  propagated  to  great  super¬ 
ficial  distiinces  beyond  it. 

6.  “The  sensible  width  of  the  seismic 
band  depends  upon  the  energy  developed, 
and  upon  the  accidental  geologic  .ana  to¬ 
pographic  conditions  at  each  point  along 
its  entire  length. 

7.  “Earthquake  energy  m.ay  become 
sensible  at  any  jmint  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face,  its  efforts  being,  however,  greater 
and  more  frequent  .as  the  great  volcanic 
lines  of  activity  arc  .approached. 

8.  “The  surfaces  ot  smallest  or  of  no 


known  disturbance,  are  the  central  areas 
of  great  oceanic  or  terra-oceanic  basins  or 
saucers,  and  the  greater  islands  existing 
in  shallow  seas.” 

Mr.  Mallet  justly  observes  th.at  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  scientific 
departments  and  bodies  of  the  chief  civil¬ 
ized  countries  do  not  unite  and  agree 
upon  some  uniform  system  for  observing 
earthquakes,  in  order  that  the  records 
might  be  transmitted  to  some  assigned 
locality  for  discussion.  For  until  some 
system  of  this  kind  be  adopted,  it  would 
be  hopeless  to  deduce  any  certain  laws 
from  earthquake  phenomen.a. 

In  the  mean  while,  Mr.  Mallet,  trusting 
that  something  of  this  kind  will  be  done, 
h.as  paid  great  attention  to  the  dynamics 
of  earthquakes,  and  the  present’  Earth¬ 
quake  Catalogue  contains,  in  the  form  of 
an  appendix,  valuable  observations  upon 
instrumental  seismometry,  and  seismome¬ 
ters,  upon  the  excellence  of  which  our 
future  knowledge  of  earthquakes  must  in 
a  great  measure  depend.  Very  great  in¬ 
genuity  h.as  been  displayed  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  these  great  instruments, 
which  are  intended  to  show'  surface  per¬ 
turbation  and  the  passage  of  the  earth- 
W’ave.  So  exquisitely  sensitive  are  some 
seismometers  that,  like  the  trembling  peas 
on  the  tight  drumhead  which  tell  the  en¬ 
gineer  of  insidious  mining  operations,  their 
slightest  movement  conveys  a  warning  of 
grave  import. 

The  study  of  earthquake  laws  is  of  the 
highest  interest  and  importance  to  geolo- 
jjy  and  terrestrial  physics,  and  as  the  in¬ 
formation  contained  in  the  Earthffuake 
Catalogue  is  not  generally  accessible,  Mr. 
Mallet  has  rendered  good  service  by  re¬ 
printing  from  the  third  edition  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry^ 
published  this  year,  his  contribution  On 
the  Observation  of  Earthquake  Pheno¬ 
mena.  With  this  earthquake  hand-book, 
as  it  may  be  c.alled,  the  traveler  who  may 
happen  to  visit  the  great  seats  of  volcanic 
and  seismic  action  will  be  able,  by  follow¬ 
ing  Mr.  Mallet’s  lucid  instructions,  to  con¬ 
tribute  Largely  to  this  intersting  branch 
of  science.  Wo  m.ay  also  state  that  Herr 
Yeitteles,  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Vienn.a,  h.as  lately  published  some  very 
interesting  and  valuable  monographs  de¬ 
scriptive  of  Hungarian  earthquakes  in  the 
C.arpathlan  ch.ain,  which  throw  consider¬ 
able  light  on  the  seismic  phenomena  ol 
that  region. 
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LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF 

Tii£  influence  of  females  is  felt  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  all  civilized  and  Christian 
countries.  But  in  a  different  way.  In 
this  countrj',  for  instance,  where  we  have 
bright  examples  of  female  influence  in  the 
highest  position  in  the  land,  as  well  as  in 
society,  and  even  in  public  life,  still  it  is 
in  the  domestic  circle  that  womam  shines 
most.  She  is  there  in  what  we  accept  to 
be  her  legitimate  province,  and  she  reigns 
with  a  sort,  silken,  and  unchallenged  sway. 
An  English  home,  even  a  French  writer 
has  admitted,  is  all  that  there  is  that  is 
most,  complete,  most  delicate,  and  most 
touching  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  the 
family  and  to  private  virtues.  In  France, 
again,  woman  is  more  given  to  affairs 
than  in  England.  Owing  to  the  conscrip¬ 
tion  of  most  able-bodied  men  in  the  lower 
classes,  she  does  the  work  of  the  other 
sex ;  owing  to  the  peculiar  habits  of  life 
of  the  men  of  the  middle  classes,  she  is 
also  more  frequently  at  the  head  of  an 
establishment  than  in  this  country ;  and 
owing  also  to  peculiarities  in  the  system 
of  matrimonial  alliances  among  the  higher 
classes — generally  speaking  mere  matters 
of  convenience  —  and  to  the  influence  of 
adopted  manners  and  customs,  ladies  of 
rank  or  fashion  live  far  more  in  public 
than  with  us.  Hence  it  has  happened 
that  the  fortuitous  union  of  many  qualities 
in  one  person — the  happy  combination  of 
beauty,  talents,  accomplishments,  and 
wealth  —  have  given  at  times  an  amount 
of  influence  to  a  lady  which  has  become 
so  great  as  almost  to  aflfect  the  social  sys¬ 
tem,  to  gather  together  all  the  different 
shades  of  politics,  all  the  talent  and  genius 
of  the  metropolis,  the  nobles  and  tiUed  of 
the  land,  and  to  give  umbrage  even  to  the 
ruling  powers.  Such  were  the  Princesse 
de  Lieven,  Madame  de  Stael,  and  still 
more  especially  Madame  Recamier.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  in  this  coun¬ 
try  the  influence  which  such  ladies’  salons 
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have  had  in  France.  The  Hotel  de 
Longueville  centred  the  intrigues  of  the 
Regency,  and  that  of  Kambouillet  was  the 
acknowledged  cradle  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage.  Moliere  certainly  indulged  his 
comic  vein  at  the  expense  of  the  precieuses 
of  Madame  de  Rambouillet’s  salon,  but 
among  them  were  Colbert  and  Corneille. 
In  more  modem  times,  the  salon  of 
Madame  Lebrun  took  precedence  before 
the  Revolution,  whilst  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  the  fragments  of  the  Directory  gather¬ 
ed  together  in  the  salon  of  Madame  Gay. 
The  Empire  was  represented  by  Madame 
la  Duchesse  d’Abrantes,  the  wife  of  J unot, 
and  significantly  enough,  the  descendant 
of  the  famih'  of  the  Comneni  perished  in 
a  garret.  The  Restoration  was  represent¬ 
ed  by  Madame  de  Recamier,  and  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  younger  dynasty  by  a  host  of 
pretenders,  among  whom  Mad.ame  Emile 
de  Girardin,  Madame  Delphine,  and 
others,  none  of  whom  achieved  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  great  ladies,  the  Duchesse  de 
Duras,  the  Comtesso  Paraguay  d’llilliers, 
and  others  of  the  Restoration.  The  salon 
is  indeed  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  has 
broken  down  under  the  new  regime  of 
equality.  Tlie  Hotels  de  Longueville  and 
Rambouillet  have  given  way  to  the  impe¬ 
rial  fusion  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries. 
They  were  in  the  now  extinct  Rue  Saint- 
Thomas-du- Louvre,  with  the  hotel  of 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  “  Chevreuse  aux 
yeux  noyes,”  between  them.  Tlie  obser¬ 
ver  will  still  stay  his  course  for  a  while  to 
onder  over  the  lustre  of  bygone  days,  as 
e  thoughtfully  contemplates  that  modest- 
looking  house  which  adjoins  the  old  and 
mysterious  church  of  Saint- Germain-des- 
Pres,  where  Gerard  held  his  brilliant  as¬ 
semblies  ;  the  hotel  remains,  but  the  fire 
that  blazed  on  the  hearth  in  the  Rue 
Saint-Dominique  is  extinct ;  but  to  no 
spot  in  Paris  do  more  interesting  reminis- 
cences  of  modem  times  perhaps  attach 
themselves  than  to  that  house  on  whose 
terrace  a  few  trees  still  survive  the  lovely 
hand  that  cherished  them  —  the  Abbaye- 
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aux-Bois  —  the  last  nestling-place  of  the 
beautiful  Juliette,  the  queen  of  Parisian 
feminine  conquerors,  Madame  Kecamier. 

J  eanne  -  F rangoise  -  J  uUe  -  Adelaide  Ber¬ 
nard  was  born  at  Lyons  on  the  fourth  of 
December,  1777.  Her  father  was  a  nota¬ 
ry  in  that  city,  and  both  her  parents  were 
remarkable  for  personal  advantages.  In 
1784  M.  Bernard  removed  to  l*aris,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Minister  De  Calonne, 
who  gave  him  an  appointment.  Little 
Juliette,  as  she  W!is  then  called,  w.as  sent 
for  a  short  time  to  her  aunt’s,  at  Ville- 
franche,  and  then  to  the  convent  of  the 
Desert,  at  Lyons. 

When  Juliette  left  school  to  join  her 
parents  in  Paris,  she  already  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  so  much  beauty,  that  her  mother, 
especially  fond  of  dress,  devoted  a  great 
portion  of  her  time  to  setting  her  off  to 
advantage,  so  much  so  that  she  w.as  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  especLal  notice  of  royal¬ 
ty  at  one  of  the  last  public  entert.aiimients 
given  by  Louis  XVI.  at  Versailles.  Juli¬ 
ette  was  not,  however,  a  mere  doll.  She 
M'as  proficient  in  her  studies,  and  especi<al- 
ly  ill  music,  playing  both  on  the  piano 
and  the  harp,  and  she  learned  to  sing 
under  Boleldicu.  The  first-named  instru- 
'ment  continued  to  be  a  solace  to  her  in 
her  old  age,  when  Providence  had  afflicted 
her  with  blindness. 

Among  those  who  frequented  her 
father’s  house  was  M.  Jacques  Kecamier, 
a  banker  of  Paris.  Struck  with  Juliette’s 
beauty,  he  asked  her  in  marriage.  J  uliette 
made  no  difficulties,  although  at  that  time 
M.  Kecamier  was  forty-two  years  of  age 
and  she  only  fifteen.  They  M^ere  married 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  1793,  at 
the  most  sinister  epoch  of  the  Kevolution 
—  the  same  year,  indeed,  that  the  king 
and  queen  tvere  put  to  death.  “  Madame 
Kecamier,”  her  biographer  assures  ns, 
“  only  received  his  name  from  her  hus¬ 
band.  This  may  excite  surprise,  but  I  am 
not  bound  to  explain  the  fact ;  all  I  can 
do  is  to  attest  to  it,  as  all  those  who  were  in 
the  intimacy  of  M.  .and  Madame  Kecamier 
could  do.”  One  of  M.  Kecamicr’s  eccen¬ 
tricities  was  at  this  time  to  go  every  day 
to  witness  the  executions.  Ilis  excuse 
was  that  he  did  not  know  what  day  his 
turn  would  come,  so  he  wished  to  familiar¬ 
ize  himself  with  the  spectacle.  He  was 
in  reality  not  only  clever,  wealthy,  and 
business-like,  but  he  was  generous  to  ex¬ 
cess,  and  very  thoughtless.  He  escaped 
the  revolutionary  knife  through  the  friend¬ 


ship  of  De  Barrere ;  and  when  the  Reign 
of  Terror  was  over,  people  breathed  once 
more  in  security,  and  the  emigrants  began 
to  reappear,  the  Kecamiers,  like  the  rest 
of  French  society,  incorrigible  in  its  fri¬ 
volities,  threw  themselves  headlong  into 
a  vortex  of  gayety.  Her  biographer  thus 
describes  Madame  Kecamier  at  this 
epoch,  when  she  was  eighteen  years  of 
age: 

“  Her  beauty  had  continued  to  unfold  itself 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  she  had  passed’ 
as  it  were,  from  childhood  to  the  splendor  of 

Jrouth.  She  was  at  once  graceful  and  exquLsite- 
y  modeled,  her  neck  was  admirable  in  form 
and  proportion,  her  mouth  small  and  vermilion, 
her  teeth  pearly,  her  arms  charming,  albeit 
somewhat  spare,  her  chestnut  hair  curled  natu¬ 
rally,  her  nose  was  delicate  and  regular,  especial¬ 
ly  French  ;  an  incomparable  brilliancy  of  color 
eclipsed  all,  her  physiognomy  was  at  once  re¬ 
plete  with  candor,  and  had  yet  an  expression  of 
shrewdness,  which  smiles  of  kindness  rendered 
perfectly  irresistible.  Her  head  was  well  fixed, 
with  something  in  it  at  once  of  indolence  and 
haughtiness.  It  was  truly  of  her  tliat  might 
have  been  said  what  Saint-Simon  wrote  of  the 
Duchess  of  Bourgogne,  that  her  walk  was  that 
of  a  goddess  on  the  clouds.  Such  was  Madame 
Recamicr  at  eighteen  years  of  age.” 

The  appearance  of  a  j^oung  person  so 
preeminently  beautiful  m  public  caused, 
as  may  be  imagined,  a  prodigious  sensa¬ 
tion.  In  the  calm  that  succeeded  to  the 
tempest  of  tlie  Kevolution,  social  meet¬ 
ings  were  disregarded,  every  one  rushed 
forth  from  the  theater  to  subscription- 
balls  and  to  gardens.  Madame  Kecamier’s 
beauty  became  thus  so  notorious  that  she 
caused  a  tumult  by  holding  the  plate  at 
church,  and  at  Longchamp  —  at  that  time 
in  full  vogue  —  she  w'as  declared  la  plan 
hdle  d  V unanimite.  She  excelled  likewise 
in  dancing.  Her  favorite  figure  —  the 
“  shawl-dance”  —  furnished  Madame  de 
Staiil  with  the  model  of  the  dance  which 
she  attributes  to  Corinne. 

Ma*lamo  Kegnault  de  Saint- Jc.an-d’An- 
gely,  who  was  her  contemporary,  and  who, 
when  young,  prided  herself  upon  her  beau¬ 
ty,  used  to  say  in  her  old  age  that  others 
might  bo  more  be.autiful  than  Juliette,  but 
none  produced  so  great  an  effect.  “  I  was 
at  a  party  where  I  charmed  and  captivat¬ 
ed  all,  but  M.adame  Kecamier  came  in ; 
the  brilliancy  of  her  eyes,  which  yet  were 
not  large,  and  the  inconceivable  whiteneas 
of  her  shoulders,  crushed  every  one, 
eclipsed  all :  she  was  resplendent.  True, 
however,  that,  the  first  burst  of  admira- 
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tion  over  les  vrais  amatettrs  used  to  come 
back  to  me.” 

When  Bonaparte  returned  from  Italy, 
a  festival  was  held  by  the  Directory  at 
the  Luxembourg.  Madame  Kecamier 
w'as  so  anxious  to  see  the  young  hero,  that 
being  badly  placed  she  rose  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but  her  beauty  attracting  by  so 
doing  a  spontaneous  burst  of  admiration, 
the  general  did  not  like  this  competition, 
and  looked  her  down  with  a  terrible 
frown.  This  was  in  1799.  M.  Roc.amier 
had  purchased  M.  Necker’s  hotel  in  the 
Rue  do  la  Chaussee  d^Antin  the  year  pre¬ 
vious  ;  and  this  first  brought  Madame  de 
Stael  into  relationship  with  Madame  Re- 
camier.  It  was  furnished  after  drawings 
by  the  architect  Berthaut,  and  hence 
every  thing  in  it  was  in  perfect  keening. 
But  Madame  Recamier  used  to  spend  the 
summer  at  the  Chateau  de  Clichy,  whose 
beautiful  ])ark  stretched  down  to  the  banks 
of  the  Seine.  She  was  fond  of  flowers  — 
a  simple,  innocent  taste  unknown  to  the 
French  at  that  epoch.  M.  Recamier  used 
to  dine  there,  but  invariably  slept  in  Paris. 
Lucien  Bonaparte  met  her  at  tuis  period 
at  M.  Sapey’s,  at  Bagatelle,  and  was  struck 
with  her  beauty.  He  asked  permission  to 
visit  her  at  Clichy,  and  it  was  granted. 
The  consequence  may  easily  be  foreseen. 
Lucien  —  at  that  time  only  twenty-four 
years  of  age — became,  although  married, 
assionately  enamoured  of  the  greatest 
eauty  of  her  time,  and  did  not  scruple  to 
declare  his  passion.  Madame  Recamier 
appealed  to  het  husband,  and  requested 
that  Lucien  should  be  shown  the  door. 
M.  Recamier  observed  thereupon  that  to 
break  openly  with  the  brother  of  General 
Bonaparte  might  compromise  him  and  ruin 
his  bank,  and  concluded  “  qu'il  fallait  ne 
i>oint  le  desesperer  etne  rien  lui  accorder.” 
Madame  iiecamier  did  not  like  Lucien, 
so  she  acceded  to  the  arrangement,  and 
would  sometimes  laugh  at  his  anguish, 
while  at  others  she  was  terrified  at  his 
impetuosity.  This  stormy  kind  of  rela¬ 
tionship  lasted  for  a  year,  when  Lucien, 
weary  w'ith  the  ineffectual  pursuit,  gave 
it  up.  Madame  Recamier’s  reputation 
did  not,  however,  fail  to  suffer  from  these 
assiduities ;  they  were  the  cause  of  her 
first  sorrows,  but  they  at  the  same  time 
served  to  give  firmness  to  her  character. 
Her  biographer  has  preserved  one  answer, 
penned  by  Madame  Recamier  to  Lucien, 
who  iised  to  write  to  her  as  Romeo  to 


Juliet,  which,  he  says,  bears  unanswerable 
testimony  to  her  virtue  : 

“  To  be  ridiculous  is  worse  than  a  crime, 
more  especially  when  a  public  man,  upon 
whom  criticism  exercises  its  malignant 
influence  with  so  much  pleasure,  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

“  Fly  then  from  Juliette  —  avoid  being 
ridiculous — soften  your  misfortune  by  an 
appeal  to  your  philosophy.” 

Although  Lucien  withdrew  discomfited, 
his  admiration  did  not  the  less  continue 
during  the  gay  winter  of  1799-1800. 
Madame  Recamier  used  to  frequent  his 
house,  and  it  was  there  she  metNa|wleon 
Bonaparte,  and  spoke  to  him  for  the  first 
and  only  time.  MistJiking  him  for  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  she  was  the  first  to  bow,  and 
when  she  found  out  her  mistake  was  not 
a  little  confused.  Napoleon  sent  Fouche 
to  her,  however,  with  a  message  calcula¬ 
ted  to  allay  her  trouble.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  “  Le  premier  consul  vous  trouve 
charmante.”  Lucien  having  shortly  after¬ 
wards  joined  her,  Napoleon  remarked  out 
loud :  “  Et  moi  aussi,  j’aimcrais  bien  aller 
a  Clichy.”  If  meant  as  a  compliment,  it 
w'as  not  a  ver^’  refined  one.  Dinner  being 
announced,  N  apoleon  walked  off*  first  ami 
alone,  not  offering  his  arm  to  any  one  of 
the  ladies  present.  But  when  Cambaceres, 
the  Second  Consul,  took  his  seat  near 
Madame  Recamier,  lie  remarked  aloud  : 
“  Ah !  ah  !  citoyen  consul,  aupres  do  la 
plus  belle !”  Dinner  over,  he  addressed 
himself  to  Juliette,  and,  after  inquiring  if 
she  had  been  cold,  he  said  :  “  Why  did 
you  not  take  a  seat  near  me  ?”  “  I  should 
not  have  presumed  to  do  such  a  thing,” 
Juliette  replied.  “It  was  your  place,” 
observed  the  First  Consul,  W'ho  would  not 
stoop  to  woo,  but  must  be  wooed.  The 
concert  over,  Nai>oleon  once  more  a<l- 
dressed  himself  to  Madame  Recamier, 
whom  he  ha<l  been  looking  at  with  an  un¬ 
pleasant  fixidity.  “  You  seem  to  be  very 
fond  of  music,  madame  ?”  And  ho  was 
about  to  continue  the  conversation,  w'hen 
Lucien  came  up,  and  the  First  Consul 
withdrew. 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  position  of 
Madame  Recamier  at  this  period  of  her 
life,  and  of  the  place  which  she  occupied 
in  French  society,  we  must  picture  her  to 
ourselves  as  grouping  around  her  in  her 
youth  and  beauty  not  only  the  dispersed 
elements  of  the  old  aristocracy,  but  also 
the  new  men,  whose  talents,  energy,  or 
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military  glory  had  given  them  rank  in 
the  new  society  that  was  then  growing 
up.  Thus  among  the  frequenters  of  her 
soirees  were  the  restored  emigrants — the 
Due  de  Guignes,  Adrien  and  Mathieu  de 
Montmorency,  Christian  de  Lamoignon, 
M.  de  Narbonne  ;  and  with  them  Madame 
de  StaCl,  Camille  Jordan,  Barrere,  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  Eugene  Beauhamais,  Fouch6, 
Bemadotte,  Massena,  Moreau,  generals  of 
the  lievolution  ;  members  of  tlie  Assem¬ 
bly  ;  literary  men — M.  de  la  Harpe,  Le- 
montey,  Legouv^,  Emmanuel  Dupaty ; 
and  all  distinguished  strangers.  No  doubt 
M.  lioc-amier’s  position  as  a  wealthy  b.ank- 
er,  and  a  neutral  in  politics,  contributed 
largely  to  making  his  convers.aziones  the 
most  popular  in  Paris ;  but  French  gal¬ 
lantry  will  have  it  that  the  beauty  of  his 
young  .and  brilli.ant  wife,  who  superadded 
to  “  the  luxury  of  a  great  fortune,  elegance 
of  rminners  and  language,  the  tt.avor  of 
virtue  and  modesty,  and  the  habits  of 
good  company,”  contributed  most  to  such 
a  marked  success. 

Among  the  crowd  of  her  .admirers,  Mad¬ 
ame  llecamior  particularly  distinguished 
Duke  M.athieu  de  Montmorency.  If, we 
are  to  give  credit  to  her  biographer,  the 
duke,  as  a  young  ra.an,  had  been  as  vain  and 
as  thoughtless  as  other  young  aristocrats ; 
but  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  Abbe  de 
Laval,  who  fell  under  the  revolutionary 
axe,  .and  the  exhortations  of  Madame  de 
St.ael,  had  converted  him  into  .an  austere 
and  fervent  Christian.  Ho  saw  at  once 
all  the  dangers  to  which  a  be.autiful  young 
wom.an  like  M.adame  Recamier,  fond  of 
admiration,  surrounded  by  flatterers,  and 
withotit  the  support  of  .any  intimate  do¬ 
mestic  relations,  was  exposed,  and  he 
acted  tow’ards  her  as  a  brother,  carefully 
tending  her,  with  all  the  more  delicacy 
from  the  .admiration  which  he  felt  for  her, 
and  yet  jealously  solicitous  in  regard  to 
any  sentiments  th.at  might  be  awakened 
in  ]ter  bosom,  and  that  might  not  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  most  spotless  purity  and 
innocence.  There  c.an  not  be  the  slightest 
doubt  from  M.  de  Montmorency’s  letters, 
as  given  in  this  biography,  that  he  ever 
acted  towards  Madame  Recamier  the  part 
of  a  sincere  and  even  pious  friend. 

Among  other  persons  particularly  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  Madame  R6c.amier  w'as  the 
great  literary  critic,  M.  de  la  Harpe.  She 
used  even  to  attend  his  lectures  at  the 
Athenaeum,  where  a  ch.air  w’as  allotted  to 
her  in  close  proximity  to  the  professor. 


M.  Recamier,  optimist  as  ho  was,  had  a 
partiality  to  marrying  people;  and  al¬ 
though  ills  arrangements  w’ere  not  always 
felicitous,  still  he  per8evere<l  neverthe¬ 
less.  lie  was  the  means  of  marrying  M. 
de  la  Harpe,  at  that  time  advanced  in 
years,  to  a  Mademoiselle  de  Longuenie, 
m  order  to  settle  the  latter,  but  she  was 
so  disappointed  in  her  husband  that  she 
asked  to  be  divorced  before  three  weeks 
had  ela})8ed.  AVhat  rendere<l  the  blow 
still  more  affecting  to  M.  do  la  Harpe  was, 
th.at  this  scandal  took  place  at  the  very 
time  that  the  edict  of  eighteen  Fructidor 
came  to  deprive  him  of  his  chair.  He 
withdrew  to  Corbeil,  where,  we  are  told, 
.Tulietto  went  to  see  him  once.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  his  letters  that  the  veteran 
critic  p.assed  under  the  same  yoke  as  so 
many  others.  In  one  he  8.ay8 :  “There  is 
no  great  merit  in  going  to  Clichy  to  see 
you,  but  there  was  a  time  when  I  should 
have  found  it  dangerous  to  see  vou,  no 
matter  where.”  And  then  he  adds :  “  I 
love  you  as  one  loves  an  angel,  so  I  hope 
there  can  be  no  danger.”  We  can  fancy 
the  fair  and  malicious  Juliette  laughingly 
reiuxmding  “No !” 

Madame  Recitmier  had,  how’cver,  her 
days  of  suffering  as  well  as  of  triumph. 
In  1 802  her  father,  M.  Bernard,  who  held 
a  high  position  in  the  Post-office,  was  sud¬ 
denly  cast  into  j.ail  for  aiding  and  abet¬ 
ting  the  correspondence  of  the  royalists. 
M.adame  Bacciocchi,  Napoleon’s  sister, 
was  dining  that  very  day  with  Madame 
Recamier,  and  Juliette  not  only  wept  at 
her  knees  for  her  father’s  safety,  but  fol¬ 
lowed  her  to  her  box  at  the  theater  to 
ple.ad  his  cause,  when  luckily  General  Ber¬ 
nadette,  struck  by  her  beauty,  interceded 
in  her  favor,  and  relieved  a  manifestly 
heartless  woman  fVom  an  intercession 
with  the  First  Consul,  which  would  have 
led  to  no  good  results,  for  there  w'as  no 
interest  in  the  cause  for  which  she  was 
awked  to  plead.  This  painful  incident  in 
Madame  Recamier’s  early  career  is  related 
in  her  owm  words  among  the  few  frag¬ 
ments  left  by  her,  and  collected  at  one 
time  for  the  autobiography,  w'hich  she 
had  neither  the  application  nor  the  perse¬ 
verance  to  carry  out.  In  the  memorial  of 
St.  Helena,  Madame  Recamier  is  made  to 
solicit  personally,  not  only  the  pardon,  but 
the  restitution  of  her  father  to  his  place. 
Juliette  denies  this.  It  was,  she  says, 
Bemadotte  who  interceded  ;  nor  did  she 
or  her  party,  as  is  asserted  in  the  stud 
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Memorial,  ever  complain  of  M.  Bernard’s 
dismissal,  which  was  looked  upon  as  in¬ 
evitable. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Ma¬ 
dame  Recamier’s  sympathies  were,  like  her 
lather’s,  more  with  the  royalists  than  w’ith 
the  new  order  of  things.  The  restored 
emigrants  were  in  higher  favor  at  her  re¬ 
unions  than  the  new  men  of  the  time.  The 
banishment  of  Madame  de  Stael,  in  1803, 
by  the  First  Consul,  came  to  decide  the 
balance  of  her  partisanship.  “  The  arbi¬ 
trary  and  cruel  act,”  she  says,  in  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  her  Memoirs  that  have  been  pre¬ 
served,  “  that  separated  us,  exhibited  des¬ 
potism  to  me  in  its  most  odious  aspect. 
The  man  who  could  banish  a  woman — and 
such  a  woman !  could  only  be  in  my  mind 
a  pitiless,  merciless  despot ;  and  from  that 
time  all  my  feelings  were  enlisted  against 
him,  against  his  advent  to  empire,  and 
against  the  establishment  of  unlimited 
power.”  Madame  Recamier  was  con- 
lirmed  in  this  hostility  to  Napoleon  by 
Bernadotte,  and  together  they  endeavor¬ 
ed  to  gain  over  Moreau  to  their  views, 
but  without  effect. 

Madame  Recamier  sat  for  her  portrait, 
in  1800,  to  David  and  to  Gerard.  The 
p.ainting  by  the  first  artist,  which  is  the 
least  satisfactory,  was  purchased  for  six 
thousand  francs  for  the  Louvre.  During 
the  brief  interval  of  the  peace  of  Amiens 
she  paid  a  visit  to  this  country.  M.  de  : 
Chateaubriand  has  related  several  inci-  j 
dents  connected  with  the  trip.  She  had  ; 
received  many  English  in  her  “salons,” 
and  she  was  well  received  in  England  in  ^ 
return.  Her  chief  supports  were  the  | 
Duchess  of  De\'onshire  and  the  Marquis  ! 
of  Douglas,  afterwards  Duke  of  Hamilton,  i 
The  Prince  of  Wales  was  also  profuse  in  ; 
his  attentions.  j 

On  her  return  to  France,  Madame  Re-  j 
camier  was  present  at  the  trial  of  her 
friend  Moreau,  implicated  in  the  conspir¬ 
acy  of  Pichegru  and  Cadoudal,  but  she 
declares  him  to  have  been  utterly  inno¬ 
cent.  She  was  provided  with  a  seat  dur¬ 
ing  the  trial  by  the  well-known  Brillat- 
Savarin.  When  Nai)oleon  heard  that  she 
ha<l  been  present,  ho  exclaimed :  “  What 
did  Madame  Recamier  go  to  do  there  ?” 
Twenty  of  the  accused  were  condemned 
to  death;  ten  perished  on  the  scaffold 
with  Georges.  Moreau  was  banished. 
But  the  excitement  was  very  great.  “  In 
our  times,”  Juliette  wrote,  “  when  events 
are  long  gone  by,  and  the  name  of  Bona¬ 


parte  fills  up  every  page,  it  is  little  known 
on  how  slender  a  thread  his  power  hung 
at  that  moment.”  Berna<lotto  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  afraid  of  being  implicated,  and 
he  attached  himself  more  closely  to  the 
person  of  the  Emperor.  “  I  had  not,”  he 
said  to  Juliette,  “.any  choice  left  me;  I 
have  not  promised  him  my  friendship, 
but  a  loyal  adhesion,  and  I  will  keep  my 
word !”  “  The  enmity  between  the  two, 

however,”  Juliette  adds,  “never  ceased, 
and  Bonaparte  found  means  to  show  it 
even  in  the  favors  that  he  bestowed  upon 
him.” 

Madame  Recamier,  also,  with  all  her 
hostility  to  the  Emperor,  kept  her  salons 
open  to  his  friends  and  relatives.  The 
unsympathizing  M.adame  Bacciocchi,  and 
her  sister  Caroline  Bonaparte,  Madame 
Murat,  and  even  Fouche,  at  that  time 
minister  of  police,  used  to  frequent  her 
reunions.  The  latter,  .as  may  bo  supposed, 
did  not  go  there  without  an  object  in 
view'.  Napoleon,  who  h.ad  attained  the 
summit  of  power,  wished  to  attach  the 
i  celebrities  of  the  capital  to  his  court. 

I  After  a  time  Fouche  asked  for  a  private 
I  interview,  and  it  was  granted.  lie  con¬ 
tented  himself,  however,  .at  this  first  inter- 
j  view'  with  w’arning  the  fair  Juliette  that 
i  the  Consul  had  been  very  indulgent  to  M. 

I  Bernard,  and  that  acts  of  overt  hostility 
I  on  her  part  would  irrit.ate  him.  At  a 
second  interview',  how'ever,  he  urged  Ma¬ 
dame  Recamier  to  solicit  an  appointment 
at  court,  and  assured  her  it  w'ould  bo 
granted  forthwith.  Notw'ithstanding 
J  uliette's  repugnance,  the  negotiation 
w'as  prolonged  for  some  time,  till  at 
length  it  went  so  far  that  she  was  obliged 
to  inform  her  husband  of  it.  This  time 
M.  de  Recamier  countenanced  her  refusal, 
in  w'hich  she  wjis  further  strengthened  by 
the  councils  of  M.  de  Montmorency,  and 
the  Duke  of  Otranto  withdrew',  in  a  great 
passion,  altogether  from  Clichy,  attribut¬ 
ing  the  failure  of  his  negotiations  to  M. 
de  Montmorency,  who,  he  said,  had  got 
up  this  outr.*ige  upon  the  Emperor. 

Madame  Recamier  sought  for  solace, 
j  amidst  these  disgraceful  jiersecutions,  to 
i  W’hich  her  beauty,  her  reputation,  the  pe- 
j  culi.arity  of  her  position,  and  the  habits 
!  of  French  society  exposed  her  for  a  time, 

!  in  works  of  charity.  Assisted  by  M.  and 
Madame  de  Gerando,  she  founded  a  girls’ 
i  school  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Sulpice, 
which  soon  became  so  jxipular,  that  pri- 
1  vate  funds  could  no  longer  support  it, 
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and  it  was  deemt'd  necessary  to  open  a 

{)iiblic  subscription.  Hut  these  pleasant 
abors  met  with  a  sudden  and  unexfKJcted 
check  in  the  embarrassment  of  M.  Ke- 
camier.  Every  thinj?  depended  now  upon 
the  aid  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  but  too 
glad  of  the  opportunity  .afforded  to  him 
lor  revenging  liimself  of  the  rebuff  he 
li.ad  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  fair 
Juliette.  The  advance  asked  from  gov¬ 
ernment  was  rudely  refused,  and  the  bank 
had  to  stop  payment.  The  blow  fell  with 
])eculiar  severity  upon  a  young  woman  of 
twenty-five,  who  had  a.s  yet  never  even 
learnt  to  appreciate  the  value  of  money. 
She  knew,  however,  whence  the  refusal 
came,  and  she  met  the  disaster  with  that 
calm  resolution  which  never  ab.andoned 
her  in  the  most  trying  events  of  her  life. 
Every  fraction  of  prcnierty  was  made  over 
to  the  creditors;  Juliette  p.arted  even 
with  her  last  jewel.  The  sympathy 
m.anifested  both  for  M.  and  Madame  Re- 
c.amier  w.a8,  however,  almost  universal. 
M:ulame  de  Stael  wrote  a  letter,  which 
does  infinite  honor  to  her  heart.  It  has 
already  been  published  in  the  Menioires 
(T  Outretombe.  Junot  ventured  even,  to 
take  the  part  of  tlie  oppressed  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Emperor.  “  Why,  no  one 
would  show  half  so  much  sympathy  for 
the  w'idow  of  a  m.arshal  of  France  who 
had  pt'rished  on  the  battle-field !”  spite¬ 
fully  remarked  the  magnate.  Berna«lotte 
also  w'rote,  but  his  epistle  breathes  more 
of  unbridled  passion  than  of  more  chasten¬ 
ed  sympathy.  The  same  reverses  served 
also  to  cement  much  more  closely  the  ties 
of  friendship  which  l>efore  bound  J uliette 
to  Miidame  de  Hoigne,  a  beautiful  young 
lady,  w’ho,  like  her,  was  only  nominally 
wedded,  and  who  did  not  live  under  the 
s.ame  roof  with  her  husband  —  an  adven¬ 
turer  who  had  realized  a  great  fortune  in 
India,  and  spent  his  hatter  days  in  enrich¬ 
ing  his  native  town  of  Chambery.  Her 
intimacy  with  de  Barante,  the  historian, 
d.ates  also  from  the  same  epoch.  The 
philosopher  had  never  been  near  her  dur¬ 
ing  her  days  of  prosperity.  As  to  Ma¬ 
dame  Bernard,  a  confirmed  valetudinarian 
before,  she  actually  broke  down  under  the 
shock,  and  died  three  months  after  M.  Re- 
camier’s  bankruptcy. 

Juliette  passed  the  first  six  months  of 
mourning  almost  in  seclusion,  and  it  was 
summer  before  she  matle  up  her  mind  to 
yield  to  Madame  de  Staiil  s  solicitations, 
and  join  her  at  Coppet,  near  Geneva. 


Incidents  such  as  characterized  her  whole 
life  awaited  her  even  there.  Prince  Au¬ 
gustus  of  Prussia,  nephew  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Saalfeld,  was  at  that  time  at  Geneva. 
Only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  fell  at 
once  a  victim  to  the  fascination  of  this 
pretty  vanquisher  of  poets,  philosophers, 
warriors,  princes,  and  emjwrors.  The 
Prince  proposed  a  divorce  and  a  marriage. 
Madame  Recamier,  ])rompted  by  Madame 
de  Staiil,  who  advocated  the  Prince’s 
cause,  gave,  it  is  said,  a  hesitating  con¬ 
sent.  She  wrote  to  M.  Recamier  to  ask 
his  consent  to  the  proposed  arrangement. 
He  replied  that  he  had  no  objections,  if 
such  was  her  will,  but  he  appealed  to  her 
better  feelings,  to  days  gone  by ;  and  he 
even  expressed  his  regrets  at  having  re¬ 
spected  susceptibilities  and  repugnances 
without  which  a  closer  bond  would  not 
have  permitted  the  idea  of  separation. 
Juliette  felt  the  remonstrance;  she  re¬ 
membered  how  indulgent  M.  Recamier 
had  ever  been  to  her ;  she  saw  that  it  was 
impossible  to  abandon  him  thus  in  his 
misfortune,  and  she  rcturne<l  to  Paris  to 
.avoid  fulfilling  her  engagement  with  the 
Prince. 

The  Latter,  however,  persevered  in  his 
correspondence,  which,  with  a  woman 
who  was  alw.ays  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  police,  was  carried  on  under  feigned 
n.ames ;  but  the  occupation  of  the  Prince, 
on  the  one  hand,  added  to  the  impossibil-, 
ity  of  his  entering  the  territory  of  France  ; 
and  the  indifference  of  Juliette,  on  the 
other,  disliking  as  she  did  a  foreign  soil, 
.and  the  religion  of  the  Prince,  caused  the 
affair  to  go  on  for  four  long  years  before 
she  agreed  to  meet  him  once  more  at 
Schaft'hausen.  Tlie  proposed  meeting 
was,  however,  put  a  peremptory  stop  to 
by  those  who  were  quite  aware  of  her 
projects,  and  who  at  once  placed  her  in 
arrest  at  some  distance  from  Paris. 

The  Prince  of  Prussi.a,  albeit  thus  dis¬ 
comfited,  did  not  cease  his  correspondence 
till  he  came  to  Paris  with  the  allies  in 
1815.  He  met  her  again  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  in  1818,  upon  which  occ.a8ion  her 
jwrtrait  as  Corinne  was  ordered  by  him 
of  Gerard.  David  had  been  first  applied 
to,  but  he  asked  eighteen  months  to  ac¬ 
complish  it,  and  forty  thousand  francs. 
The  Prince  met  her  once  more  in  her 
retreat  of  L’Abbaye-jiux-Bois,  in  1825, 
and  three  months  before  his  death  he 
wrote :  “  The  ring  that  you  gave  me  will 
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follow  me  to  the  tomb.”  Napoleon  is 
made  to  speak  of  this  incident  in  the 
Memorial^  where  he  alludes  to  a  corre¬ 
spondence,  duly  perused  by  the  police, 
between  Madame  R^amier  and  a  prince 
of  Prussia  1  He  might  have  known  what 
prince,  since  it  was  he  M’ho  silenced  the 
nine  fortresses  between  the  Meuse  and 
the  Sambre.  Napoleon,  howev'er,  gave 
Madame  Recamier  credit  for  having  al¬ 
ways  been  opposed  to  such  an  unequal 
match. 

M.'ulame  Recamier  occupied  for  some 
time  after  her  reverses  a  small  house.  No. 
32  Rue  Basse  du  Remp.art,  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  her  father,  and  her  father’s  friend, 
M.  Simonard.  She  pa.ssed  her  time  be¬ 
tween  that  humble  dwelling,  Coppet’s, 
Madame  de  Stael’s,  and  Angervilliers,  the 
scat  of  the  Marquise  de  Catellan,  Madame 
de  Staiil  having  removed,  upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  her  work  De  t AUemagne^  to 
the  old  chateau  of  Chaumont-sur-Loire, 
once  tenanted  by  the  Cardinal  d’Amboise, 
by  Diana  of  Poictiers,  by  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  and  by  Nostradamus,  ^for  she 
was  not  permitted  to  come  within  forty 
leagues  ot  Paris).  M.  de  Nesselrode  pro¬ 
vided  the  fair  Juliette  with  a  carriage 
with  which  to  visit  her  distinguished 
friend.  It  is  a  great  feature  in  Madame 
Recamier’s  life,  and  it  sjieaks  volumes  in 
her  favor,  that  no  matter  what  circum¬ 
stances  she  was  placed  in,  she  w'as  never 
in  want  of  jiowerful  friends,  both  male 
and  female.  All  her  influence  failed, 
how'ever,  to  save  Madame  de  Stael  from 
the  blow’  that  aw’aited  her  on  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  her  W’ork,  and  which  hurried  her 
back  to  Coppet  on  her  way  to  a  most  dis¬ 
tant  exile. 

Madame  Recamier  had  at  this  e]x>ch 
ailopted  a  daughter  of  one  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  married  sisters.  It  was  a  period 
when  France  Lay  prostrate  and  gloomy  at 
the  foot  of  an  all-powerf’ul  despot.  The 
towns  and  strong  places  were  full  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  Spanish,  and  others  detained  as  pris¬ 
oners.  The  Pope  himself  was  dragged  a 
state  captive  through  France,  abashed  and 
terrified.  M.  de  Montmorency,  the  friend 
of  Madame  de  Staid  and  of  Madame  Re¬ 
camier,  W’as  an  exile,  and  the  same  lot 
soon  fell  to  the  fair  Juliette  herself.  An 
umbrageous  despotism  could  not  tolerate 
even  hostile  beauty,  for  Aladame  Recamier 
did  not  write  much,  whatever  license  she 
may  have  permitted  to  her  tongue ;  and 
JuUette  was,  like  Madame  de  Stael,  or¬ 


dered  not  to  approach  Paris  w'ithin  forty 
leagues.  Her  first  resting-place  under 
tins  new  reverse  w’as  La  Pomme  d’Or, 
a  simple  auberge  at  Chalons-sur-Marne. 
Madame  de  Catellan  visited  her  there, 
and  the  prefect  manifested  to  her  great 
regard,  but  the  greater  number  contented 
themselves  w’ith  expressing  their  sympa¬ 
thy  in  tedious  common-place  epistles,  the 
burden  of  all  of  which  was  the  same :  “  I 
told  you  so  !  Why  did  you  not  take  my 
advice !”  The  Duke  of  Abrantes  also  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  his  fair  friend,  but  she, 
in  her  indignation,  insisted  that  no  jK'r- 
sonal  application  should  be  made  in  her 
favor,  and  that  her  name  should  not  be 
mentioned  to  the  Emperor. 

After  a  short  time,  Madame  Recamier 
removed  to  a  quiet  lodging  in  the  Rue  du 
Cloitre,  and,  having  no  other  resources, 
she  made  ac<piintance  W’ith  the  parish  or¬ 
ganist,  and  obtained  permission  to  play 
during  the  ])erformance  of  the  masses. 
She  had  her  adopted  child  Amelia  with 
her,  and  she  was  soon  afterwards  joined 
by  M.  Recamier  and  her  father.  She  had 
also  many  visitors,  amongst  whom  M.  de 
Montmorency,  Auguste  de  Staiil,  Madame 
de  Dalniiissy,  and  others.  After  spending 
eight  months  in  this  dull  place,  she  left  in 
June,  1812,  for  Lyons,  where  her  hus¬ 
band’s  family  had  numerous  connections. 
Among  these  was  a  3Iadame  Delphin, 
sister  to  31.  Recamier,  a  female  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul,  and  whom  Juliette  look¬ 
ed  up  to  as  a  mother.  There  were  also 
victims  like  herself  of  an  imperial  despo¬ 
tism,  and  among  them  the  Duchesse  de 
Chevreuse,  who,  like  Madame  Recamier, 
had  first  irritated  the  Emperor  by  repel¬ 
ling  his  advances,  and  then  capjied  the  of¬ 
fence  by  refusing  to  become  the  jailer  of 
the  Spanish  royal  family.  But  Madame 
de  Chevreuse,  even  more  a  Parisian  than 
3Iadame  Recamier,  deemed  it  better  to 
die  than  not  to  live  in  the  capital,  and  she 
was  sinking  under  accumulated  ennui  and 
annoyance.  With  Madame  de  Chevreuse 
was  the  Duchesse  de  Luynes,  her  mother- 
in-law,  a  great  oddity  in  dress,  in  voice, 
and  in  manners,  yet  replete  with  know¬ 
ledge,  and  of  great  natural  abilities. 
Among  her  many  eccentricities  was  that 
of  printing.  She  practiced  the  art  of  a 
compositor  to  |>erfection,  and  books  which 
issued  from  her  private  press  at  Dampierre 
are  in  great  demand  with  bibliophilists. 
Madame  de  Sermesy,  .an  .affluent,  gifted 
widow  lady,  opened  her  salons  to  the 
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banished  of  1812;  and  they  raet  there] 
with  the  Hitt  of  Lyons,  amon_^  whom  I 
were  Camille  Jordan,  and  M.  Pierre  Si- 1 
moQ  Ballanche,  printer  and  author,  and  j 
who,  from  the  first  day  that  he  met  the 
fair  Juliette,  became  her  slave.  M.  Bal- 
lanche  was  more  favored  by  gifts  of  intel¬ 
lect  than  by  external  advantages.  Nat¬ 
urally  ugly,  his  ugliness  had  been  consid¬ 
erably  increased  by  a  quack,  who  had  used 
such  violent  remedies  for  a  headache  as  to 
have  necessitated  the  removal  of  part  of 
his  jaw  and  a  portion  of  his  cranium.  lie 
was  a  character  too,  and  calling,  the  next 
day  of  his  introduction,  upon  Madame 
Becamier,  the  latter  declared  that  the 
smell  of  his  shoes  inconvenienced  her, 
whereupon  he  apologized,  and  adjourning 
into  the  passage,  he  returned  to  continue 
his  conversation  without  them.  These 
meetings,  thus  inausjnciously  inaugurated, 
were  afterwards  continued  daily  till  two 
months  afterwards,  when  Juliette  was 
starting  for  Italy.  M.  Ballanche  declared 
himself  as  a  brother,  who  only  waited  for 
the  moment  when  he  could  sacrifice  every 
thing  for  her  sake.  “  I  would  seek,”  he 
said,  “your  happiness  at  the  expense  of 
mine ;  and  that  is  quite  reasonable,  for 
you  are  worth  more  than  I  am.”  While 
at  Lyons,  Madame  Recamier  was  struck 
with  a  little  English  girl,  who  had  been 
taken  away  from  her  parents  by  some 
itinerant  showmen;  she  saved  the  child 
from  their  clutches,  and  had  her  brought 
up  in  a  convent,  where  the  poor  deserted 
girl  finally  embraced  the  Romish  faith, 
and  took  the  vail. 

Madame  Recamier  started  from  Lyons 
— with  the  concurrence  of  M.  de  Mont¬ 
morency,  for  she  never  took  a  step  with¬ 
out  his  advice — for  Italy.  This  was  early 
in  the  spring  of  1811.  She  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  her  adopted  daughter  and  a  maid. 
Arrived  at  Turin,  M.  Auguste  P.asquier, 
to  whom  she  had  letters  of  introduction, 
did  not  consider  this  sufficient  protection, 
and  he  added  as  a  companion  a  M.  Mar¬ 
shall,  a  German  savant  of  a  certain  age 
and  great  goodness  of  character,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  very  few  who  were  able  to 
extend  their  protection  to  the  fair  J  uliette 
without  becoming  enamored  of  her  per¬ 
son — a  circumstance,  we  are  assureil,  for 
M  hich  that  person  was  very  grateful,  and 
if  wo  are  told  so  what  right  have  we  to 
doubt  it  ?  The  result  was,  however,  that 
Madame  Recamier  used  to  weep  some¬ 
times,  and  then  the  little  Amelia  would 
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comfort  her,  while  M.  Marshall  preserved 
a  discreet  silence. 

At  the  time  when  Madame  Rwamier 
visited  Rome,  its  pontiff  wa.s  an  exile,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Christian  world  —  as 
the  Romanists  grandiloquently  style  the 
Eternal  City,  ignoring  thereby  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  some  hundred  millions  of  Greeks 
and  two  hundred  millions  of  Protestants 
in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds — w'as  simply 
the  chief  city  of  the  department  of  the  Ti¬ 
ber.  She  was  well  received  by  old  Torlo- 
nia — Torlonia,  banker  in  the  morning,  Due 
de  Bracciano  in  the  evening — and  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  him  to  Madame  Torlonia, 
who  used  to  8.ayof  her  husband,  with  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  Itali.an  mixture  of  devotion  and 
gallantry :  “  Oh  !  how  astonished  he  will 
be  at  the  final  judgment !”  IMadame  Re- 
oamier  opened  her  s.'ilons  in  the  Palazzo 
Fiano.  Among  the  frequenters  of  these 
meetings  w.aa  M.  Forbin,  who  had  been 
sent  on  his  travels  for  having  paid  too 
overt  attentions  to  the  Princess  Pauline 
Borghese,  sister  to  the  Emperor.  What 
remained  of  social  France,  corrupted  by 
the  luxuries  and  vanities  of  the  later  Bour- 
bons,  vilified  by  the  Revolution,  and  bereft 
of  every  particle  of  pride  and  principle  by 
an  iron  despotism,  wjis  every  where  the 
same,  whether  in  Paris  or  Lyons,  in  Flor¬ 
ence  or  in  Rome.  It  h.as  only  one  step 
low'er  to  fall,  and  that  is  being  gradually 
achieved.  The  meetings  were  also  at¬ 
tended,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  a  spy — 
a  M.  Norvins,  described  as  a  “fonction- 
naire  charge  de  la  police,”  and,  at  the 
same  time,  endowed  with  sufiicient  taste 
and  capacity  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  with  w'hich  he  mingled  as  a  matter 
of  business.  But  is  it  possible  to  carry 
moral  and  intellectual  abasement  further 
than  to  tolerate  the  presence  of  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  spy  at  every  private  soiree  or 
friendly  gathering?  Among  others  fre¬ 
quenting  the  Palazzo  Fiano  most  worthy 
of  notice  were  Canova  and  his  brother  the 
Abbe  Cancellieri,  both  of  whom  at  once 
submitted  to  a  thraldom  so  universally 
exercised ;  as  to  the  abbe,  as  long  as 
Madame  Recamier  remained  in  Rome,  he 
penned  a  daily  sonnet  to  la  bellissima  Zu- 
lieta.  M.  Ikallanche,  the  victim  of  Lyons, 
also  followed  in  the  tnail  of  his  subduer  to 
Rome.  The  first  night  of  his  arrival  Ju¬ 
liette  took  him  to  see  the  Coliseum  by 
moonlight.  Suddenly  she  remarked,  as 
he  was  walking  to  and  fro  absorbed  in  his 
emotions,  that  he  had  no  hat  on.  “  Mon- 
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sieur  Ballanche,”  she  inquired,  “  where  is 
your  hat  ?”  “  Oh  !”  he  answered,  “  I  lost 
it  at  Alessandria.”  Eleven  years  after¬ 
wards  M.  Ballanche  w’.os  once  more  in 
Rome  w’ith  her  to  whom  he  had  so  entire¬ 
ly  devoted  himself.  D’Agincourt,  the 
author  of  the  History  of  Art  by  its 
3fonwnent«,  was  also  at  Rome,  hut  he 
was  an  aged  man,  and  as  he  conld  not 
visit  Juliette  she  went  to  see  him  at  his 
modest  hut  picturesque  abode  at  Trinite 
du  Mont,  called  after  Salvator  Rosa. 
During  the  hot  sea-son,  Mtidame  Recamier 
availed  herself  of  Cajiova’s  placing  an 
apartment  in  the  Locanda  di  Emiliano,  at 
Alhano,  at  her  disposal.  Bassi  has  com¬ 
memorated  the  circumstance  in  a  picture 
which  portrays  at  once  the  humble  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  locanda  and  the  magnificence 
of  the  prospect.  Juliette  is  seated  at  the 
w’indow’  with  a  hook  on  her  knees.  Mad- 
,  ame  Recamier  wished  to  go  to  Naples, 
but  she  felt  doubtful  how  she  might  he 
received  by  the  King,  Joachim,  and  his 
Queen,  Caroline,  whom  she  had  known  as 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Murat.  A  mutual 
friend.  Prince  de  Rohan-Chahot,  one  of 
those  rare  members  of  the  aristocracy 
of  good  address,  hut  “  d’une  nuance  de 
fatnite  assez  prononcee,”  w’hom  Napoleon 
had  succeeded  in  attaching  to  his  person, 
paved  the  w.av,  and  having  assured  Juli¬ 
ette  of  a  kind  reception,  she  started,  in 
company  of  an  English  antiquary,  Sir 
John  Coghill.  On  her  way  she  w'as  over¬ 
taken  by  Fouche,  Duke  of  Otranto,  who 
did  not  disguise  his  annoyance  on  finding 
that  she,  an  exile,  was  in  favor  at  the 
court  of  Naples.  “Madame,”  he  said, 
“  remember  tn.at  one  must  he  meek  when 
one  is  weak.”  “  Yes,”  was  the  reply,  j 
“  and  others  ought  to  he  just  when  tney 
are  strong.”  Soothing,  indeed,  could  ex¬ 
ceed  the  kindliness  of  the  reception  which 
the  fair  Juliette  met  with  at  the  court  of 
Naples.  Apart  from  all  kinds  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  favors  and  attentions  confer¬ 
red  upon  her,  precedence  was  also  given 
to  her  even  over  all  the  ladies  of  the 
court.  That  fatuous  young  personage, 
M.  de  Rohan-Chahot,  was  also  nigh  in  fa¬ 
vor  with  the  Queen,  hut  w'e  are  assured 
that  “  il  ne  profita  de  cet  avantage  que 
dans  une  mesure  tr^  innocente.”  In¬ 
deed,  he  died  penitent  and  in  the  odor  of 
sanctity,  which  was  the  highest  flight  at¬ 
tempted  by  his  limited  intelligence. 

Murat's  position  at  this  moment  was 
one  of  exceeding  perplexity.  The  battle 


of  Leipzig  had  shaken  the  soil  from  under 
Na|>oleon’E  feet.  Murat  ow’ed  his  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  Emperor,  but  he  felt  that  at 
his  downfall  he  could  only  hold  it  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  allies.  To  save  his  crown, 
Murat,  pressed  by  England  and  Austria, 
signed  his  adhesion  to  the  coalition  on 
the  eleventh  of  January',  1814.  That  very 
day,  whilst  still  under  the  influence  of  con¬ 
flicting  interests,  he  went  into  the  Queen’s 
apartment,  and  found  Madame  Recamier 
there.  Hoping  to  obtain  comfort  from 
her,  he  appealed  to  her  as  to  what  she 
would  do  under  similar  circumstances? 
“You  are  a  Frenchman,  sire,”  she  said  ; 
“  and  above  all  things,  vou  must  remain 
faithful  to  France.”  Murat  turned  pale, 
and  throwing  open  with  some  violence  a 
window  that  led  out  upon  a  balcony  over¬ 
looking  the  sea,  “Am  I  a  traitor,  then  ?” 
he  exclaimed,  jK)inting  at  the  same  time 
to  the  English  fleet  that  w.as  entering  the 
harbor  of  Naples  all  sails  set;  and  then 
casting  himself  upon  a  sofa  he  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands  and  burst  into  tears. 
Alas !  how  little  do  the  masses  think  of 
what  those  in  high  places  have  often  to  suf¬ 
fer  and  to  put  npw’ith  !  in  our  own  times 
more  than  in  any  other,  when  it  seems  as  if 
the  ties  of  high-principled  courtesy  which 
formerly  invariably  .attached  themselves 
to  internation.al  relations  w’ere  being  sap¬ 
ped  in  their  very  existence — altogether 
cast  to  the  dogs.  In  this  case  it  was  a 
tried  .and  gallant  old  soldier,  •who  became 
.as  W'eak  as  a  child  before  the  just  dwi- 
sions  of  .an  all-wise  Providence;  the  next  it 
may  be  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  a  fortu¬ 
nate  adventurer  that  may  tumble  from  the 
giddy  pinnacle  of  an  unsafe  preeminence. 

The  fall  of  Napoleon  once  more  opened 
the  gates  of  Paris  to  Madame  Recamier, 
and  she  w'.as  far  too  much  of  a  Parisian  to 
sacrifice  a  moment  at  Naples,  Rome,  or 
Florence,  that  could  be  spent  among  her 
friends  in  the  ca])ital  of  the  civilized  world. 
On  her  way  back,  how'cver,  she  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  restonation  of  the  Pope — an  act 
effected  amidst  the  almost  delirious  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  a  frivolous  and  inconsistent 
lx)pulation ;  and  with  her  characteristic 
consideration  she  visited  General  Miollis 
— in  command  of  the  French  armv  of  oc- 
cup.ation  when  she  ■was  last  in  ftome — 
now'  secluded  in  a  villa,  with  a  single  .at- 
tend.ant.  At  Lyons  she  also  visited  M. 
Ballanche  and  Camille  Jordan ;  in  her 
owm  country  the  fair  exile  was  now'  the 
object  of  ovations  wherever  she  went. 
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This  restoration  of  hereditary  monarchy 
and  of  the  monarchy  of  beauty  at  the 
same  time  was  followed  by  a  brief  but 
pleasant  era  in  Madame  Recamier’s  exist¬ 
ence.  She  had  lost  nothing  either  in  the 
perfection  of  her  charms  or  the  brilliancy 
of  her  beauty,  and  she  now  superadded  to 
these  the  attraction  of  a  beautiful  and  in¬ 
nocent  person  long  perseeuted  by  the 
fallen  powers.  To  use  the  Avords  of  her 
zealous  biographer  at  this  period  of  her 
life,  “  L’elite  de  la  societe  Europeene  lui 
decerna  V empire  incoutest^  de  la  mode  et 
de  la  beaute.”  It  was  only  a  restoration 
of  a  monarchy,  then,  so  far  as  the  king 
Avas  concerned  ;  it  was  that  of  an  empire 
in  the  case  of  the  fair  Juliette.  M.  lie- 
camier  had  likcAV'ise  begun  to  reinstate 
himself  once  more  in  business.  lie  could 
afford  a  carriage  to  Juliette,  all  the  more 
necessary,  as  we  are  told,  “  que’elle  ne 
savait  pas  marcher  a  pied  dans  la  rue.” 
And  she  had  her  Opera-box.  Madame 
de  Stael,  being  at  Coppet,  had  got  back  to 
Paris  before  tier ;  M.  de  Montmorency 
was  also  noAA’  high  in  favor  at  court ; 
Madame  Recatnier’s  influence  over  this 
reuoAvned  family  Avas  remarkable.  Three 
generations  fretpiented  her  salons.  There 
Avas  the  old  Duke  still  alive,  Adrien  de  j 
jMontmorency ;  the  Prince  of  LaA'al,  his  [ 
son  ;  and  Henri  de  Montmorency,  grand-  j 
son,  who  entertained  the  same  passionate  | 
admiration  for  the  fair  Juliette  as  did  all  j 
the  other  members  of  the  family.  Adrien 
de  Montmorency  used  to  smile  at  these  im- ; 
pressions  to  which  all  the  members  of  the 
family  had  succumbed.  “  They  did  not  all  i 
die  of  it,”  he  used  to  say,  “but  they  were  j 
all  victims.”  With  all  the  great  names  of  i 
the  monarchy  of  old,  those  Avho  had  emi¬ 
grated,  or  those  who  had  served  under 
the  Empire,  there  came  also  to  the  same 
salons  representatives  of  the  Revolution, 
among  whom  were  Madame  Bernadette, 
Avho  could  not  stand  the  climate  of  her  j 
husband’s  kingdom,  and  who  preferred 
fashionable  life  in  Paris  to  a  throne  in 
SAveden. 

It  was  at  this  epoch  that  the  beautiful 
Juliette  first  met  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
at  Madame  de  Stacl’s.  She  left  behind 
her  a  summary  of  what  she  intended  to  i 
leave  to  posterity  as  the  account  of  her  , 
relations  Avith  the  English  general :  | 

“  Enthusiasm  of  Madame  de  Stael  for  the  I 
Duke  of  Wellington — I  see  him,  for  the  first 
time,  at  her  house — Conversation  during  din¬ 
ner — Visit  he  paid  me  the  day  after ;  Madame  | 


de  Stael  met  him  at  my  house— Conversation 
about  him  after  his  departure — -The  visits  of 
Lord  Wellington  become  numerous — His  opin¬ 
ion  on  popularity — I  present  him  to  Queen 
Hortense — Party  at  the  Duchesse  de  Luynes’s — 
Conversation  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  be¬ 
fore  a  glass  without  quicksilver — M.  de  Talley¬ 
rand  and  the  Duchess  of  Courland — Admiration 
of  M.  de  Talleyrand  for  me — Aversion  which  I 
liave  always  felt  for  him — Madame  de  Boigne 
stops  me  at  the  moment  when  I  am  going  out 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington — Continuation  of 
bis  visits— Madame  de  Stael  desires  that  I 
should  exercise  influence  over  him — He  Avrites 
me  little  insignificant  notes,  one  like  another — 
I  lend  him  the  tetters  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespi- 
nasse,  which  have  not  come  out — His  opinion 
of  those  letters — He  leaves  Paris  —  I  see  him 
again  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo — He  Comes 
to  see  me  the  day  after  his  return — I  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  him :  the  agitation  which  his  visit  causes 
me — He  comes  again  in  the  evening,  and  finds 
my  door  shut — I  refuse  also  to  see  Wm  the  next 
day — He  writes  to  Madame  de  Stael  to  complain 
of  me — I  do  not  see  him  more — His  situation 
and  success  in  French  society — They  say  that 
he  is  engrossed  with  a  young  English  lady,  the 
wife  of  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  —  Retimi  of 
Madame  de  Stael  to  Paris — Dinner  at  the  Queen 
of  Sweden’s  with  her  and  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  whom  I  see  again — His  coldness  to  me,  his 
occupation  with  the  young  English  lady — I  am 
placed  at  dinner  betwixt  him  and  the  Due  de 
Broglie — He  is  moody  at  the  beginning  of  dinner, 
but  gradually  warms  up  and  ends  by  becoming 
vei^  amiable  —  I  am  aware  of  the  mortification 
which  the  young  English  lady  opposite  feels  — 
I  cease  to  talk  with  him,  and  occupy  mA’self  ex¬ 
clusively  with  the  Due  de  Broglie  —  From  that 
time  I  see  the  Duke  of  WeUington  but  very 
rarely — He  made  me  a  visit  at  the  Abbaye-aux- 
Bois,  when  he  came  last  to  Paris.” 

A  note  of  the  Duke’s  is  very  super- 
ciliou.sIy  qualified  by  the  biographer  as 
“  insignificant whereas,  compared  Avith 
many  of  the  sneaking,  sickening,  sentimen¬ 
tal  letters  and  effusions  that  help  to  fill  up 
these  two  cumbrous  tomes,  it  is  really 
(juite  a  relief.  Tliere  is  politeness,  but 
there  is  neither  ol>scquiousne8S  nor  servi¬ 
lity  in  it.  W e  will  give  it  in  the  Duke’s 
own  French: 


“  Paris,  le  20  Octobre  1814. 

“  J’4tais  tout  hier  k  la  cha.s8e,  madame,  et  je 
n’ai  re<ju  votre  billet  et  les  livres  qu’a  la  nuit, 

Suand  e’etait  trop  tard  pour  vous  repondre. 

’esperais  que  mon  jugemont  sera  guide  par  le 
vAtredans  ma  lecture  des  lettres  de  Mademoiselle 
Espinasse,  et  ie  d6se8p4re  de  pouvoir  le  former 
moi-memc.  Je  vous  suis  bien  oblige  pour  la 
pamphlet  de  Madame  de  Stael. 

“  Votre  tres  ob4issant  et  fiddle  servitcur, 

“  Wellixoton.” 
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The  fra^ents  left  by  Madame  Reca- 
mier  would  seem  to  show  that  the  Duke 
was  enticed  into  the  same  society  as 
others,  partly  by  the  wiles  of  the  lady, 
partly  by  its  being  the  fashion  of  the  day 
to  fre<juent  her  salons.  That  Madame 
Uecamier  exerted  all  her  various  arts  to 
charm  the  warrior,  the  assiduous  trans¬ 
mission  of  books  is  quite  sufficient  to  at¬ 
test  ;  that  the  influence  gained  was  of  the 
most  superflcial  character  is  again  suffi¬ 
ciently  shown  by  the  “  insignificance”  of 
the  “  notes,”  and  the  spite  vented  by  the 
ffiir  Juliette,  at  first  in  declining  to  receive 
the  victor  of  Waterloo,  and  then  in  out¬ 
bidding,  by  her  social  charms,  the  young 
wife  of  the  British  aide-de-camp. 

According  to  Madame  Ancelot,  a  con¬ 
temporary  rival,  and  whose  opinions, 
therefore,  if  open  to  question  on  the  point 
of  misrepresentation,  are  still  of  high  value, 
as  those  of  one  clever  and  a^iring  woman 
of  another,  attributes  all  Madame  Reca- 
mier’s  successes  to  the  instinct  which  had 
revealed  to  her  that  pride  and  vanity  are 
always  the  vulnerable  points  by  which  the 
human  species  can  be  dominated : 

“  From  the  first  to  the  last,  author  or  artist, 
all  have  heard  from  Madame  Recamier’s  mouth 
that  same  laudatory  formula  when  they  came 
for  the  first  time  She  would  say  to  them,  with 
a  weak  and  trembling  voice : 

“  ‘  The  emotion  which  I  feel  at  the  sight  of 
a  person  of  eminence  does  not  permit  me  to  ex¬ 
press  to  you  as  I  would  all  the  admiration — the 
sympathy  with  which  I  am  penetrated.  But 
you  can  guess — you  can  understand.  My  emo¬ 
tion  speaks  of  itself - ' 

“  This  laudatory  formula,  a  kind  of  calculated 
hesitation,  broken  phrases,  and  soft  and  troubled 
looks,  made  those  who  were  thus  received  believe 
in  the  reality  of  this  pretended  emotion. 

It  was  to  this  artifice  of  universal  flattery 
that  Madame  Recamier  was  indebted  for  her 
great  success,  and  the  advantage  of  gathering 
around  her  the  most  eminent  men  of  her 
epoch. 

“  It  must  be  noticed  that  all  this  was  done  in 
almost  a  whisper,  so  that  it  was  never  heard 
except  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 


and  that  she  used  to  display  infinite  grace  in 
the  manner  in  which  she  uttered  it ;  for  Madame 
Recamier,  who  was  not  possessed  of  the  art  of 
conversation,  possessed  in  the  highest  degree 
the  skill  and  address  by  which  to  effect  her  com¬ 
binations,  so  that  she  should  arrive  at  the  end 
which  she  proposed  to  herself ;  when  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  that  such  and  such  a  remark¬ 
able  man  should  be  one  at  her  salon,  the  imper¬ 
ceptible  threads  that,  spider-like,  she  cast  out  in 
his  way,  were  so  cleverly  wove  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  he  should  escape.  ” 

The  salons  of  Madame  Recamier  were, 
according  to  Madame  Ancelot,  like  those 
of  the  Viscount  d’Arlincourt — “  soirees  de 
vanite  ;”  but  this  is  going  too  far.  That 
there  was  vanity  in  them  —  that  indeed 
they  were  based  upon  vanity  —  there  can 
not  be  the  slightest  doubt ;  but  there  w.as 
also  much  that  is  curious  and  interesting 
to  study  in  the  peculiar  gifts  of  one  who 
could  assemble  around  her  all  that  was 
distinguished  in  birth  or  position,  in 
talent  or  genius,  that  existed  in  or  even 
visited  the  metropolis,  and  that,  too,  under 
different  forms  of  government  and  difler- 
ent  regimes. 

Tltere  is  still  a  second  Restoration  to 
deal  with :  the  so-called  seclusion  in  the 
Abbaye-aux-Bois — the  dominant  influence 
of  M,  de  Chateaubriand  —  another  resi¬ 
dence  in  Italy  —  the  fall  of  the  ministere 
Polignac  —  Madame  Recamier’s  relations 
with  the  then  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  — 
the  blindness  of  the  once  fair  Juliette  — 
the  gradual  disappearance  one  after  ano¬ 
ther  of  all  her  old  ties,  and  her  own  fin.al 
exit  from  the  theater  of  her  triumphs  and 
successes.  We  may,  possibly,  return  to 
some  of  these  picturesque  sketches  of  a 
life  full  of  social  charms  as  well  as  of  so¬ 
cial  vanities,  and  so  highly  characteristic 
of  the  times,  the  breath  of  which  is  as  yet 
scarcely  wafted  away  from  the  utilitarian¬ 
ism  that  has  succeeded  to  them,  without 
either  fragrance  or  beauty  to  redeem 
or  indemnify  its  cold  and  egotistical  aus¬ 
terity. 
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From  Blaekwood'i  Uagadne. 

MOTLEY’S  DUTCH  REPUBLIC.* 

Toe  literary  public  had  hardly  forgotten  manifested  by  the  author,  and  that  perse- 
the  impression  made  on  it  by  Preseott’s  verance  with  which  —  by  means  often  of 
History  of  Philip  //.,  and  by  his  able  very  laborious  research  —  he  has  tracked 
jK>rtraiture  of  that  gloomy,  conseientious,  out  for  us  the  dark  policy,  and  revealed 
industrious,  narrow  -  minded,  and  least  to  us  the  treachery  and  dissimulation  of 
amiable  of  monarchs,  than  it  was  recalled  the  Spanish  king ;  but  he  will  have 
to  the  same  period  of  history,  and  to  a  formed,  we  think,  a  very  erroneous  esti- 
second  portraiture  of  the  same  sovereign,  mation  of  his  own  times,  or  of  the  lesson 
by  the  pen  of  Mr.  ^lotley.  The  Ameri-  this  history  eonveys,  if  he  should  pro¬ 
cans  seem  to  have  Uiken  the  history  of  nounce  that  lesson  to  be  trite  or  needless. 
Spmn  as  their  especial  province,  and  they  For  our  own  part,  there  b  no  history  we 
have  dealt  with  it  in  a  very  masterly  should  desire,  at  this  present  epoch,  to  be 
manner.  No  one  will  feel  that  Mr.  !Mot-  more  generally  perused  by  old  and  young, 
ley’s  book,  even  where  it  goes  over  and  by  all  classes  of  society,  th.an  that 
ground  lately  trodden  by  his  estimable  which  relates  the  heroic  and  successful 
predecessor,  is  in  the  least  degree  super-  struggle  of  the  United  Provinees  against 
lluous ;  but,  in  fact,  it  luas  a  distinct  and  the  vast  power  of  Spain,  acting  as  the 
specific  object — the  narrative  of  the  lise  armed  champion  of  a  still  greater  power 
of  the  Dutch  Republic — which  is  sufficient  — the  Catholic  Church  and  its  vast  Euro- 
to  give  to  it  a  plan  and  character  of  its  pean  hierarchy. 

own.  A  worthier  subject  no  histormn  We  all  kindle  as  we  read  of  this  great- 
could  choose,  nor  one  which  legitimately  est  battle  for  the  rights  of  conscience  and 
brings  before  him  greater  principles  to  the  human  intellect  which  ever  was  de- 
discuss,  or  events  more  terrific,  or  a  more  livered  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  w'e  all 
striking  and  varied  dramatis  personae.  rejoice  over  the  triumph  which  resulted 
An  intelligent  Englishman  or  American,  in  the  establishment  of  that  Republic  of 
who  will  probably  think  that  he  has  little  Holland,  to  which  the  whole  of  Europe, 
to  learn  on  the  rights  of  conscience,  or  the  and  England  in  an  especial  manner,  owes 
liberty  of  opinion,  or  the  fundamental  so  noble  a  debt ;  we  all  execrate  that 
principles  of  good  government,  may  be  tyranny  of  Spain  which  would  have 
apt  to  conclude  that  the  sole  value,  as  crushed  the  spirit  of  Freedom  and  the 
well  as  the  conspicuous  merit,  of  Mr.  love  of  truth ;  but  we  do  not  all  of  us 
Motley’s  book,  lies  in  his  spirited  narra-  perceive  that  the  tyranny  of  Spain  w’hich 
tive  of  events,  and  his  powerful  delinea-  we  execrate,  was  but,  in  fact,  one  form  of 
tions  of  the  chief  personages  concerned  in  that  tyranny  of  religiotis  opinion  which  is 
them.  lie  will  be  perfectly  correct  in  at  all  times  ready  to  display  itself.  We 
according  his  praise  to  the  graphic  man-  can  estimate  that  tyranny  when  it  displays 
iier  in  which  the  terrible  sieges  and  bat-  itself  in  other  minds,  and  in  strange  forms 
ties  and  massacres  Avhich  signalized  the  of  religion,  or  in  remote  epochs  of  his- 
revolt  of  the  NetherLands,  and  the  uprise  tor^;  but  to  detect  it  in  our  own  minds, 
of  the  Dutch  Republic,  are  here  brought  or  m  our  own  e|)och — to  understand  that 
before  him,  and  in  admiring  even  still  a  danger  similar  to  that  which  other  na- 
more  the  vivid  pencil  with  which  Mr.  tions  have  passed  through,  may  threaten 
Motley  has  sketched  for  us  the  chief  he-  those  nations  which  now  consider  them- 
roes  in  these  transactions ;  he  will  be  per-  selves  the  most  advanced  in  Europe — and 
fectly  correct  in  applauding  the  insight  that  the  nineteenth  century  may  have 
into  character,  and  the  dramatic  power,  trials  to  undergo  similar  to  those  of  the 

-  -  sixteenth — this  is  not  so  easy.  It  is,  how- 

*  ne  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic:  a  History.  Bj  ever,  indisputably  true.  The  great  lesson 
Jouji  Lotubop  Motley.  London:  Routlodge.  which  Mr.  Motley’s  history  teaches,  and 
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the  stirring  appeal  it  makes  to  that  no¬ 
blest  but  most  down  trodden  sentiment 
of  the  human  mind  —  the  love  of  truth, 
and  liberty  to  speak  the  truth  —  was 
never  more  needed  amongst  the  wide 
family  of  European  nations  than  it  is  at 
present. 

A  nation  said  to  itself :  There  shall  be 
but  one  faith  amongst  us  —  if  possible, 
there  shall  not  be  a  single  dissentient 
from  the  Catholic  faith  upon  the  soil  of 
Spain;  and,  moreover,  the  dependencies 
over  which  we  rule,  with  more  or  less  of 
right  or  might,  sh^l  be  as  pure  as  our¬ 
selves  from  the  guilt  and  pollution  of 
heresy.  That  nation  was  the  most  power¬ 
ful  then  in  Europe,  and  it  partly  succeeded 
ill  its  purpose.  It  succeeded  for  itself,  it 
failed  in  some  of  its  dependencies.  What 
is  that  nation  now,  with  its  sublime  unity 
of  a  Catholic  faith  ?  And  ask  of  History 
what  have  been  the  greatest  achievements 
that  later  centuries  ^ve  letl  it  to  record, 
and  she  will  point  to  those  Seven  United 
Provinces,  those  dependencies  that  broke 
and  rebelled  from  the  sublime  imity  of 
faith  —  she  will  point  to  Holland,  and  to 
those  who  learnt  of  Holland,  or  learnt  in 
the  same  school,  as  being  the  nations  who 
have  achieved  most  for  humanity.  When 
Philip  II.,  on  the  abdication  of  the  Em- 

tieror,  entered  upon  his  inauspicious  reign, 
lis  monarchy  was  the  most  extensive,  the 
most  wealthy,  the  most  potent  in  Europe. 
His  territones  comprised  Spain,  then  in 
the  first  rank  of  nations,  not  only  for 
military  prowess,  but  in  its  arts  and  com¬ 
merce  ;  the  north  and  the  south  of  Italy ; 
the  Netherlands — that  is  to  say,  what  is 
now  Holland  and  Belgium,  together  with 
six  departments  of  France ;  the  conquests 
in  the  New  World,  Mexico  and  Peru; 
and  several  outlying  possessions  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  In  Spain  itself  the  power  of 
the  monarch  was  absolute ;  its  great  cities 
still  retained  their  wealth,  but  had  re¬ 
signed  their  liberties.  The  Province  of 
Castille  alone  is  computed  to  have  con¬ 
tained  more  than  six  millions  of  inhabit¬ 
ants,  (greatly  outrnumbering  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  of  England  at  that 
time,)  and  to  have  raised  a  revenue 
which,  in  French  money,  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  at  ten  millions  of  francs.  The 
wealth  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  is  well  known.  Antwerp,  with  her 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  rivaled  V e- 
nice  in  the  greatness  of  her  commerce. 
Bruges  alone  could  bring  into  the  field  ten 


thousand  men.  The  same  monarch  had 
at  his  command  the  armies  of  Spain,  the 
industry  of  Flanders,  the  arts  of  Italy, 
and  the  gold  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

What  a  different  position  does  the 
monarchy  of  Spain  now  occupy  ?  The 
great  subject  now  agitated  in  every  poli¬ 
tical  circle  is  the  regeneration  or  reparti¬ 
tion  of  Italy,  and  the  voice  of  Spain  is 
not  heard  in  the  matter.  No  one  asks 
her  opinion.  She  who  ruled  the  peninsula 
as  Austria  has  since  ruled  it,  has  not  an 
inch  of  territory  in  it,  nor  the  least  influ¬ 
ence.  Two  independent  kingdoms,  Hol¬ 
land  and  Belgium,  have  risen  out  of  her 
rebellious  provinces ;  the  one  has  run  a 
career  of  glory,  and  reposes  under  her 
laurels ;  the  other,  small  State  as  she  is, 
is  heard  of  in  the  councils  of  Europe, 
heard  of  in  the  arts,  in  letters,  in  science. 
Spain  herself  has  nothing  left  her  but  her 
pride,  and  her  pride  aiipeals  always  to 
the  past.  Of  all  her  conquests  in  America 
nothing  remains  but  the  solitary  and  in¬ 
secure  island  of  Cuba,  which  the  United 
States  offer  to  purchase  of  her.  And 
lookers-on  think  that  Spain  might  be  w'iso 
to  wink  at  the  insult,  and  take  the  pur¬ 
chase-money,  for  these  Anglo-Americans 
have  a  new  method  of  conquests  which 
may  jirove  irresistible — a  method  against 
which  the  laws  of  nations  have  made  no 
provisions :  their  unrestrainable  people 
may  overflow  into  the  island  of  Cuba; 
and  tims,  though  the  island  may  still  be 
called  Spanish,  the  Cubans  may  have  be¬ 
come  American,  and  an  annexation  must 
inevitably  take  pLace. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  so  remarkable 
a  destiny?  Let  M.  Guizot  answer  the 
question.  The  French  translation  of  Mr. 
Motley’s  work  is  ushered  in  by  an  intro¬ 
duction  from  the  pen  of  that  noble  ve¬ 
teran  in  the  ranks  both  of  literature  and 
politics.  After  observing  that  the  best 
histories  of  Spain  have  been  written  by 
.(Vmericans,  he  continues  thus;  “These 
historians  of  both  European  and  Transat¬ 
lantic  Spain  are  themselves  neither  Spani¬ 
ards  nor  Catholic.  They  belong  to  an¬ 
other  race — they  jirofess  another  religion 
— they  speak  another  language.  Well¬ 
ington  Irving,  Prescott,  Motley,  Ticknor, 
are  the  children  of  Protestant  England. 
It  is  this  race  which  now  bears  sway  in 
that  hemisphere,  dbeovered  and  con¬ 
quered  some  four  centuries  ago  by  Catho¬ 
lic  Sjiain.  The  very  history  of  Spain, 
like  Its  domination  in  the  New  World, 
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has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  strangers  and  I 
heretics.”  Nor  is  this,  he  proceeds  to 
observe,  any  isolated  fact  or  any  tanciful 
sport  of  destiny ;  it  is  but  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  the  whole  current  of  events. 
Then,  taking  a  masterly  survey  of  that 
declension  of  Spain  to  which  wo  have 
briefly  alluded,  ho  adds :  “  The  fate  of 
Spain,  its  political  degradation,  the  stag¬ 
nation  of  Its  literature,  its  nullity  in  sci¬ 
ence  and  the  arts,  and  all  that  constitutes 
the  manifold  progress  of  a  great  society, 
is  but  the  legitimate  result  of  the  policy 
it  pursued  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
government  of  Spain,  in  its  zeal  for  the 
Catholic  faith,  struck  at  the  intellectuai 
life  of  the  ?iation”  This  is  the  answer 
to  be  given  to  our  question,  and  we  prefer 
to  use  the  words  of  ]M.  Guizot,  that  the 
truth  may  have  all  the  weiglit  it  can 
derive  from  the  authority  of  one  distin¬ 
guished  as  much  for  his  calm,  temperate, 
mature  judgment,  as  for  his  learning 
and  philosophic  habits  of  thought.  In 
Spain,  .an  absolute  monarch,  boastful  of 
his  piety,  sustained  and  clamorously  ap¬ 
plauded  by  a  superstitious  mob,  crushed 
and  destroyed  the  rising  spirit  of  inquiry. 
The  Catholic  faith  triumphed,  and  the 
nation  sunk.  The  mental  life  died  down. 
Henceforward  sloth  and  ignorance  are 
varied  only  by  outbursts  of  democratic 
violence  and  vulgar  infidelity,  which 
again  are  hushed  up  into  the  old  ignor¬ 
ant  superstition,  and  the  old  contented 
sloth. 

It  is  not  that  Spain  remained  nominally 
Catholic ;  it  is  that  she  was  not  allowed 
to  think  —  this  w.as  the  malady  under 
which  she  sunk.  It  w:i8  the  rej)ressive 
policy  which  was  pursued  that  proved 
fatal  to  her.  M.  Guizot  remarks  that  the 
sixteenth  century  was  the  critic.al  age  of 
our  modern  European  mitions ;  the  epoch 
at  which  they  received  the  character  that 
has  remaiiKHl  with  them.  This  may  be 
true,  but  it  appears  to  us  that  the  age  w'e 
are  living  through  at  this  present  time  is 
hardly  less  criticiil.  Will  the  repressive 
j>olicy  attain  generally  throughout  Europe 
a  triumph  whose  results  will  be  felt  lor 
centuries  to  come?  or  will  liberty  of 
thought  grow  to  be  the  grand  character¬ 
istic  of  the  European  nations  ?  This  is 
the  question  we  ask  ourselves.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  this  i>olicy  of  repression 
may  be  very  effectually  pursued,  though 
it  may  not  assume  precisely  the  s.anie 
form  that  it  did  in  Catholic  Spain.  It 


pleased  Philip  and  his  priests  to  seize 
upon  the  trembling  heretic,  to  daub  him 
over  with  painted  devils  and  painted 
flames,  and  then  bum  him  in  that  real 
hell-tire  which  they  indeed  kindled  upon 
the  earth.  It  was  thus  they  laid  the 
spirit  of  inquiry.  But  emperors  and 
priests  in  the  nineteenth  century  in.ay 
iiccomplish  the  same  feat  by  methods  less 
revolting  to  humanity.  The  means  used 
may  be  less  cruel,  but  it  will  be  the  same 
disastrous  triumph.  Spain  labored  suc¬ 
cessfully  at  the  grand  project  so  de:ir  to 
priesthoods  —  she  established  in  her  own 
dominions  the  unity  of  the  Church — she 
banished  all  free  speculative  thought. 
All  was  satisfactorily  settled.  And  who 
felt  the  least  want  of  philosophy  ?  The 
sturdy  peasant  and  the  dissolute  noble¬ 
man  could  both  pass  their  lives  exceeding 
well  without  a  single  reflection  beyond 
their  labors  or  their  pleasures.  How 
happy  should  all  be  that  they  have  not  to 
think  upon  dark  j>erplexing  themes — only 
to  live  on  in  the  light  the  Church  throws 
upon  them  !  It  seems  a  beneticent  result. 
But  the  mental  life  which  would  have  been 
developing  itself  here  and  there  in  a 
heresy  and  a  doubt,  was  the  same  mental 
energy  which  would  have  animated  the 
citizen  and  the  scholar,  the  phy8ici.an  and 
the  merchant,  in  their  several  toils,  stu¬ 
dies,  and  enterprises.  You  have  quieted 
your  patient  by  an  opiate  that  has  stu|>itic4l 
him,  or  perhaps  he  alternates  between 
stujK)r  .and  delirium. 

It  W'as,  moreover,  the  monkish  type  of 
Cliristianity  which  prev.ailed  and  was  ren¬ 
dered  predominant  in  Spain.  The  secular 
intellect  was  not  allowed  to  interpenetrate 
it,  purify  and  exalt  it,  or,  at  all  events, 
render  it  a  fit  servant  to  secular  purposes 
and  a  mund.ane  prosperity.  This  monkish 
form  of  piety  held  human  life  in  contempt, 
set  a  stigma  ujmn  earthly  prosperity, 
made  renunciation  .and  resignation  the 
sole  virtues  of  the  elevated  man.  Useful 
enough  where  evils  are  without  a  remedy  ; 
and  no  doubt  it  acted  as  a  beneficent 
counterj)oi8e  to  the  violent  ]>as8ion8  of 
Goths  and  Scythians,  and  the  other  bar¬ 
barians  who  overthrew  the  Roman  empire, 
or  who  were  found  living  in  it ;  but  it  is 
a  form  of  piety  ant.agoni8tic  to  those 
vigorous  efforts,  to  that  jHjrsevering  and 
hopeful  industry,  which  is  the  source  of 
all  our  modern  progress.  The  Christiani¬ 
ty  which  has  been  allowed  to  advance  or 
modify  itself  with  the  general  intelligence 
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of  the  day,  lends  its  aid  to  every  effort  to 
remedy  evils ;  is  heard  amongst  us  de¬ 
manding  sanatory  measures  ;  is  seen  reso¬ 
lutely  voithholding  the  charitable  gift  that 
tends  to  make  want  perpetual  hy^  allying 
it  to  sloth.  The  monkish  Christianity  of 
the  middle  ages  set  up  for  its  standard  of 
excellence  the  man  who  endured  all  evils 
complacently,  whether  remediable  or  not ; 
who  suffered  with  inexhaustible  patience  ; 
whose  charitable  gift  was  but  another 
form  of  the  virtue  of  renunciation  ;  if  it 
increased  the  poverty  of  the  world,  was 
there  not  wider  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
latience  and  resignation  ?  W as  it  not 
lis  own  standard  of  piety  to  sit  smiling 
serene  amidst  dirt,  and  vermin,  and  starva¬ 
tion  ?  Where  this  monkish  type  of 
Christianity  keeps  its  hold,  as  it  did  in 
Spun,  sloth  and  ignorance  have  one  per¬ 
manent  ally ;  and  (what  is  worth  consid¬ 
ering)  the  finer  spirits,  and  the  most  con¬ 
scientious  of  men,  are,  under  such  a  state 
of  religious  opinion,  carried  off  from  the 
real  service  of  mankind,  and  that  real 
service  loses  its  due  honor,  its  due  ap¬ 
plause,  and  its  due  place  in  the  human 
conscience.  When,  therefore,  we  further 
remember  what  type  of  Christianity  it 
was  that  Spain  resolved  to  preserve  intact, 
we  can  not  be  surprised  at  the  little 
energy  and  mental  life  it  thereafter  dis¬ 
played.  Such  a  people,  saying  amongst 
themselves,  “There  shall,  if  possible,  be 
no  heretic  amongst  us,”  have  pronounced 
their  own  sentence.  They  have  struck 
as  with  “  mace  petrific,”  and  the  society 
is  immovable. 

But  we  must  forego,  or  postpone  for 
the  present,  any  further  prosecution  of 
these  tempting  generalities,  and  look  at 
the  work  before  us,  and  endeavor  to  con¬ 
vey  some  idea  of  its  nature,  and  of  its 
literary  merits.  Mr.  Motley  has  no  hesi¬ 
tations,  makes  few  compromises.  He 
does  not  write  like  one  who  is  alternately 
an  advocate  for  both  parties ;  but  as  a 
fair,  honest,  downright  advocate  of  that 
party  and  of  those  men  who,  he  is  con¬ 
vinced,  deserve  his  admiration.  He  writes 
like  a  lover  of  liberty,  but  without  any 
undue  partiality,  that  we  have  observed, 
to  democratic  institutions.  Whether  the 
|>ortraits  presented  to  us  are  always,  and 
in  all  respects,  minutely  faithful,  who 
would  venture  to  say  ?  They  are,  in  our 
estimation,  fair  and  truthful  in  the  main  ; 
and  they  are  always  life-like,  alwavs 
drawn  in  a  very  masterly  manner.  Tte 


vivid  picture  he  leaves  behind  of  the  chief 
actors  in  his  period  of  histoiw,  is  one  of 
the  striking  characteristics  of  the  book. 
Those  who  rather  shrink  from  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  having  to  read  over  again  of  the 
atrocities  of  the  Inquisition,  and  of  the 
sieges  and  massacres  to  whicli  such  atroci¬ 
ties  conducted  —  who  feel  no  desire  to 
have  again  revived  in  their  minds  such 
scenes  as  the  slaughter  of  Antwerp,  or 
the  sack  of  Zutphen,  or  the  terrible  sieges 
of  Haarlem  and  Leyden,  will  find  the 
narrative  agreeably  relieved  by  this  vivid 
portraiture  of  men  and  manners. 

Mr.  Motley  is  an  artist  who  hides  no 
blemish,  physical  or  moral  —  who  spares 
no  delinquency,  conceals  no  weakness  — 
who  is  regardless  of  the  ideal,  looks  to  the 
actual  and  real.  His  predecessor,  Mr. 
Prescott,  though  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
extensive  and  original  research,  had  al- 
wa)’8  a  lingering  attaclmient  and  strong 
bias  towards  what  may  be  described  as 
the  romance  of  history.  His  channing 
narratives  of  the  Sjtanish  conquests  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  reveal  this  tendency  — 
reveal,  at  least,  that  he  leant  rather  to 
historic  faith  than  to  historic  doubt.  We 
read  on  delighted ;  we  live,  verily,  in  a 
new  world,  amongst  his  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians ;  but  we  close  the  book  with  an 
uneasy  suspicion  that  much  exaggeration, 
and  some  liible,  h.ave  been  admitted  into 
the  place  of  history,  and  that  the  new 
world  we  have  been  moving  in,  is  partly 
the  world  of  imagination — of  Spanish  im¬ 
agination  or  credulity.  And  in  his  por¬ 
traiture  of  Philip  II.,  able  though  it  is, 
and  faithful  in  the  main,  we  trace  a  touch, 
a  manner  more  poetic  than  truthful.  The 
Spanish  hat  and  plume,  and  the  mystery 
of  a  Spanish  palace,  are  allowed  to  throw  a 
certain  grace  and  dignity  over  the  features 
and  bearing  of  a  man  who  was  as  narrow¬ 
minded  as  our  James  H.  —  who  had  the 
bigotry  of  a  monk  without  his  self-denial 
— whose  conscience,  trained  by  priests  for 
their  own  work,  and  for  the  service  of 
the  Church,  knew  nothing  of  truth  or 
justice  as  between  man  and  man — whose 
best  virtue  was  the  mechanical  industry 
of  a  clerk,  and  whose  greatest  talent  was 
to  trick  and  deceive,  and  play  the  game 
of  dissimulation  even  with  the  very  tools 
he  used  for  his  treachery.  Mr.  Motley 
has  no  respect  for  Spanish  or  regal  dignity ; 
he  delights  to  push  up  the  hat  and  plume, 
and  show  what  sort  of  eye  and  forehead 
are  really  there  to  meet  the  light.  No 
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illusion  remains  to  us  after  our  author  lias  I  scription  of  our  own  Queen  Mary,  of  dis- 
passed  his  examination.  The  Philip  of  sistrous  memory,  to  be  found  in  the  first 
the  |K)et8  —  of  Alfieri  and  of  Schiller —  volume,  page  123;  but  we  have  no  wish 
dwindles  down  to  the  quite  ordinary  man  to  dwell  on  what  are  only  casual  blemishes. 
—  placed,  however,  in  the  quite  extraor-  And  these  errors  of  taste  and  judgment 
dinary  position.  A  slave  of  the  Church,  appear  to  us  to  be  chiefly  at  the  com- 
his  religion  never  kindled  one  generous  mencement  of  the  work.  To  discharge 
thought,  or  excited  to  a  single  virtue  ;  it  ourselves  at  once  of  all  the  critical  venom 
could  not  always  restrain  his  kingly  ambi-  we  have  on  this  occasion  to  distill,  we‘ 
tion  any  more  than  it  could  regulate  his  must  add  that,  vigorous  as  his  narrative 
private  morals  ;  but  it  was  obeyed  with  generally  is,  our  author  is  al.so  capable,  at 
fidelity  and  ze.al  when  it  taught  him  to  times,  of  being  tedious  and  prolix.  lie  is 
tyrannize  over  his  subjects,  and  put  here-  not  quite  master  of  that  art  which  gives 
tics  to  dc.ath — it  made  him  one  of  the  to  all  portions  of  his  subject  a  fair  and 
most  terrible  potentates  that  have  existed  sufficient  attention,  .and  no  more  than 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  what  is  sufficient.  On  the  motives  and 

But  it  is  the  emancipation  of  the  Xeth-  views  of  some  of  his  leading  characters — 
crlands  from  the  grasp  of  this  unworthy  in  his  el.aborate  defenses  of  his  great  hero 
monarch  that  is  the  theme  of  Mr.  iVIotley’s  against  imputations  that  had  been  raised 
book;  and  therefore,  if  he  has  a  tyr.ant  .against  him  —  he  is  more  lengthy  than 
and  a  bigot  on  the  one  side  of  his  canv.as,  seems  necessary,  at  least  to  the  imp.atient 
supported  by  a  Cardinal  Grauvelle  .and  a  reader  ;  while  the  same  impatient  reader 
Duke  of  Alva,  he  has  also  his  patriot  and  would  gladly  have  received,  on  some  other 
liberator,  in  the  brighter  part  of  his  pic-  topics,  a  little  more  information  than  is 
ture,  in  the  person  of  William  of  Orange,  accorded  to  him.  lie  would  prob.ably 
n.amed  the  Silent  and  the  Wise.  William  wish  to  know  a  little  more  of  the  state  of 
of  Orange  is  the  hero  of  the  book.  On  public  o)>inion,  political  and  religious,  in 
him  Mr.  Motley  expends  a  perhaps  ,un-  the  several  cities  of  the  Netherlands.  Mr. 
checked  enthusiasm.  A  cool  impartial  Motley,  of  course,  does  not  overlook  the 
critic  may,  indeed,  suspect  that  the  lights  great  movement  of  Protestantism  ;  but 
and  shadows  are  thrown  throughout  the  how  far  the  several  cities  partook  of  it, 
work  with  too  strong  a  contrast ;  but  we  and  what  had  been  the  career  of  public 
know  th.at  the  indignation  and  the  admi-  opinion  in  each,  he  might  perhaps  have 
ration  are  both,  u|K)n  the  whole,  well  more  minutely  informed  us.  One  wants 
bestowed.  It  is  a  very  wholesome  indig-  to  see  these  burghers  and  citizens  a  little 
nation,  and  a  very  profitable  admiration,  more  distinctly.  We  can  not  expect  th.at 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  sympathize  the  historian  should  produce  for  us  the 
with.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  s.ame  individual  portraits  as  he  does  of 
suggest,  and  even  to  prove,  that  “black’s  kings  and  princes.  We  know  very  well 
not  so  very  black,  nor  white  so  very  that  the  burghers  of  Antwerp  and  of 
white ;”  no  where  can  praise  or  blame  be  Ghent  have  left  no  letters  behind  them, 
weighed  out  to  the  very  scruple ;  it  must  laid  up  in  the  royal  archives,  fated  to 
Kufiiee  us  if  we  feel  we  can  honestly  ap-  come  to  light  and  reveal  the  secret  springs 
plaud  .and  rightfully  condemn  ;  and  it  is  a  of  action.  But  from  the  literature  of  the 
good  thing,  at  times,  to  h<ave  both  these  time,  the  preaching  of  the  time,  and  from 
sentiments  kindled  within  us,  and  to  detest  characteristic  incidents  of  the  time,  some- 
and  admire  cordially,  and  with  the  full  thing  more  might  have  been  extracted, 
energy  of  our  souls.  we  think,  to  enable  us  to  represent  to 

Our  author’s  style  is  bold,  vigorous,  ourselves  the  burghers  and  the  populace 
full  of  power;  but  we  should  desert  our  of  this  period.  Weh.ave  the  motives  and 
critical  function  if  we  did  not  .add  that  it  conduct  of  a  few  leading  nobles  analyzed 
is  sometimes  intemperate,  .and  that  in  the  .and  described  ;  but  when  a  city  itself  is 
earlier  pages  there  is  an  apparent  effort,  a  brought  upon  the  field,  in  all  the  tumult 
straining  after  effect,  and  (in  his  topo-  of  rebellion,  or  the  heroic  endurance  of 
graphical  descriptions)  a  certain  semi-  the  utmost  afflictions  of  a  siege,  we  are 
poetic  or  fanciful  diction  that  .appears  to  not  prepared  lor  this  disjday  of  energy, 
us  out  of  place.  Abusive  epithets  are  except  by  such  general  knowledge  as 
sometimes  scattered  with  an  injudicious  every  reader  brings  with  him  of  this 
prodigality.  W e  might  instance  the  de-  1  period  of  European  history.  The  revolt 
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of  the  Netherlands,  as  related  here,  opens 
with  a  patriotic  movement,  or  an  effort 
for  independence,  amongst  the  nobility. 
But  these  nobles  were  in  personal  charac¬ 
ter  (though  their  political  position  was 
different)  very  much  what  our  Cavaliers 
were  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  They 
were  a  high-spirited  race,  attached  to  their 
order,  who,  if  they  arrayed  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  people,  did  so  only  in  ani¬ 
mosity  to  the  Spanish  court.  To  secure 
their  own  privileges,  not  to  sustain  any 
great  cause  of  civil  or  religious  liberty, 
was  their  real  object.  Of  these  nobles 
Kgmont  was  the  leader  and  the  type. 
Appease  them  by  acquiescence  to  their 
]»ersonal  claims,  even  cajole  or  flatter 
them,  and  these  bold,  turbulent,  wine- 
bibbing  spirits  were  easily  controlled. 
Philip  II.,  if  he  had  been  really  the  skillful 
governor — even  the  mere  crafty  statesman 
— he  w.as  reputed  to  be,  would  have  found 
no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  these  ])lea- 
sure-loving  nobles,  blattery  and  some 
jiersonal  ffivors,  and  a  share  of  confidence 
•and  esteem,  had  proved  sufficient  to  win 
Count  Egmont,  who  had  returned  from 
his  visit  to  Spain  a  very  sufficient  royalist. 
The  execution  of  the  Count  by  a  monarch 
who  up  to  the  last  had  treated  him  as  a 
friend,  was  as  great  a  blunder  as  it  was  a 
crime.  The  King  was  destroying  a  good 
Catholic,  and  a  very  loyal  gentleman, 
who,  if  be  loved  poiiularity  too  much  to 
1)6  a  complete  and  faithful  servant  of  the 
Spanish  crown,  would  at  all  events  have 
proved  a  cause  of  division  and  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  the  patriot  party.  It  was  not 
till  these  gay  nobles  had  in  a  measure  left 
the  scene,  that  the  real  strength  of  the 
resistance  to  Spain  manifested  itself.  That 
stubborn  resistance  was  to  be  found  in 
the  burgher  class,  in  the  Protestant  citizen 
who  had  learnt  by  woeful  experience  that 
the  rights  of  conscience,  the  liberty  to  be 
of  that  religion  which  had  won  his  con¬ 
viction,  could  be  only  sustained  by  the 
maintenance  of  his  civil  rights.  Amongst 
this  class,  as  amongst  our  own  Puritans, 
religion  and  liberty  went  hand  in  hand. 
Nor  is  it  |)OS8ible  to  say,  at  every  period 
of  the  struggle,  whetlier  Protestantism  or 
patriotism  was  in  the  ascendant ;  they 
were,  iu  fact,  inseparable,  or  became  so 
as  the  contest  ad\'anced.  N  ow  the  growth 
of  public  opinion  in  this  class ;  the  pro¬ 
gress  that  the  new  religion  had  made  in 
the  several  cities,  or  in  the  country  at 
large  ;  tlic  tone  of  political  sentiment,  and 


how  far  it  had  assumed  a  republican  cast 
— these  subjects  are  not  treated  with  that 
fullness  and  discrimination  we  might  have 
expected.  The  people  have  been  in  some 
measure  overlooked  by  an  historian  de¬ 
voted  to  the  cause  of  the  people.  The 
archives  of  a  court  have  been  sedulously 
examined  to  track  out  the  treacherous 
and  wily  course  of  a  king  or  a  minister ; 
but  the  archives  of  the  public,  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  time,  or  whatever  remains  of 
Kjiokeu  or  acted  thought  amongst  the 
people,  have  not  been  ransack^  with 
equal  zeal  to  determine  the  state  and  con¬ 
dition  of  public  opinion.  A  minister,  or 
a  regent,  or  a  general,  is  introduced  to  us 
with  all  his  distinctive  characteristics,  and 
we  are  prepared  to  follow  and  appreciate 
his  coinluct ;  but  a  great  city  is  sometimes 
brought  suddenly  before  us  in  its  highest 
state  of  turbulent  or  enthusiastic  action, 
without  any  preparation  to  warn  the 
reader  or  to  explain  to  him  this  particular 
outburst  of  ]>assion  or  of  heroism. 

But  if  our  historian  has  more  especially 
devoted  himself  to  portray  the  chief  actors 
in  his  great  drama,  it  is  fit  that  we  should 
follow  him  to  his  chosen  field ;  and  our 
limited  object,  in  these  few  pages,  will  bo 
to  draw  attention  to  his  masterly  delinea¬ 
tion  of  some  of  these  personages,  as  ot 
the  King,  the  Regent,  the  Cardinal  Gran- 
velle,  Alva,  Egmont,  and  Orange.  One 
pleasant  jKJCuliarity  distinguishes  his  his¬ 
torical  portraits;  he  never  forgets  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  man,  his  fea¬ 
tures,  his  8t.ature,  or  any  trick  of  gesture, 
but  introduces  these  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  accom|)any  us  throughout  the 
history.  As  we  have  intimated  already, 
there  is  nothing  of  the  courtier  in  the 
descriptions  he  gives.  If  there  is  a  de¬ 
formity  of  person,  a  weakness  or  a  vice,  a 
blemish,  physical  or  moral,  it  is  set  down 
with  frank,  immitigated  distinctness.  We 
have  a  striking  specimen  of  his  graphic 
power  near  the  commencement  of  the 
work,  where  he  introduces  to  us  the  Em- 
jKjror  Charles  V.  and  bis  court  as  they 
are  seen  arrayed  in  all  their  })omp  and 
state,  on  that  celebrated  day  when  the 
Emperor  retired  from  the  cares  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  resigned  to  his  son  Philip 
the  largest  and  the  most  powerful  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe.  From  this  pmint 
we  may  as  well  take  up  the  thread  of  Mr. 
Motley’s  History,  so  far  as  we  can  follow 
it,  as  from  any  other. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  October, 
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1555,  the  city  of  Brus-sels  was  the  scene  ' 
of  a  grand  spectacle  or  ceremonial,  such 
.as  is  rarely  exhibited  in  the  theater  of  the 
world.  It  was  one  of  those  occ.asions, 
indeed,  when  the  real  events  of  life  assume 
a  theatrical  aspect,  and  t.ako  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  studied  arrangement  of  the 
stage.  They  seem  to  mimic  what  is 
itself  a  mimicry  of  life,  and  to  outrival  the 
fictitious  passions  and  the  mock  heroism 
of  the  theater,  and  whereas  the  stage 
exclaims.  Behold  a  real  court !  the  impe¬ 
rial  court  might  say :  Behold  another 
stage.  This  grand  ceremonial  affords  a 
very  appropriate  oi)ening  to  3Ir.  Motley’s 
narrative : 

“  Many  individuals  of  existing  or  future  his¬ 
toric  celebrity  in  the  Netherlands,  whose  names 
are  so  familiar  to  the  student  of  the  epoch, 
seemed  to  have  been  grouped,  as  if  by  premedi¬ 
tated  design,  upon  this  imposing  platform, 
where  the  curtain  was  to  fall  forever  upon  the 
mightiest  Emperor  since  Charlemagne,  and 
where  the  opening  scene  of  the  long  and  tre¬ 
mendous  tragedy  of  Philm’s  reign  was  to  be 
simultaneously  enacted.  There  was  the  Bishop 
of  Arras,  soon  to  be  known  throughout  Christ¬ 
endom  by  the  more  celebrated  title  of  Cardinal 
Granvclle,  the  serene  and  smiling  priest  whose 
subtle  influence  over  the  destinies  of  so  many 
individuals  then  present,  and  over  the  fortunes 
of  the  whole  land,  was  to  be  so  extensive  and 
so  deadly.  There  was  that  flower  of  Flemish 
chivalry,  the  lineal  descendant  of  ancient  Frisian 
kings,  already  distinguished  for  his  bravery  in 
many  fields,  but  not  having  yet  won  those  two 
remarkable  victories  which  were  soon  to  make 
the  name  of  Kgmont  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet 
throughout  the  whole  country.  Tall,  magnifi¬ 
cent  in  costume,  with  dark  flowing  hair,  soft 
brown  eye,  smooth  cheek,  a  slight  moustache, 
and  features  of  almost  feminine  delicacy — such 
was  the  gallant  and  ill-fated  l4imoral  Egmont 
The  Count  Horn,  too,  with  bold,  sullen  face  and 
fan-shaped  beard — a  brave,  honest,  discontent¬ 
ed,  quarrelsome,  unpopular  man;  the  bold,  de¬ 
bauched  Brederode,  with  handsome,  reckless 
face  and  turbulent  demeanor — these,  with  many 
others  whose  deeds  of  arms  were  to  become 
celebrated  throughout  Europe,  were  conspicuous 
in  the  brilliant  crowd.  Tnere,  too,  was  that 
learned  Frisian,  President  Viglius  —  crafty, 
plausible,  adroit,  eloquent — a  small  brisk  man, 
with  long  yellow  hair,  glittering  green  eyes, 
round,  tumid,  rosy  cheeks,  and  flowing  beard. 
Foremost  among  the  Spanish  grandees,  and 
close  to  Philip,  stood  the  famous  favorite,  Buy 
Gomez,  or,  as  he  was  familiarly  called  ‘  Re  y 
Gomez,’  (King  and  Gomez,)  a  man  of  meridional 
aspect,  with  coal-black  hair  and  beard,  gleaming 
eyes,  a  face  pallid  with  intense  application,  and 
.slender  but  handsome  figure :  while  in  immedi¬ 
ate  attendance  upon  the  Emperor  was  the  im¬ 
mortal  Prince  of  Orange. 


“  Such  were  a  few  only  of  the  roost  prominent 
in  that  gay  throng,  whose  fortunes,  in  part,  it 
will  be  our  duty  to  narrate :  how  many  of  them 
passing  through  all  this  glitter  to  a  dark  and 
mysterious  doom  1  —  some  to  perish  on  public 
scaffolds;  some  by  midnight  assassination; 
others,  more  fortunate,  to  fall  on  the  battle-field 
— nearly  all,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  laid  in  bloody 
graves !”* 

Conspicuous  above  all  was,  of  course, 
the  ajred  Emperor  himself.  Not  that  he 
was  old  according  to  the  number  of  his 
years,  but  his  strenuous  and  active  life  — 
strenuous,  yet  self-indulgent,  and  occupied 
to  the  full  with  w\ar  and  business  and  plea¬ 
sure — had  given  him  the  appearance  of  old 
age.  He,  his  son,  and  the  Queen  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  stood  as  central  figures  in  the  scene, 
while  the  several  governors  of  the  provin¬ 
ces,  the  great  councilors,  and  the  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  were  artistically 
arranged  before  hm.  The  personal  de¬ 
scription  which  our  author  gives  of  the 
now  infirm  and  toil-worn  Emperor  is  by 
no  means  flattering ;  yet  we  see  the  wreck 
of  wh.at,  setting  aside  all  the  prestige  of 
rank  and  power,  was — mind  and  body  — 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  men : 

“  He  was  about  the  middle  bight,  and  had 
been  athletic  and  well-proportioned.  Broad  in 
the  shoulders,  deep  in  the  chest,  thin  in  the 
flank,  very  muscular  in  the  arms  and  legs,  he 
had  been  able  to  match  himself  with  all  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  tourney  and  the  ring,  and  to 
vanquish  the  bull  with  his  own  hand  in  the 
favorite  national  amusement  of  Spain.  He  had 
been  able  in  the  field  to  do  the  duty  of  captain 
and  soldier,  to  endure  fatigue  and  exposure  and 
every  privation,  except  fasting.  These  personal 
advantages  were  now  departed.  Crippled  in 
hands,  knees,  and  legs,  he  supported  himself 
with  difficulty  upon  a  crutch,  with  the  akl  of  an 
attendant’s  shoulder.  In  face  he  had  always 
been  extremely  ugly,  and  time  had  certainly 
not  improved  his  physiognomy.  His  hair, 
once  of  a  light  color,  was  now  white  with  age, 
close-clipped  and  bristling ;  his  beard  was  gray, 
coarse,  and  shaggy.  His  forehead  was  spacious 
and  commanding ;  the  eye  was  dark  blue,  with 
an  expression  both  majestic  and  benignant. 
His  nose  was  aquiline,  but  crooked.  The 
lower  part  of  his  face  was  famous  for  deformity. 
The  under-lip  —  a  Burgundian  inheritance,  as 
faithfully  transmitted  as  the  duchy  and  county 
—  was  heavy  and  hanging,  the  lower  jaw  pro¬ 
truding  so  far  beyond  the  upper  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  bring  together  the  few  frag¬ 
ments  of  teeth  which  still  remained,  or  to  speak 
a  whole  sentence  in  an  intelligible  voice. 
Eating  and  talking  —  occupations  to  which  he 
was  always  much  addicted  —  were  becoming 
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daily  more  arduous  in  consequence  of  this 
original  defect,  which  now  seemed  hardly  hu¬ 
man,  but  rather  an  original  deformity.” 

But  though  this  catalogue  of  features 
niay  be  correct  —  and  Mr.  Motley  cites 
his  authority  for  each  item  as  he  proceeds 
— the  impression  which  the  retiring  Em- 
j>eror  made  on  the  august  assembly  before 
him,  was  fully  equal  to  the  occasion. 
That  halo  of  divinity  which  is  said  to  sur¬ 
round  a  sovereign,  prevented  them,  we 
presume,  from  seeing  these  personal  de¬ 
fects  ;  they  saw,  in  fact,  with  the  mind’s 
eye,  and  saw  before  them  the  man  with 
whose  name  all  Europe,  for  the  last  age, 
had  rung  from  side  to  side  ;  they  saw  him 
descending  from  the  throne  he  had  so 
long  filled,  to  the  pious  retreat  of  the 
cloister ;  and  there  was,  we  are  assured, 
one  universal  weeping,  and  every  cheek 
was  bedewed  with  tears.  Old  generals, 
veteran  diplomatists,  Knights  of  the 
Fleece,  all  broke  into  tears,  as  the  Em¬ 
peror,  in  his  oration,  glanced  at  the  past, 
and  bade  farewell  to  the  toils  and  state  of 
government ;  “  there  being,”  said  the 
English  envoy.  Sir  John  Mason,  “in  mine 
opinion,  not  one  man  in  the  whole  as8em-< 
bly  that,  during  the  time  of  a  good  piece 
of  this  oration,  poured  not  out  abundantly 
tears,  some  more,  some  less.” 

Mr.  Motley  is  very  hard  upon  this 
weeping.  He  asks  what  signal  benefits 
had  his  subjects,  especially  his  Nether- 
landers,  received  from  this  monarch,  that 
thev  should  so  bewail  his  retirement? 
“  What  was  the  Emperor  Charles  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands,  that  they 
should  weep  for  him  ?”  He  had  spent 
their  money  in  wars  and  conquests  in 
which  they  were  utterly  unconcerned  ;  he 
had  infringed  their  old  municipal  privi¬ 
leges  ;  he  had  persecuted  many  on  account 
of  their  new  religion,  and  had  shown  his 
detetmination  to  coerce  them  by  the  In¬ 
quisition.  Mr.  Motley  can  not  find  a 
rational  cause  for  all  this  weeping.  He 
forgets  that  a  rational  cause  is  not  indis- 
])ensable  on  such  occasions.  Some  one 
sentiment  prevails  at  the  moment;  it  is 
aggravated  in  each  by  the  participation 
of  numbers ;  it  acts  as  a  panic  does  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  people  find  themselves 
shouting  or  weeping,  they  scarcely  know 
why.  It  does  not  follow  that  these  weep¬ 
ing  Netherlanders  were  quite  oblivious 
of  their  own  interests,  or  were  peculiarly 
servile:  they  were  simply  earned  away 
by  the  loyal  sentiment  of  the  hour.  Much 


the  same  thing  occurs  daily  amongst  our 
selves.  We  will  not  risk  any  imputation 
on  our  own  loyalty  by  a.sking  whether 
those  crowds  who  throng  the  streets,  or 
cluster  about  a  railway,  when  our  Queen 
is  to  pass,  know  why  it  is  they  are  bawl 
ing  as  if  w'ith  the  full  intention  of  split¬ 
ting  their  own  throats.  We  will  take  an 
illustration  of  a  quite  social,  not  political 
nature.  An  actor  has  been  nightly  be¬ 
fore  the  j)ublic ;  the  public  has  now 
praised  and  now  abused  the  actor,  and 
the  actor  has  often  .abused  the  unre.ason- 
able  public.  By  and  by  this  actor,  some¬ 
times  praised  .and  sometimes  abused,  and 
to  us  .altogether  jKWSonally  inditferent, 
assembles  his  last  audience,  and  bids  them 
farewell.  There  is  not  a  dry  eye,  we  are 
told,  in  pit  or  boxes.  Next  morning,  pit 
and  boxes,  and  the  retiring  actor  himself, 
are  laughing  at  the  wondrous  enthusiasm 
and  tenderness  that  had  seized  upon  them. 
And  doubtless  every  one  of  these  N  ether- 
landers,  from  the  Knight  of  the  Fleece  to 
the  simplest  burgher  who  was  i)resent  .at 
the  great  ceremony,  w’ondered  the  next 
moniing  how  or  why  it  w.as  that  his  cheek 
had  been  wet  like  the  rest. 

Charles’s  persecution  of  the  Protestants 
is  the  crime  which,  in  our  historian’s 
opinion,  ought  not  to  have  been  forgiven 
him  even  at  this  affecting  moment.  We 
will  not  stay  to  ask  what  proportion  of  the 
assembly  shared  in  the  Protestant  faith, 
which  at  this  epoch  was  not  likely  to  be 
embraced  by  many  of  those  who  were  en¬ 
titled  to  be  present  at  this  augu.st  cere¬ 
mony  ;  but  we  stop  to  observe,  that  ^Ir. 
Motley  deals  rather  severely  with  the  old 
Emperor  when  he  denies  to  him  that  ex¬ 
cuse,  so  readily  accorded  to  his  son,  that 
he  acted  in  accordance  with  his  sense  of 
religious  duty  when  he  used  the  power 

filaced  in  his  hands  in  the  extirpation  of 
leresy.  It  is  quite  true  th.at  he  was  not 
alivays  consistent,  not  always  faithful  to 
the  Church ;  thiit  the  ordinary  motives 
of  political  ambition  could  at  times  tri¬ 
umph  over  this  sense  of  duty,  just  as  the 
ordinary  motives  of  cupiditv  or  pleasure 
can  triumph  at  times,  in  eacli  one  of  us, 
over  w'hat  we  nevertheless  deem  to  be  a 
religious  or  moral  obligation  ;  but  because 
the  monarch  w'as  stronger  in  Charles  than 
the  churchman,  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
was  not,  up  to  the  measure  of  his  c.apacity 
for  such  sentiments,  a  very  faithful  and 
sincere  son  of  the  Church.  The  man 
whose  armies  sacked  Home,  who  laid  his 
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sacrilegious  hands,  as  Mr.  Motley  reminds 
us,  on  Christ’s  vicegerent,  and  kept  the 
infallible  he.ad  of  the  Church  a  prisoner  to 
serve  his  own  politic.al  end.s,  was  manifest¬ 
ly  capable  of  being  carried  away  by  the 
peculiar  temptations  of  his  high  imjMjrial 
jmsition.  But  in  the  absence  of  such 
temptations,  he  might  very  sincerely  re- 
gara  it  as  his  especial  duty  to  protect  the 
t’atholic  faith,  and  preserve  the  unity  of 
the  Church.  And  why  should  the  histo¬ 
rian  throw  any  doubts  or  .aspersions  on 
that  personal  piety  of  which  he  made  jjro- 
fession  ?  In  Charles,  as  in  so  many  others, 
it  was  a  piety  that  had  a  very  limited  in¬ 
fluence  on  moral  action  ;  it  displayed  itself 
chiefly  in  ritual,  in  ])raycr,  in  fasting,  and 
the  like ;  there  was  nmre  of  superstition 
in  it  th.an  religion,  but  as  a  superstition  it 
w.as  apparently  held  with  perfect  sincerity. 
“  Xo  m.an,”  aays  Mr.  Motley,  “could 
have  been  more  observant  of  religious 
rites.  He  heard  m.as3  daily;  he  listened 
to  a  sermon  every  Sunday  and  holiday ; 
he  confessed  and  received  the  sacrament 
four  times  a  year ;  he  was  sometimes  to 
be  seen  in  his  tent,  at  midnight,  on  his 
knees  before  a  crucifi.x,  with  eyes  and 
hands  uplifled  ;  he  ate  no  meat  in  I^^it, 
.and  used  extr.aordinary  diligence  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  to  punish  any  man,  whether 
courtier,  or  plebeian,  who  failed  to  fast 
during  the  whole  forty  d.ay3.”  Why 
should  Mr.  Motley  cruelly  .add,  that  “he 
w.as  too  gooil  a  politici.an  not  to  know  the 
v.alue  of  broad  jmylacteries  and  long  pray¬ 
ers  ?”  Is  every  one  who  knows  the  value 
of  orthodox  behavior  to  be  therefore 
twitted  with  hypocrisy  ?  If  it  be  re.ally 
true  that  “  he  ate  no  meat  in  Lent,”  he 
gave  a  very  notable  proof  of  his  sincerity, 
for  the  appetite  of  Charles  V.  w.as  enor¬ 
mous,  .and  he  was  accustomed  at  other 
times  to  indulge  it  without  stint.  lie 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  h.ad  a  craving,  pre¬ 
ternatural  appetite,  amounting  to  a  dis¬ 
ease,  such  as  might  well  have  obtained 
from  his  confessor  an  especial  exemj)tion 
in  this  matter  of  fasting. 

Very  marvelous  is  the  account  here 
given  us  of  the  ga8tronomic.al  exploits  of 
the  Emperor.  Captain  Dalgetty  was  a 
child  to  him.  Mr.  Stirling,  in  his  Cloister 
Life  of  Charles  F".,  h.ad  revealed  to  us  that 
the  monastic  seclusion  of  the  ex-Emperor 
did  not  imply  a  monastic  regimen,  or  what 
is  generally  understood  .as  such.  Mr.  ]iIot- 
ley  has  given  us  a  programme  of  the  day’s 
performance  while  his  appetite  was  in  its 


full  vigor.  Never  was  such  dietary.  “He 
breakfisted  at  five  on  a  fowl  seethed  in 
milk,  and  dressed  wdth  sugar  and  spices  ; 
after  this  he  went  to  sleep  ag.ain.  He 
dined  at  twelve,  partaking  alw.ays  of 
twenty  dishes.  He  supped  twice ;  at 
first,  soon  after  vespers,  and  the  second 
time  at  midnight,  or  one  o’clock,  which 
meal  was  perhaps  the  most  solid  of  the 
four.  After  meals  he  ate  a  great  quantity 
of  pastry  and  sweatme.ats,  and  he  irrigated 
every  repast  by  vast  draughts  of  beer  and 
wine.” 

To  return  to  our  grand  ceremonial  of 
abdication.  The  second  person  in  the 
scene  was  the  son,  Philip,  to  whom  he 
was  about  to  resign  the  lar  greater  part 
of  his  power  and  tenitory — all  but  the 
empire  of  Germany,  which  he  had  been 
unable  to  relinquish  in  his  favor.  Let 
us  hear  Mr.  Motley’s  description  of  the 
gloomy  monarch,  so  great  a  favorite  of 
tragic  poets : 

“The  son,  Philip  II.,  was  a  small,  meager 
man,  much  below  the  middle  hight,  with  tliin 
legs,  a  narrow  chest,  and  the  shrinking,  timid 
air  of  an  habitual  invalid.  ‘  His  body,’  says  his 
professed  panegyrist,  Cahrera,  ‘was  but  a  hu¬ 
man  cage,  in  which,  however  brief  and  narrow, 
dwelt  a  soul  to  whose  flight  the  immeasurable 
expanse  of  heaven  was  too  contracted.’  The 
same  wholesale  admirer  adds,  that  his  aspect 
was  so  reverend,  that  rustics,  who  met  him 
alone  in  a  woo<l,  without  knowing  him,  bowed 
down  with  instinctive  veneration.  In  face  he 
was  the  living  image  of  his  father,  having  the 
same  broad  forehead  and  blue  eye,  with  the 
same  aquiline,  but  better  proportioned,  nose. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  countenance  the  re¬ 
markable  Burgudian  deformity  was  likewise  re- 

[troduced.  He  had  the  same  heavy,  hanging 
ip,  with  a  vast  mouth,  and  monstrously  pro¬ 
truding  lower  jaw.*  His  complexion  was  fair, 
his  hair  light  and  thin,  his  beard  yellow,  short, 
and  point^.  He  had  the  a.spect  of  a  Fleming, 
but  the  loftiness  of  a  Spaniard.  HLs  demeanor 
in  public  was  still,  .silent — almost  sepulchral. 
He  looked  habitually  on  the  ground  when  he 
conversed,  was  chary  of  speech,  embarrassed, 
and  even  suffering  in  manner.  This  was  as¬ 
cribed  partly  to  a  natural  haughtines.s,  which 
he  had  occasionally  endeavored  to  overcome, 
and  partly  to  habitual  pains  in  the  stomach,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  his  inordinate  fondness  for  pastry.” 

"Was  there  ever  such  .nn  incongruous 
combination  presented  to  the  im.ngination 
of  the  reader !  Tliis  downward  look  and 


•  In  pausing  to  gaze  at  the  portrait  of  thia  terrl- 
'  ble  man  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  the  Spanish  £.«- 
curial,  we  felt  an  instinctive  fear  lest  it,  or  ita 
horrid  ghost,  should  walk  out  of  its  frame.  The 
expression  was  indescribable. — Ed.  Elkotic. 
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Stooping  posture  is  partly  the  reserve  and 
haughtiness  of  a  Spanish  king,  and  partly 
a  contrite  bending  of  the  body,  produced 
by  a  schoolboy’s  love  of  pastry !  Other 
indulgences,  not  quite  so  innocent,  our 
most  orthodox  of  princes  seems  to  have 
ermitted  himself.  What  a  medley  we 
ave  here  !  “  He  was  most  strict  in  reli¬ 

gious  observances,  as  regular  at  mass, 
sermons,  and  vespers  as  a  monk — much 
more,  it  was  thought  by  many  good 
Catholics,  than  was  incoming  to  his  rank 
and  age.  Besides  several  friars,  who 
reached  regularly  for  his  instruction,  he 
ad  daily  discussions  with  others  on  ab¬ 
struse  theological  points.  He  consulted 
his  confessor  most  minutely  as  to  all  the 
actions  of  life,  inquiring  anxiously  wheth¬ 
er  this  proceeding  or  that  were  likely  to 
burden  his  conscjence.  He  was  grossly 
licentious.  It  was  his  chief  amusement  to 
issue  forth  at  night  disguised,  that  he 
might  indulge  himself  in  the  eommon 
haunts  of  vice.  This  was  his  solace  at 
Brussels  in  the  midst  of  the  gravest  affairs 
of  state.” 

This  prince  when  he  quits  Brussels  and 
enters  into  his  kingdom  of  Spain,  soleinni- 
aes  his  entry  by  an  axito-dorfi  at  which  he 
utters  the  pious  sentiment,  that  he  would 
rather  cease  to  reign  than  reign  over 
heretics,  and  declares  that  he  “would 
carry  the  wood  to  bum  his  own  son,”  if 
his  own  son  proved  a  deserter  from  the 
faith.  A  strange  production  it  is  to  con¬ 
template  !  this  of  the  conscience  of  a 
Christian  prince,  as  educated  by  a  Catho¬ 
lic  priesthood.  Where  the  duty  borders 
upon  crime — where,  to  the  secular  mind, 
it  is  an  act  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  there 
the  conscience  is  inflexible  ;  in  the  simple 
moralities  of  temperance  and  of  truth,  it  is 
but  a  silken  rein  which  the  priest  touches 
from  time  to  time,  merely  to  show  that  he 
holds  it,  and  holds  it  laxly. 

The  dissimulation  of  Philip,  and  how 
completely  the  deception  of  others  enter¬ 
ed  into  his  idea  of  good  government,  is 
well  known ;  but  Mr.  Motley  has  been 
able,  by  comparing  together  the  preserved 
letters  of  this  monarch,  to  display  the 
working  of  this  high  order  of  stateeman- 
tthip  in  a  clearer  light  than  it  has  perha^is 
ever  been  placed  before.  W e  thread  the 
petty  labyrinth  which  the  secluded  mon¬ 
arch  found  it  his  greatest  delight  to  plan ; 
wo  are  introduced  into  the  very  study  of 
the  King ;  we  see  him  forming  his  plot, 
preparing  his  contradictory  letters — these 
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to  be  read  aloud  at  the  council-board, 
those  to  be  kept  secret.  Arrangements 
are  made  that  tne  Regent  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  or  her  minister,  shall  write  certain 
letters,  which  are  to  receive  fium  him  cer¬ 
tain  answera — letters  and  answers  both 
mere  fictions  to  disguise  the  real  nature  of 
the  transaction.  Dissimulation,  indeed, 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  His  ministers  all 
practice  it  upon  him,  as  he  upon  his  min¬ 
isters.  He  deceives  every  one.  Though 
always  in  the  leading-strings  of  some  man 
more  able  than  himself,  though  taking  his 
assistance,  and  conscious  of  the  need  of  it, 
he  always  kept  some  secret  from  his  most 
confidential  adviser,  and  W’as  always  pre- 

[lared  to  dismiss  him  the  moment  that 
lis  services  became  needless.  One  good 
quality  deserves  mentioning  —  the  king 
and  his  ministers  were  all  hard-working 
men.  It  is  no  Eastern  court,  w’here  the 
sultan  consults  only  his  own  pleasure,  and 
leaves  all  to  the  vizier,  and  the  vizier  oc¬ 
casionally  hangs  or  squeezes  a  pacha,  and 
then  takes  his  plea-sure  also.  N  o  English 
minister  works  harder  than  the  favorites 
of  Philip.  Ho  himself  delighted  in  the 
use  of  tne  pen,  and  sate  whole  hours  at 
the  desk.  Mr.  Motley  says : 

“  Ilis  mental  capacity  in  general  was  not  very 
highly  esteemed.  His  talents  were,  in  truth, 
very  much  below  mediocrity.  His  mind  was 
incredibly  small.  A  petty  passion  for  con¬ 
temptible  details  characterized  him  from  his 
youth,  and  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  could  neither 
learn  to  generalize,  nor  understand  that  one 
man,  however  diligent,  could  not  be  minutely 
acquainted  with  all  the  public  and  private  affairs 
of  fifty  millions  of  other  men.  He  was  a  glut¬ 
ton  of  work.  He  was  born  to  write  dispatches, 
and  to  scrawl  comments  upon  those  which  ho 
received.  He  often  remained  at  the  council- 
board  four  or  five  hours  at  a  time,  and  he  lived 
in  his  cabinet.  He  gave  audiences  to  ambas.sa- 
dors  and  deputies  very  willingly,  listening  at¬ 
tentively  to  all  that  was  said  to  him,  and  an¬ 
swering  in  monosyllables.  He  spoke  no  tongue 
but  Spanish,  and  was  sufficiently  sparing  of 
that,  but  he  was  indefatigable  with  his  pen. 
He  hated  to  converse ;  but  he  could  write  a 
letter  eighteen  pages  long  when  his  correspond¬ 
ent  was  in  the  next  room,  and  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  was,  perhaps,  one  which  a  man  of  talent 
could  have  settled  with  six  words." 

Tlie  favorite,  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva,  was 
a  prodigy  of  industry.  This  nobleman 
had  been  brought  up  with  the  King,  and 
when  a  boy  (so  the  story  runs)  had  struck 
Philip,  and  been  condemned  to  death  for 
so  sacrilegious  a  blow.  Philip  had  thrown 
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liimself  at  his  fatlicr’s  feet,  and  implored 
and  obtained  the  forgiveness  of  the  cul¬ 
prit.  In  after  life,  a  more  probable  cause 
is  assigned  for  the  endurance  of  their 
friendship  —  the  complacency  which  he 
exhibited  towards  the  King,  as  the  hus¬ 
band  of  the  celebrated  Princess  Eboli. 
lJuy  Gomez  and  his  occupations  are  thus 
described : 

“At  the  present  moment  he  occupied  the 
throe  posts  of  valet,  state  councilor,  and  finance 
minister.  He  dressed  and  undressed  his  master, 
read  or  talked  him  to  sleep,  called  him  in  the 
morninp,  admitted  those  who  were  to  have 
private  audiences,  and  superintended  alt  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  household.  The  rest  of  the 
day  was  devoted  to  the  enormous  correspond¬ 
ence  and  aifairs  of  administration  which  devolv¬ 
ed  upon  him  as  first  minister  of  state  and  trea¬ 
sury.  lie  was  very  ignorant.  He  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  or  acquirement  in  the  arts  either  of  war 
or  peace,  and  his  early  education  had  been 
limited.  Like  his  master,  he  spoke  no  tongue 
but  Spanish,  and  he  had  no  literature.  He  had 
prepossessing  manners,  a  fluent  tongue,  a  win¬ 
ning  and  benevolent  disposition.  His  natural 
cajiacity  for  affairs  was  considerable;  and  his 
tact  was  so  perfect  that  he  could  converse  face 
to  face  with  statesmen,  doctors,  and  generals, 
ui>on  campaigns,  theology,  or  juri.sprudence, 
without  betraying  any  remarkable  deficiency. 
He  was  very  industrious,  emleavoring  to  make 
up  by  hard  study  for  his  lack  of  general  know¬ 
ledge.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  King’s  desire, 
he  appeared  constantly  at  the  frequent  banquets, 
masquerades,  tourneys,  and  festivities,  for  which 
Brussels  at  that  epoch  was  remarkable.  It  was 
no  wonder  tliat  his  check  was  pale,  and  that  he 
seemed  dying  of  overwork.” 

Equally  industrious  and  far  more  ac¬ 
complished,  indeed  one  of  the  most  ac- 
com()lish(‘d  and  learned  men  of  his  time, 
was  Cardinal  Granvelle,  who  long  held 
wliat  we  m.ay  describe  as  the  position  of 
u  iine  minister  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma, 
legent  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Regent 
was  assisted  by  a  council  of  state,  and 
three  of  this  oouneil  formed  the  conaxdta 
by  whose  advice  she  w'as  to  be  esjiecially 
guided.  Of  these  three,  Gr.anvelle  w’as 
the  chief;  in  fact,  he  and  the  consulta 
w’ere  said  to  be  the  same  thing ;  he  vsas 
the  constUta.  The  Cardinal  was  a  man 
of  learning ;  could  write  and  speak  well, 
and  that  in  several  languages ;  but  that 
which  stands  out  so  conspicuously  in  the 
history  is  the  admirable  tact  with  which, 
for  a  long  time,  he  governed  the  Regent 
and  guided  the  King.  Principles  of  his 
ow  n,  we  venture  to  think,  he  had  none — 
unless  the  determination  to  uphold  that 


authority  of  churchman  and  of  minister, 
in  which  he  shared  so  largely,  be  called  a 
principle  —  but  he  very  dexterously  as¬ 
sumed  the  views  of  the  King,  and  threw 
his  own  ability,  so  to  speak,  into  the  mind 
and  opinions  of  his  sovereign.  When  we 
see  him  removed  from  the  court,  he  lives 
and  speaks  like  an  epicurean  philosopher ; 
when  he  writes  to  the  King,  he  is  an 
alarmist  for  the  faith,  superstitious,  and  a 
persecutor.  His  contempt  for  the  multi¬ 
tude  was,  no  doubt,  sincere  enough ;  and 
this  sincere  contempt  led  him,  as  it  has 
led  many  others,  to  uphold,  without 
scruple  of  conscience,  whatever  power  or 
authority  w’as  in  the  ascendant.  Such 
men  can  not,  at  least,  be  said  to  violate 
any  generous  conviction,  for  they  have 
none.  They  can  have  no  reverence  for 
kings  or  cardinals  —  they  know  them  too 
well ;  but  they  have  still  less  reverence 
for  any  other  human  beings.  Granvelle 
W’as  well  born,  of  an  obscure  but  noble 
family  in  Burgundy,  and  his  father  had 
been  a  minister  —  “  held  office,”  as  we 
should  say,  in  the  Court  of  the  Emperor 
Charles.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  Ave  are 
told  he  spoke  seven  languages  with  per¬ 
fect  facility,  and  his  acquaintance  with 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws  was  sometliing 
prodigious. 

“  He  wa.s  ready-witted,”  continues  Mr.  Motley, 
“  smooth  and  fluent  of  tongue,  fertile  in  expedi¬ 
ents,  courageous,  resolute.  He  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood  the  art  of  managing  men,  particularly 
his  superiors.  He  knew  how  to  govern  under 
the  ap[)caranco  of  obeying.  In  his  intercourse 
with  the  King,  he  color^  himself,  as  it  were, 
with  the  King's  character.  He  was  not  himself, 
but  Philip ;  not  the  sullen,  hesitating,  confused 
Philip,  however,  but  Philip  endowed  with  elo¬ 
quence,  readines.'i,  facility.  The  King  ever 
found  himself  anticipated  with  the  most  delioate 
obsequiuusnes.s  and  beheld  his  struggling  ideas 
changed  into  winged  words  without  ceasing  to 
be  his  own.  No  flattery  could  be  more  adroit 
He  would  write  letters  forty  pages  long  to  the 
King,  and  send  off  another  courier  on  the  same 
day  witli  two  or  tliree  additional  dispatches  of 
identical  date.  Such  prolixity  enchanted  the 
King.  The  painstaking  monarch  toiled,  pen  in 
hand,  after  his  wonderful  minister,  in  vain. 
Philip  Avas  only  fit  to  be  the  bishop’s  clerk,  yet 
he  imagined  him.self  to  be  the  directing  and 

governing  power . His  industry  was 

enormous,  lie  would  write  fifty  letters  a  day 
with  his  own  hand.  He  could  dictate  to  half-a- 
dozen  amanuenses  at  once,  on  as  many  different 
subjects,  in  as  many  different  languages,  and 
send  them  all  away  exhausted.” 

Of  AA’hich  Lost  story  we  have  our  OAvn 
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opinion;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  voluptuaries — (one  of  them  even  eating 
consummate  skill  with  which,  for  some  meat  in  Lent!) — as  spendthrifts  so  en- 
tiine,  he  directed  the  affairs  of  the  Nether-  cumbered  with  debt  th.at  they  sought  a 
lands.  Consummate  skill !  but  shut  out  season  of  an.archy  to  rid  them  of  their  ob- 
from  a  wiser  statesmanship  by  his  priestly  ligations :  it  became  evident,  even  at  the 
contempt  for  the  opinions  of  an  unlearned  Spanish  court,  that  the  Cardinal,  with  all 
class,  lie  could  not  see  that — as  a  mere  his  diplomatic  skill,  had  not  sufficient 
problem  of  {>olitical  forces  —  it  was  not  power  to  make  head  against  his  opponents, 
only  the  King  he  had  to  direct,  and  the  There  must  be  concession,  or  force  of  an- 
Duchess  to  control,  and  the  Flemish  no-  other  kind  must  be  employed — the  sword, 
bility  to  resist  and  to  counterplot — he  had  and  not  the  pen.  And  now  having  re- 
some  account  to  give  of  this  burgher  solved  on  the  recall  of  the  Cardinal,  all 
spirit  awakening  to  its  lilierties,  and  the  finesse  and  ^)etty  hypocrisy  of  the 
al)ove  all,  to  the  liberty  of  conscience.  King  had  a  fair  held  for  their  exercise. 
Had  he  measured  this  force  ?  At  the  first  Orange  and  Egmont  and  the  iwople  of 
superficial  glance  at  the  man’s  history,  the  Netherlands  should  never  have  it  to 
you  would  say  that,  at  all  events,  he  was  sav  that  he,  the  King,  had  dismissed  his 
a  sufficient  alarmist,  an  unhesitating  |)er-  faithful  serv.ant  in  consideration  of  their 
secutor.  He  piouslv  writes  to  his  very  o])inion  or  their  wishes.  That  he  would 
pious  sovereign:  “iFor  the  love  of  God  think  of  the  matter,  is  the  mo.st  conciliat- 
and  the  6er>ice  of  the  holy  religion,  put  ing  answer  he  gives  to  them.  Nay,  the 
your  royal  band  valiantly  to  the  work.  Cardinal  himself  should  never  know  that 
otherwise  we  have  only  to  exclaim:  ‘  Help,  he  w.as  in  reality  dismissed.  His  recall 
Lord,  for  we  |>erish !’  ”  Thus  he  runs  should  appear  to  the  minister  himsidf  as  a 
with  his  torch  before  the  man  who,  he  temj>orary  departure,  counseled  by  the 
knows,  will  and  can  travel  but  on  the  one  emergencies  of  the  moment ;  to  all  others 
road  on  which  he  pretends  to  guide  him.  this  temporary  absence  from  the  Nether- 
He  has  appreciation  enough  of  the  move-  lands  should  seem  the  voluntary  and  spon- 
ment  going  on  around  him  to  abuse  and  taneous  act  of  the  Cardinal, 
execrate,  to  punish  and  vilify  it ;  but  if  Had  not  the  Cardinal  a  mother,  living 
he  had  rightly  estim.ated  its  strength,  in  some  remote  district  ?  And  must  not 
such  a  man  as  Granvelle  would  have  re-  so  benevolent  and  tender-hearted  a  Car- 
spected  it  for  its  mere  strength^  and  held  dinal  be  desirous,  after  a  long  interval,  of 
a  very  different  Language  towards  it.  visiting  his  aged  p.arent?  The  Cardinal 
The  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  Eg-  sh.all  in  a  letter,  which  may  be  seen  or 
mont  were  members  of  the  state  council,  heard  of  all  men,  solicit  of  the  Uegent,  or 
Of  course  they  chafed  imder  the  rule  of  the  King,  permission  to  retire  for  a  sp.ace 
the  Cardinal,  and  were  in  open  hostility  from  the  cares  of  government ;  and  the 
to  the  policy  he  pursued.  At  length  a  King  or  the  Regent  shall,  with  much  re¬ 
determined  effort  was  made  by  the  patriot  gret,  yield  to  the  claims  of  filial  .affection, 
party  to  drive  him  out  of  the  Nether-  and  of  a  constitution  requiring  rejwse. 
lands.  Orange,  Egmont,  and  Horn  united  This  sh.all  be  the  aspect  of  the  transaction 
in  a  letter  to  the  King,  in  Avhich  they  re-  to  the  w'orld  at  large.  The  Cardin.al  re- 
jiresented  that  it  w’as  absolutely  necessary  ceives  his  private  letter.  He  has  now  the 
for  the  peace  and  salvation  of  the  pro-  pen  put  into  his  hands,  .and  is  instructed 
vinces  (which  they  were  doing  their  ut-  wh.at  to  w'rite.  In  his  correspondence 
most  to  quiet)  that  the  Cardinal  should  with  the  King,  he  had  frequently  implored 
be  recalled.  The  Cardinal  was  prepared,  his  m.ajcsty  —  Heaven  knows  with  wh.at 
at  all  events,  for  the  attack.  “  lie  wrote  sincerity !  —  not  to  scruple  at  sacrificing 
to  the  King  the  day  before  the  letter  was  him  or  his  interests  for  what  might  be 
written,  and  many  weeks  before  it  was  deemed  the  public  welfare.  To  this  brief 
sent,  to  apprise  him  that  it  was  coming,  retirement  how  then  could  he  object  ? 
and  to  instmet  him  as  to  the  answer  he  He  writes,  requesting  very  submissively 
was  to  nvakeP  a  leave  of  absence  —  it  is  publicly  and 

This  storm  broke  over.  But  it  was  in  blandly  granted  him.  He  retires  to  his 
vain  that  the  Cardinal  had  not  only  the  country  -  seat,  there  to  indite  most  con¬ 
ear  of  the  King,  but  also  held  his  pen —  tented  letters  on  the  charms  of  a  philo- 
it  was  in  vain  that  he  represented  the  sophical  retreat,  and  pine  in  secret  for  the 
Flemish  nobility  as  riotous  and  ambitious  return  of  power. 
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The  Cardinal  seems  to  have  believed, 
or  tried  to  believe,  that  it  was  the  Kind’s 
intention  to  reinstate  him  after  a  brief  in¬ 
terval,  The  public,  in  general,  though 
inystitied  by  this  prearranged  correspond¬ 
ence,  concluded  that  the  Cardinal  never 
would  return,  and  great  was  their  joy  at 
his  departure.  Even  the  Duchess  was 
glad  to  be  liberated  from  a  minister  who 
had  grown  too  ]»owerfiii  and  domineering. 
The  young  nobility  were  in  ecstasies. 
“  IJrederoiie  and  Count  Iloogstnaaten 
were  standing  together,  looking  from  a 
window  of  a  house  near  the  gate  of  Cau- 
denberg,  to  fea.st  their  eyes  with  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  their  enemy’s  retreat.  As  soon 
.as  tlie  Cardinal  ha<l  pjissed  through  the 
gate  on  his  way  to  Namur,  the  first  stage 
of  his  journey,  they  rushed  into  the  street, 
got  both  upon  one  horse,  Iloogstraaten, 
who  alone  had  boots  on  his  legs,  taking 
the  saddle,  and  Jiretlerode  the  croup,  aiul 
galloped  after  the  Canlinal  with  tlie  ex¬ 
ultation  of  schoolboys.” 

After  some  interval,  the  Duke  of  Alva 
succeeded  to  the  (\ardinal,  and  those  who 
rejoiced  most  in  the  «leparture  of  that 
wily  minister  might  have  wished  his  re¬ 
turn;  for  Alva  united  in  himself  all  the 
craft  and  subtlety  that  the  court  of  Philip 
could  te.ach,  with  a  crueltv  and  hardness 
of  n.ature  seldom  learned  in  camps,  lint 
we  are  not  attracted  to  this  man  —  his 
lineaments  are  well  known,  ami  are  not 
attractive;  consummate  general  as  he 
was,  his  moral  qualities  are  tho.se  we  as¬ 
sociate  with  a  (irand  Inquisitor,  not  a 
great  Captain.  And  his  r.ange  of  thought 
must  have  been  very  limited  ;  for  when 
he  h.ad  succeeded  in  quelling  all  resistance 
hy  his  arms,  he  undid  his  own  work,  and 
kindled  .against  himself  the  wrath  of  every 
citizen.  Catholic  or  Protestant,  by  the  ab- 
surdest  system  of  taxation  that  ever  en¬ 
tered  into  the  head  of  the  merest  dragoon 
to  establish.  Amongst  other  taxes  he 
imposed,  this  stands  out  consiiicuous — ten 
j)er  cent  of  the  value  of  every  article  of 
merchandise  to  be  paid  as  often  as  it 
should  be  sold.  Had  he  designed  to  put 
down  commerce  as  well  as  heresy,  he 
could  not  have  framed  a  better  system  of 
finance.  Imagine  every  tradesman  and 
merchant,  in  the  thriving  cities  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  being  compelled  to  keep  an  account 
of  every  sale  they  made  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  in  order  that  they  might  deduct 
from  their  profits  this  ten  per  cent  to  the 
government.  It  was  monstrous;  it  was 
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impracticable.  Ilis  coadjutors  in  the 
Council  of  State  remonstrated  with  him, 
but  in  vain ;  a  like  tax  he  h.ad  imposed 
on  his  own  little  town  of  Alva,  and  why 
should  it  not  be  equally  feasible  in  the 
great  commercial  cities  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands?  liut  commerce  was  better  able 
to  protect  itself  than  heresy,  and  it  raised 
such  a  storm  about  the  general’s  ears  that 
he  at  length  seemed  very  willing  to  escape 
from  these  Flemish  citizens ;  and  Philip, 
who  hatl  no  other  resource  than  to  appoint 
new  men — being  utterlv  incap.acitated  for 
the  reception  of  new  ideas  —  was  equally 
willing  to  recall  him. 

It  is  time  we  turn  to  the  opjiosite  and 
|)atriot  camp.  Amongst  the  brave,  jovial, 
gallant,  rich,  but  thoughtless  nobility  of 
Flanders,  there  was  one  man  of  earaest 
purpose,  keen  in.sight,  heroic  {lerseverance, 
whose  mind  expanded  as  events  develojied 
themselves,  who  finally  devoted  himself 
to  the  cause  of  the  people  —  of  freedom 
civil  and  religious — the  l^rince  of  Orange. 
I  le  too,  as  we  first  catch  sight  of  him,  i> 
the  magnificent  nobleman,  sumptuous, 
munificent,  of  generous  nature,  and  a 
lover  of  justice,  and  withal  as  profoundly 
versed  as  Philip  himself  in  what  he  calknl 
the  art  of  government — but  not  apparent¬ 
ly  possessed  by  any  great  principle  of 
'  action.  As,  however,  his  own  life  matures, 
I  and  as  the  crisis  of  ]mblic  affairs  a|)- 
j  proaches,  he  takes  upon  himself  the  full 
solemnity  of  the  times;  he  becomes  tin* 
worthy  leader  of  that  great  movement, 
which  is  agitating,  in  a  vague  .and  dis¬ 
tracting  manner,  all  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity:  he  devotes  him.self  till  death  to 
a  gre.at  cause.  His  sou  is  seized,  and  de¬ 
tained  by  the  court  of  Spain  as  a  hostage ; 
his  vast  revenues  are  spent  in  the  levying 
of  troops  to  resist  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and 
bribes  of  princely  we.alth  are  held  out  to 
him ;  but  he  is  pledged  to  his  work,  and 
sacrifices  .all,  parental  aftection,  and  finally 
life  itself,  to  his  great  cause. 

His  early  education  was  more  adapted 
to  develoj)  his  talents  than  his  moral  na¬ 
ture,  but  it  was  evidently  preparing  him 
for  the  great  task  he  was  to  accomplish. 
At  an  early  age  he  entered  as  page  into 
the  service  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  Em¬ 
peror,  recognizing  the  ability  and  discre¬ 
tion  of  his  prince-page,  (for  he  had  already 
come  into  iKissession  of  his  title  and 
estates,)  delighted  to  have  him  frequently 
in  his  presence,  and  ret.ained  him  even 
when  the  greatest  affairs  were  discussed 
18 
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with  his  ministers,  or  when  he  p^ve  audi- 1  sovereigns  of  his  epoch  were  capable  of 
ences  of  the  most  confidential  kind.  The  forming. 

youth  grew  up  with  a  knowledge  of  men  As  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  Freisland, 
and  things  that  is  rarely  acquired.  At  an  and  Utrecht,  it  fell  upon  him  to  carry  out 
age  when  most  men  are  gazing  in  foolish  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  monarch  in  his 
wonder  .at  the  spectacle  of  courts  and  treatment  of  heretics :  he  received  secret 
governments,  he  had  been  introduced  be-  instructions  to  enforce  the  edicts  against 
hind  the  scenes,  and  understood  what  men  !  all  the  sectaries  without  distinction,  and 
were,  and  what  their  real  motives,  and  with  the  utmost  rigor.  From  a  mere 
how  common  a  flesh  and  blood  hides  be-  sense  of  humanity  and  justice,  he  was  far 
neath  the  velvet  .and  the  ermine.  Nor  less  severe  th.an  Philip  required ;  still  he 
did  the  Emperor  trust  his  shrewd  and  gave  orders  to  enforce  confonnity  with 
silent  observer  in  the  cabinet  only ;  he  the  ancient  Church.  lie  w.as  rich,  power- 
trusted  him  also  in  the  field.  Before  the  ful,  young ;  a  luxurious  and  princely  life 
Prince  was  twenty-one,  he  was  appointed,  Lay  before  him.  Ills  hospit.ality,  like  his 
during  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  fortune,  was  .almost  reg.al.  “Twenty-four 
to  be  general-in-chief  of  the  army  on  the  noblemen  and  eighteen  pages  of  gentle 
French  frontier.  After  the  Emperor’s  birth  officiated  regularly  in  his  family.” 
death  he  u-as  equ.ally  trusted  by  Philip,  It  w.as  a  daily  banquet  in  his  household, 
being  employed  to  iiegotLate  the  peace  and  the  generous  host  of  winning  manner 
with  France.  He  was  one  of  the  hostages  and  address,  w.as  beloved  and  honored  by 
.selected  by  Henry  of  France  for  the  due  !  all.  It  w’.as  not  at  this  period  of  life,  that 
ftllfillment  of  the  treaty.  he  was  disposed  to  regard  the  sectaries 

'Jt  w.as  at  this  period  that  the  incident  with  any  other  feeling  th.an  th.at  of  coin- 
occulted  which  is  s.aid  to  have  procured  passion,  mingled  probably  with  some  de- 
hira  the  name  of  the  “Silent.”  He  .and  gree  of  contempt. 

Heury,  while  hunting  in  the  wood  of  Vin-  But,  while  mingling  with  all  the  festivi- 
ceiiiies,  found  themselves  together,  separ-  ties  suit.able  to  his  .age  and  rank,  he  evi- 
ated  from  the  rest  of  the  company ;  and  dently  kept  his  head  clear,  and  his  heart 
th?  French  King,  concluding  th.at  the  free  from  any  of  the  malignant  p.assions 
envoy  of  Philip  was  privy  to  all  his  de-  of  the  time.  All  parties  trusted  him. 
si<nis,  began  to  open  his  mind  on  the  The  Protest.ants  looked  for  justice  at  his 
great  scheme  which  be  was  then  secretly  hands ;  the  Duchess-regent  knew  that  she 
framing  with  his  brother  of  Spain.  The  had  in  him  a  friend  to  order  and  good 
two  zealous  mon.archs  were  solemnly  to  government,  .and  had  recourse  from  time 
pledge  themselves  for  the  ertirpation  of  to  time  to  his  mediation  with  the  cities 
heresy  in  their  several  kiiigdouis,  and  that  she  had  provoked  almost  beyond  endur- 
by  the  decisive  process  of  ipassacre  of  the  j  ance.  lie  endeavored  to  moderate  his 
heretics,  “  that  accursed  ,vert|un,”  Tlie  own  party  when  he  saw’  their  proceedings 
French  King  proceeded  to  disep^s  the  assuming  an  insurrectionary  character, 
details  of  this  most  religious  plot.  The  When  Brederode,  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
Prinee  w'as  silent,  and  kept  his  comtten-  merous  procession,  presented  wh.at  was 
ance;  and  earned  his  name, of  ♦‘8ilept,”  called  the  Request  to  the  Duches.s,  it  was 
from  the  manner  in  w’hich  he  received  the  presence  of  Or.ange  that  prevented 
this  blundering  confidence  of  the  King,  the  circumstance  from  leading  to  serious 
The  story  wears  an  apocryphal  air.  The  .disturbance.  It  was  this  Bequest,  as  our 
Prince  of  Orange  w’as  not  yet  a  Protest-  readers  may  remember,  that  gave  rise  to 
ant,  and  the  confidence,  therefore,  was  tlie  famous  name  of  The  Beggars,  which 
not  80  strangely  misplaced ;  and  a  nick-  the  young  nobility  chose  to  assume  for 
n.ame  is  not  j^iveo  from  a  transaction,  themselves.  The  Councilor  Berlaymont 
which  at  the  time  is  known  only  to  a  few  is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  Duchess, 
persons,  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  would  pointing  to  the  multitude  that  accompa- 
not  talk  of  this.  But  if  Henry  of  France  nied  this  petition  :  “  What,  madam !  is  it 
did  make  this  Indiscreet  revelation,  we  possible  that  your  highness  can  entertain 
may  be  sure  that  Orange  would  not  fail  fears  of  these  beggars  ?”  (guettx.)  At  a 
to  reflect  u|)oii  it  at  an  after  period,  when  magnificent  repast  that  took  place  shortly 
he  w.as  engaged  in  the  conflict  with  Philip,  after,  over  which  Brederoae  presided. 
It  was  a  lesson,  if  he  needed  one,  of  w'hat  I  that  far  too  boisterous  champion  of  liber- 
kind  of  “  holy  alliance”  the  Christian  1  ty,  repeating  the  offensive  expression  of 
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Councilor  Berlaymont,  exclaimed:  “They 
call  us  Bejjgars  !  Let  us  accept  the  name ; 
we  will  contend  with  this  Inquisition  till 
we  all  wear  the  beggar's  sack  !”  He  then 
beckoned  to  one  of  his  pages,  who  brought 
him  a  leathern  w'allet  and  a  large  wooden 
bowl,  such  as  were  worn  and  used  by 
professional  mendicants,  and  slinging  the 
W'allet  round  .his  neck,  and  filling  the 
bowl  with  wine,  he  lifted  the  ungainly 
goblet  with  both  his  hands,  and  drained 
it  at  a  draught.  “  Long  live  the  beggars !” 
( Yicent  les  gueux  !)  he  cried,  as  he  wiped 
his  beard  and  set  down  the  bowl.  “  Then,” 
says  Mr.  Motley,  “  for  the  first  time,  from 
the  lips  of  those  reckless  nobles,  rose  the 
famous  cry  which  was  so  often  to  ring 
over  land  and  sea,  amid  blazing  cities,  on 
blood-stained  decks,  through  the  smoke 
and  carmage  of  many  a  stricken  field.” 
Amidst  shouts  of  laughter  and  applause 
Brederode  threw'  the  wallet  round  the 
neck  of  his  nearest  neighbor,  and  handed 
him  the  wooden  bowl.  Each  guest  in 
turn  took  the  knap3.aek,  and,  pushing 
aside  the  gold  and  silver  plate  before 
him,  filled  the  capacious  wooden  bowl, 
and  drank  tlie  beggars  I  The  new'  shib¬ 
boleth  w'as  invented.  While  the  tumult 
w.as  at  its  hight,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
with  some  other  nobles  entered  the  apart¬ 
ment.  He  was  immediately  surrounded 
by  the  “  beggars,”  these  bacchanalian  pa¬ 
triots,  and  compelled  to  drink  their  toast, 
though,  in  the  confusion  of  the  scene,  its 
meaning  was  still  unexplained  to  him. 
He  drank  a  cup  of  w'ine  W'ith  them,  but 
used  Ills  influence  to  prevail  upon  them  to 
break  up  their  dangerous  festivities. 

On  every  occasion  he  is  seen  to  be  the 
friend  of  order  and  authority,  so  long  as 
these  do  not  violate  the  most  palpable 
claims  of  justice  and  humanity.  It  is 
astonishing  how'  the  country  l>egan  to 
look  upon  this  man,  as  if  their  hope  lay 
with  him.  Thus  it  is  in  disastrous  times ; 
if  the  multitude  will,  by  their  fidelity  to 
the  greatest  amongst  them,  make  him 
strong^  they  find  a  pillar  of  strength  on 
which  they  themselves  can  lean.  Ant¬ 
werp  is  in  a  state  bordering  on  insurrec¬ 
tion.  The  preachers  of  the  new'  faith  are 
forbidden  the  churches,  the  chapels,  the 
)iublic  rooms,  the  public  streets  —  are 
♦Iriven  from  the  city ;  the  people  encamp 
without  the  walls,  and  usteu  to  their 
preachers  there.  The  sermon,  w'e  may 
be  sure,  is  none  the  less  stirring  for  being 
listened  to  in  a  half-rebellious  spirit ;  nor 


is  the  city  quieted  because  it  takes  its  in¬ 
toxicating  draught  of  spiritual  enthusiasm 
without  the  w'alls.  What  can  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  one  man  do,  w'ho  brings  with  him 
neither  arms  to  terrify,  nor  j)ower  to  re¬ 
voke  the  destructive  and  fanatic  measures 
of  the  King  ?  Yet  the  whole  city  of  Ant¬ 
werp  calls  for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  And 
the  Duchess  entreats  him  to  use  his  medi¬ 
atorial  influence.  He  goes,  and  is  received 
as  a  saviour.  Some  brief  period  of  peace 
follows,  but  the  insane  resolution  of  the 
Spanish  monarch  can  not  be  shaken. 
Only  through  war,  and  w'ar  of  the  most 
terrible  kind,  can  peace  finally  be  secured. 

Not  only  between  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  but  between  Lutheran  and  Cal¬ 
vinist,  he  has  to  act  as  mediator.  The 
true  principle  of  toleration  seems  to  be 
embraced  by  no  one  —  certainly  by  no 
party  or  sect.  He  does  embrace  it,  con¬ 
tends  for  it  against  friend  and  foe.  At  a 
second  visit  to  Antwerp,  it  falls  on  him  to 
jirevent  a  civil  war  between  Lutheran  and 
Calvinist. 

The  storm  rages  higher,  and  Orange 
erects  himself  to  meet  it.  The  pupil  of 
Charles  V.  knows  well  what  manner  of 
men  he  has  to  deal  with ;  no  simulation 
or  hypocrisy  of  the  Spanish  court  can 
deceive  him;  to  him  it  is  clear  as  day 
that  there  can  be  no  amity  with  the  King 
except  by  relinquishing  entirely  all  free¬ 
dom,  civil  and  religious.  He  casts  in  his 
lot  with  the  people.  Ilis  friend.  Count 
Egniont,  still  hoped  to  combine  loyjilty 
with  patriotism.  Very  touching,  indeed, 
is  the  parting  that  now  takes  place  be¬ 
tween  the  two  friends.  Orange  in  vain 
tries  to  ojieii  the  eyes  of  Egmont  to  the 
true  character  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
Loyal  and  generous  himself,  he  can  not 
believe  th.at  Philip,  who  treated  him  so 
courteously  and  hospitably  during  that 
visit,  so  unfortunate  for  his  own  fame  and 
honor,  which  he  paid  the  court  at  Madrid, 
means  his  ruin  and  destruction.  Alva  has 
now  come  upon  the  scene.  Orange  knows 
well  that  both  he  and  Egmont  are  pro¬ 
scribed  men.  But  Egmont  is  fatally  de¬ 
luded.  “  Alas !  Egmont,”  said  the  Prince, 
“  the  King’s  clemency,  of  which  you 
boast,  will  destroy  you :  would  that  I 
might  be  deceived :  but  I  foresee  too 
clearly  that  you  are  to  be  the  bridge 
w'hich  the  Spaniards  will  destroy  so  soon 
as  they  have  passed  over  it  to  invade  the 
country.”  M  ith  these  w'ords  he  conclud 
ed  his  vain  appeal  to  aw'aken  the  Couu* 
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from  his  fatal  security.  “  Then,  as  if  per¬ 
suaded  that  he  was  looking  upon  his  friend 
for  the  la.st  time,  'NVilliam  of  Orange  threw 
his  arms  around  Egmont,  and  held  him 
for  a  moment  in  a  close  embrace.  Tears 
fell  from  the  eyes  of  both  at  this  parting 
Tiomcnt ;  and  then,  the  brief  scene  of 
rimple  and  lofty  p.athos  terminated,  Eg¬ 
mont  and  Or.inge  separated  from  each 
other,  never  to  meet  .again  on  earth.” 

The  “  bridge”  was  very  little  used  ;  its 
destruction  seemed  the  main  thing  that 
was  plotted.  Philip  wrote  to  the  Count 
in  the  most  friendly  strain  after  the  com- 
mis.sion  had  been  given  to  Alva  to  arrest 
liim  .and  the  other  nobles  of  his  party. 
Tims,  in  spite  of  many  admonitions — some 
of  them  even  from  Spaniards — the  unhap-  j 
])y  Count  was  lured  to  his  destruction. 
Alva  w.as  enabled  very  dextrously  to  ac¬ 
complish  his  arrest.  He  h.ad,  however, 
the  mortification  to  find  that  the  m.an 
whom  above  .all  others  it  M'as  nece.ss.ary 
for  him  to  c.ai)ture,  had  escape<l.  The 
ex-minister,  the  Cardinal,  on  hearing  that 
Orange  had  not  been  seized,  said  very 
truly :  “  That  Orange  had  escaped,  they 
had  taken  nobody,  and  that  his  capture 
Avould  have  been  more  v.aluable  than  that 
^of  every  m.an  in  the  Xetherlands.” 

.  The  contest  had  now  become  earnest 
indeed.  It  was  no  longer  a  weak  Avoman 
who  held  the  regency  ;  it  was  the  most 
consummate  general  and  the  most  inflexi¬ 
ble  m.an  that  Philip  could  have  selected 
■who  now  held  the  Netherlands  under  a 
military  despotism.  Orange  declared  war 
ag.ainst  this  tyrant,  levied  troops  in  Ger¬ 
many,  expended  .all  his  resources  to  bring 
an  army  into  the  field ;  but  through  the 
masterly  gener.alship  .and  Fabl.an  tactics 
of  Alvji,  he  was  doomed  to  see  the  season 
p.a.ss,  and  his  troops  disband,  Avithout 
efleeting  any  thing.  The  Prince  of 
Or.ange  gains  no  victories  in  the  o]>en 
field.  Hardly  any  gre.at  man  has  accom¬ 
plished  80  much  with  so  few  successes. 
Hut  perseverance  through  adversity, 
through  defeat,  through  calumny  and 
slander,  met  with  its  reward.  He  trusted 
always  to  his  8.acred  cause,  and  felt  that 
he  and  it  must  be  under  the  providence 
of  God.  And  this  is  the  place  to  mention 
th.at  he  had  now  embraced,  with  a  sober 
and  sincere  ze.al,  the  Iteformed  faith ;  thus 
arming  himself  completely  for  the  great ' 
task  committed  to  him.  We  have  no 
account  here  of  the  gr.adual  steps  of  his 
conversion.  Mr.  Motley  very  judiciously 


observes  that  the  real  incidents  of  his  life, 
.and  not  religions  controversv,  led,  in  all 
probability,  to  the  ch.ange.  i’celing  the 
necessity  for  the  support  of  religion,  and 
feeling  this  need  at  a  time  when  two  forms 
of  Christianity  presented  themselves  for 
his  selection,  he  preferred  the  Protestant. 
A  C.atholic  may  suggest  th.at  he  chose  the 
religion  of  that  party  with  Avhich  his  own 
fortunes  were  henceforth  to  be  bound  up 
—  th.at  his  was,  in  fact,  a  political  conver¬ 
sion  ;  but  his  after  life,  and  the  tenor  of 
his  private  correspondence,  prove  him  to 
have  become  sincerely  and  zealously  ])ious. 
To  us  the  choice  seems  very  natural :  he 
who  h.ad  seen  so  much  of  priests — though 
perh.aps  of  the  higher  and  not  the  more 
spiritual  order — was  not  likely  (if  he  could 
adopt  another)  to  select  that  form  of 
Christianity  in  which  a  priesthood  stands 
between  the  hum.an  sojil  and  its  God. 
He  would  prefer  the  theology  which  led 
him  at  once  into  communion  with  God 
and  Christ,  to  that  which  put  a  priestly 
confe.ssor  beside  him  to  dog  his  footsteps 
every  moment  of  his  life.  One  thing  is 
indisputable,  and  highly  to  his  glory  ;  both 
f)r  Catholics  and  Protestants,  for  Luther¬ 
ans  and  Calvinists,  he  claimed  liberty  of 
thought,  freedom  of  worship,  the  full  .and 
manly  enunciation  of  every  sincere  con¬ 
viction.  He  was  misunderstood  even  by 
his  own  party  ;  his  noble  sense  of  justice 
was  often  tr.aduced  as  lukewarmness  and 
irreligion.  Peter  Dathenus,  a  fiery  zealot 
who  for  some  time  exerted  an  overbe.ariiig 
influence  from  the  pulpit  of  Ghent,  de¬ 
nounced  him  as  “  .an  atheist  in  heart  —  as 
a  man  who  knew  no  God  but  state  expe- 
<liency,  which  was  the  idol  of  his  worshij).” 
And  a  far  more  temperate  Protestant,  St. 
Aldegonde,  seemed  incaj).able  of  compre¬ 
hending  that  there  w.as  any  necessity  to 
])reach  toleration  to  those  of  the  Reformed 
faith ;  he  evidently  can  not  underst.and 
that  “  religious  peace”  at  which  the  Prince 
was  aiming,  that  mutual  forbearance,  that 
freedom  of  restraint  for  all  in  matters 
purely  religious.  “  The  Prince,”  he  s.ays 
complainingly,  in  one  of  his  letters  —  and 
the  complaint  remains  an  honor  to  his 
misapprehended  leader — “  The  Prince  has 
uttered  reproaches  tome  that  our  clergy 
are  striving  to  obtain  a  mastery  over  con¬ 
sciences.  He  praised  lately  the  saying 
of  a  monk,  who  was  not  long  here,  that 
our  pot  hatl  not  gone  to  the  fire  as  often 
.as  that  of  our  .antagonists,  but  that,  when 
the  time  came,  it  would  be  black  enough. 
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In  Hhort,  the  Prince  fears  that  after  a  few 
centuries  the  clerical  tyranny  on  both  sides 
will  stand  in  this  respect  on  the  same 
looting.” 

The  Prince  of  Orange  lived  to  see  IIol- 
lan<i  and  Zealand  obtain,  through  many 
trials  and  the  fiercest  struggle,  tlieir  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  and  had  just  accepted  some 
modified  sovereignty  of  these  provinces, 
under  the  title  of  Count,  when  his  assas¬ 
sination  took  place.  We  regret  to  find 
how  conspicuous  a  part  his  old  opponent, 
(’ardinal  (iranvelle,  plays  in  this  trans.ac- 
tion.  It  is  ho,  it  8t*eins,  who  whispered 
into  the  King’s  ear  the  expediency  of  re¬ 
moving  the  Prince  by  the  assassination, 
lie  couples  the  advice  with  a  base  calum¬ 
ny  against  the  courage  of  the  man  Avhose 
life  was  one  constant  exposure  to  danger, 
lie  was  in  favor  of  publicly  setting  a  price 
upon  his  head — offering  a  reward  of  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  crowns  to  any  one  who 
would  deliver  up  the  Prince  dead  or 
alive ;  and  he  added,  “  as  the  Prince  of 
Orange  is  a  vile  coward,  fear  alone  will 
throw  him  into  confusion.”  Thus  writes, 
thus  counsels,  the  priest ;  and  the  King, 
who  was  not  difficult  to  persuade  on  speh 
an  occasion,  accordingly  published  what 
is  called  his  “  ban,”  in  which  after  enu¬ 
merating  the  offenses  of  Orange,  after 
banishing  and  putting  him  out  of  the  pale 
of  law,  he  continues  thus  :  “  And  if  any 
one  of  our  subjects,  or  any  stranger, 
should  be  tbund  sufficiently  generous  of 
heart  to  rid  us  of  this  pest,  delivering  him 
to  us  alive  or  dead,  or  taking  his  life,  we 
will  cause  to  be  furnished  to  him,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  deed  shall  have  been 
done,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 
crowns  in  gold.  If  he  have  committed 
’any  crime,  however  heinous,  we  promise 
to  pardon  him  ;  anfl  if  he  be  not  already 
noble.,  tee  will  ennoble  him  for  his  valor." 
Thus,  sjiys  .Mr.  Motley,  by  Cardinal  Gran- 
velle  ami  by  Philip,  a  price  w.as  set  upon 
the  head  of  the  foremost  man  of  his  age, 
as  if  he  luid  been  a  savage  beast,  and  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  ranks  of  Sj»ain’s  haughty 
nobility  was  made  the  additional  bribe  to 
tempt  the  assassin. 

Ifalthazar  Gerard,  the  miserable  crea¬ 
ture  who  executed  this  royal  ban,  h.ad 
been  already  led  by  his  fanaticism  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  murder  of  the  arch-rebel 
and  arch-heretic,  as  he  thought  the  Prince, 
would  be  a  work  of  supereminent  piety. 
If  now,  wealth  and  nobility  in  this  world 
were  to  be  added  to  the  highest  honors  in  j 


the  next,  why  should  he  any  longer  delay 
to  strike  ?  On  the  one  hand  there  was 
the  imminent  risk  of  being  captured 
after  the  blow  was  struck,  or  the  shot 
fired,  and  being  put  to  a  most  cruel 
death  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
a  great  prize  to  be  gained,  and  there  w'as 
every  satisfaction  that  an  orthodox  Catho- 
I  lie  could  require  for  his  conscience.  Ills 
'  King  commanded  —  his  confessor  approv- 
I  ed.  When  he  confided  his  scheme  to  the 
regent  of  the  Jesuit  college,  “  that  digni¬ 
tary  expressed  high  approbation  of  the 
plan,  gave  Gerard  his  blessing,  and  prom¬ 
ised  him  that,  if  his  life  shoidd  be  sacrifi¬ 
ced  in  achieving  his  jiurpose,  he  should  be 
enrolled  amongst  the  martyrs.”  Under 
a  false  name  and  character  he  contrived 
to  gain  admission  into  the  house  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  then  residing 
in  the  little  town  of  Delft.  He  repre¬ 
sented  himself  as  a  Protestant,  and  the  sou 
of  a  Protestant  who  had  suffered  death 
for  his  religion.  “  A  pious,  psalm-singing, 
thoroughly  Calvinistic  youth  he  seemed  to 
be,  having  a  Bible  or  a  hymn-book  under 
his  arm  whenever  he  walked  the  street, 
and  most  exemplary  in  his  attendance  at 
sermon  and  lecture.  For  the  rest,  a  sin¬ 
gularly  unobtrusive  personage,  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  low  of  stature,  meager, 
mean-visaged,  muddy-complexioned,  and 
altogether  a  man  of  no  account.”  Ills 
appearjince  had  so  little  prepossessed  the 
then  Itcgent  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  (who  had  advanced 
money  to  villains  of  all  nations,  who  had 
spent  it  and  done  nothing,)  that  he  refused 
to  lend  him  any  assistance,  and  he  was 
absolutely  so  jioor  that  he  received  as 
charity  from  William  of  Orange  the  means 
of  purchasing  the  pistols  by  which  the  as¬ 
sassination  was  to  be  committed.  With 
money  thus  procured,  he  bought  a  pair 
of  pistols,  or  small  carabines,  from  a  sol¬ 
dier,  cliattering  long  about  the  price.  On 
the  following  day,  it  is  said  that  the  sol¬ 
dier  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart,  and 
died  despairing,  on  hearing  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  the  pistols  had  been  bought ! 

The  shot  was  fired  as  the  Prince  was 
passing  from  the  dining-room  to  his  own 
private  apartments.  Three  balls  entered 
Ids  body.  He  expired  in  a  few  minutes. 
“  O  my  God  !  have  mercy  upon  my  soul ! 
O  my  God !  have  mercy  upon  this  poor 
people !”  were  the  last  words  he  ut¬ 
tered. 

Thus  expired  a  man  who  may  justly  be 
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called  Great ;  for  the  title  is  then  most 
legitimately  applied  when  one  in  a  high 
station,  or  endowed  M'ith  great  powers, 
devotes  himself  to  a  noble  cause.  The 
miserable  assassin,  with  his  meager  frame 
and  contemptible  appearance,  had,  at  all 
events,  that  species  of  courage  or  endur¬ 
ance  which  we  find  in  perfection  in  the 
wild  Indian.  He  had  almost  made  his  es¬ 
cape  ;  he  had  reached  the  ramparts,  from 
which  he  intended  to  spring  into  the  moat, 
when  he  stumbled  over  a  heap  of  rubbish 
and  fell.  This  led  to  his  capture.  From 
that  moment  he  M-as  calm  as  a  m.artyred 
saint,  supporting  every  species  of  torture 
that  could  be  devised  with  an  equanimity 
so  surprising  that  it  was  thought  unac¬ 
countable,  except  on  the  ground  of  witch¬ 
craft  and  sorcery.  He  was  clothed,  there¬ 
fore,  “  in  the  shirt  of  an  hospital  patient,” 
that  being  a  charm  against  sorcery,  and 
tortured  anew ;  but  even  in  the  shirt  he 
manifested  the  same  apparent  impassive- 
iiess  to  pain. 

To  pass  in  review  a  history  of  the  Re- 
A'olt  of  the  Xetherlands,  without  dwelling 
at  all  on  the  many  terrible  sieges  and 
massacres  that  distinguished  it,  seems  a 
strange  omission  ;  it  would  be  an  omission 
still  less  justifiable  if  we  were  to  quit  Mr. 
Motley’s  work  without  giving  any  idea  of 
the  spirited  and  powerful  manner  in  which 
he  has  described  the  horrors  of  this  civil  j 
war.  Does  the  reader  remember  the  j 
siege  of  Leyden  ?  Probably  he  does,  yet 
not  so  vividly-  but  that  he  will  read  the  i 
account  of  it  in  these  volumes  Avith  keen  } 
interest.  j 

We  instance  the  siege  of  Leyden,  not  i 
only  from  the  quite  peculiar  circumstances  ; 
that  attended  it,  but  because,  happily,  j 
it  does  not  end  in  one  of  those  fearful  mas-  i 
sacres,  where  cruelty,  lust,  and  brutality  I 
take  their  most  exaggerated  form,  and  of  i 
M’hich  we  necessarily  have  to  read  here  i 
till  we  recoil  from  the  page.  W e  abridge  i 
Mr.  Motley’s  account.  ! 

“  Leyden  was  now  destined  to  pass  through  ! 
a  fiery  ordeal.  This  city  was  one  of  the  most  j 
beautiful  in  the  Netherlands.  Placed  in  the  { 
midst  of  broad  and  fruitful  pastures,  which  had  I 
been  reclaimed  by  the  hand  of  indastry  from  i 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  it  was  fringed  with  smil¬ 
ing  villages,  blooming  gardens,  fruitful  orchards. 
The  ancient,  and.  at  last,  decrepit  Rhine,  flow¬ 
ing  languidly  towards  its  sandy  bed,*  had  been 


*  The  reader  may  obaerve  here  (If  he  cares  to 
notice  it)  an  in.-tance  of  that  poetical  or  metapho¬ 


multiplied  into  innumerable  artificial  currents, 
by  which  the  city  was  completely  interlaced. 
These  watery  streets  were  sh^ed  by  lime  trees, 
poplars,  and  willows,  and  crossed  by  one  hun- 
dr^  and  forty-five  bridge.s,  mostly  of  hammered 
stone.  The  houses  were  elegant,  the  squares 
and  streets  spacious,  airy,  and  clean,  the 
churches  and  public  edifices  imposing,  while 
the  whole  a.spect  of  the  place  suggested  thrift, 
industry,  and  comfort.  Upon  an  artificial  ele¬ 
vation  in  the  center  of  the  city  rose  a  ruined 
tower  of  unknown  antiquity.  By  some  it  w'as 
considered  to  be  of  Roman  origin,  while  others 
preferred  to  regard  it  as  the  work  of  the  Anglo- 
^xon  Hengist,  raised  to  commemorate  his  con¬ 
quest  of  England.  Surrounded  by  fruit-trees, 
and  overgrown  in  the  center  by  oak.s,  it  afford¬ 
ed  from  its  moldering  battlements  a  charming 
prospect  over  a  wide  expanse  of  level  country, 
with  the  spires  of  neighboring  cities  rising  in 
every  direction.  It  was  from  this  commanding 
bight,  during  the  long  and  terrible  summer  days 
which  were  approaching,  that  many  an  eye  was 
to  be  strained  anxiously  seaward,  watching  if 
yet  the  ocean  had  begun  to  roll  over  the  land.” 

This  fair  city  was  completely  invested 
by  the  Spanish  army  under  Valdez.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  had  no  troops  which 
could  encounter  the  enemy  with  the  least 
chance  of  success.  There  Avas  no  possible 
way  of  throwing  provisions  into  the  toAvn. 
Famine  must  exterminate  the  inhabitants, 
unless  the  sea,  which  was  tAventy  miles 
distant,  could  be  brought  up  to  the  Avails 
of  the  city  !  The  sea  bearing  the  Dutch 
fleet  to  their  assistance  through  those 
meadows  and  outlying  villages,  Avas  their 
only  hope.  Such  Avas  the  plan  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  such  the  desperate 
expedient  that  the  States  of  Holland  were 
willing  to  sanction.  Rather  let  the  whole 
hand  be  sunk  than  the  nation  bo  enslaved ! 
But  the  Prince  of  Orange  lay  ill  of  a  fever 
in  Rotterdam,  and  the  Avork  Avent  on 
sloAvly,  and  to  many  the  expedient  seem¬ 
ed  altogether  wild  and  visionary.  “  Go 
up  to  the  toAver,  ye  Beggars !”  was  the 
taunting  cry  of  some  in  the  city  who  Avere 
the  opponents  of  the  Prince — “  Go  up  to 
the  tower,  and  tell  us  if  ye  can  sec  the 
ocean  coming  over  the  dry  land  to  your 
relief?”  And  day  after  day  they  did  go 
up  to  the  ancient  tOAver  of  Hengist  Avith 
heavy  heart  and  anxious  eye,  watching, 

I  ho]>iug,  praying,  fearing,  and  at  last  al- 


rical  style  by  which  we  have  ventured  to  intimate 
Mr.  Motley  does  not  improve  his  descriptions.  If 
he  would  take  a  hint  from  us,  he  would  avoid  all 
indulgence  in  poetic  fancy,  and  let  his  eloquence 
be  under  the  sole  inspiration  and  guidance  of 
strong  feelings  and  strong  facts. 
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most  despairing  of  relief  by  God  and  < 
man.  I 

But  the  Prince  recovered  from  his  ill-  j 
ness,  and  the  necessary  preparations  were  i 
vigorously  resumed.  Admiral  Boissot  got 
his  vessels  together,  with  eight  hundred 
veteran  sailors  —  the  “  8e.a-l)eggar8” — re- 
nowne<l  far  and  wide  for  their  nautical 
skill  and  ferocious  courage  ;  he  also  col- 1 
Icnaed  good  store  of  jirovisions  for  the 
starving  city.  The  dykes  were  destroy- 1 
ed,  .and  the  flotilla  made  its  w%ay  fltleen 
miles  up  the  country  to  the  strong  dyke 
called  the  L.and-«cheiding ;  and  there  it 
was  arrested.  Between  this  and  Leyden 
were  several  other  <lykes  ;  and,  moreover, 
the  Spaniards  were  encamped  there,  or 
lodged  in  forts.  The  Land-scheiding, 
however,  w.as  vigorously  seized  on  hy  the 
Dutch,  w.a3  broken  through  in  several 
places,  and  the  fleet  sailed  on.  Then  I 
came  another  dyke,  the  “  Green-w.ay,’’  | 
and  th.at  was  seized  and  opened,  and  the  i 
fleet  still  passed  inland.  But  now  the  sea, 
which  ha(l  thus  far  borne  them  on,  diffused  j 
itself  utjder  an  adverse  wind,  and  became  j 
too  shallow  for  the  8hij)8. 

“  Meantime  the  besieged  city  was  at  its  last  j 
gasp.  Tiie  burghers  had  been  in  a  state  of  un-  i 
certainty  for  many  days.  They  knew  that  the 
wind  was  unfavorable  ;  and  at  the  dawn  of  each 
day  every  eye  was  turned  wistfully  to  the  vanes 
of  the  steeple.s.  So  long  as  the  easterly  breeze 
prevaile<l,  they  felt  as  they  anxiously  stood  on 
towers  and  house-top.s,  that  they  must  look  in 
vain  for  the  welcome  ocean.  Yet  while  thus 
patiently  waiting,  they  were  literally  starving ; 
for  even  the  mi.sery  endured  at  Haarlem  had 
not  reached  that  depth  and  intensity  of  agony 
to  which  Leyden  was  now  reduced.  The  daily 

mortality  was  frightful . The  pestilence 

now  stalked  at  noonday  through  the  city,  and 
the  doomed  inhabitants  fell  like  grass  beneath 
its  scythe.  From  six  thoasand  to  eight  thou- ! 
sand  human  beings  sank  before  this  scourge  | 
alone ;  yet  the  people  resolutely  held  out — wo- ! 
men  and  men  mutually  encouraging  each  other 
to  resist  the  entrance  of  their  foreign  foe — an 
evil  more  horrible  than  pest  or  famine.  Ley¬ 
den  was  sublime  in  its  despair.  A  few  mur¬ 
murs  were,  however,  occasionally  heard  at  the 
steadfastness  of  the  magistrates,  and  a  dead 
body  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  burgomas¬ 
ter,  as  a  silent  witness  against  his  inflexibility. 
A  party  of  the  more  faint-hearted  even  assail^ 
the  heroic  Adrian  van  der  Werf  with  threats 
and  repnwiches  as  he  passed  through  the  streets. 
A  crowd  ha<l  gathered  around  him  as  he  reached 
a  triangular  place  in  the  center  of  the  town,  into 
which  many  of  the  principal  streets  emptied 
themselves.  There  stood  the  burgomaster — a 
tall,  haggard,  imposing  figure,  with  dark  vLsage, 


and  a  tranquil  but  commanding  eye.  lie  waved 
his  broad-leaved  felt  hat  for  silence,  and  then 
exclaimed,  in  a  language  which  has  been  al¬ 
most  literallpr  pre.scrved — ‘  What  would  ye,  my 
friends  ?  Why  do  ye  munnur  that  we  do  not 
break  our  vows  and  surrender  the  city  to  the 
Spaniards  ?  a  fate  more  horrible  than  the  agony 
she  now  endures.  1  toll  you  I  have  made  an 
oath  to  hold  the  city,  and  may  Hod  give  me 
strength  to  keep  my  oath !  I  can  die  but  once, 
whether  by  your  hand,  the  enemy’s,  or  by  the 
hand  of  God.  My  own  fate  is  indifierent  to  me. 
not  so  that  of  the  city  intrusted  to  my  care.  I 
know  that  we  shall  8tar»’e  if  not  soon  relieved ; 
but  starvation  is  preferable  to  the  dishonore<l 
death  which  is  the  only  alternative.  Your 
menaces  move  me  not ;  my  life  is  at  your  dis- 
po.sal ;  here  is  my  sword,  plunge  it  into  my 
breast,  and  divide  my  flesh  among  you.  Take 
my  body  to  appease  your  hunger,  but  expect 
no  surrender  so  long  as  I  remain  alive  !’  ” 

But  the  wind  ro.se,  .ind  the  sea  Avith  it, 
and  at  a  fortunate  conjuncture,  a  j>.anic 
dispersed  their  enemies,  and  the  relieving 
fleet  sailed  into  the  citi/ !  The  quays 
were  lined  with  the  famishing  population, 
and  from  every  vessel  bread  was  thrown 
amongst  the  crowd.  Some  choked  them¬ 
selves  to  death  with  the  food  thus  sud¬ 
denly  ]>resented  to  them.  By  the  sjxm- 
taneous  movement  of  the  multitude,  or  as 
a  measure  wisely  ordained  to  calm  the 
over-excitement  of  the  moment,  all  the  in- 
h.abitant.s  the  magistrates  and  citizens, 
the  8.ailors  and  the  soldiers,  repaired  to 
the  great  church,  there  to  bend  in  hum¬ 
ble  gratitude  before  the  King  of  kin^s. 
Thous.and8  of  voices  raised  the  thank.sgiv- 
ing  hymn  ;  but  the  universal  emotion  be¬ 
came  too  full  for  utterance  —  the  hymn 
was  abruptly  suspended,  and  the  multi¬ 
tude  wept  like  children. 

Surely  no  people  ever  won  its  freedom 
through  greater  ettbrts,  sufferings,  and 
s.acritices  than  these  United  Provinces  of 
the  Netherlands.  God  forbid  that  any  Eu¬ 
ropean  nation  should  again  pass  through 
so  terrible  an  ordeal ;  still  it  is  instruc¬ 
tive,  and  it  stirs  the  heart  to  learn  Avhat 
men  can  do  and  suffer  in  a  righteous  cau.se. 

With  the  death  of  Orange  terminates 
the  first  in.stallment  which  Mr.  Motley  has 
given  us  of  his  history.  The  remaining 
portion  Avill  treat  more  esjKJcially  of  the 
acts  and  the  career  of  the  Dutch  Repub¬ 
lic.  Then  will  be  the  fit  occasion  to  offer 
some  remarks  on  the  “  place  in  history” 
of  this  famous  republic;  for  all  Europe, 
and  England  especi.ally,  owes  a  great 
debt  to  Holland.  We  are  accustomed, 
and  with  justice,  to  say  at  the  present 
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epoch,  that  England  teaches  practically, 
to  the  rest  of  Europe,  how  far  the  pure 
ijovemmcnt  of  equal  laws  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  without  interference  of  arbitrary 
power.  There  was  a  time  when  England 
learned  this  lesson  of  Holland;  not  to 
mention  that  it  was  a  stadtholder  of  Hol¬ 
land  who  came  to  our  liberation  at  a  time 


when  we  could  not  have  borne  a  republic, 
and  when  we  should  have  looked  in  vain 
to  any  other  quarter  for  a  liberal  sove¬ 
reign.  No  other  quarter  in  Europe  could 
have  grown  or  educated  the  man  we 
wanted.  We  shall  expect  with  much  in¬ 
terest  the  remaining  volumes  of  Mr.  Mot¬ 
ley’s  History. 


Fromthe  Dublin  Cntreriity  Hagaiine. 

THE  GREAT  DUKE  AT  THE  SCULPTOR’S. 


One  fine  morning  in  the  month  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1861,  a  venerable  gentleman,  on 
horseback,  followed  by  his  servant,  was 
observed  to  leave  Hyde  Park  by  the 
Stanhope  gate,  and  to  wend  his  way  to¬ 
wards  a  quiet  street  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Portman  Square,  Whatever  his  dress 
might  be,  it  was  concealed  by  a  light  gray 
]ialetot,  which  harmonized  well  with  his 
white  hair  and  healthful  and  slightly- 
bronzed  complexion.  The  passers  -  by 
stared  as  they  seemed  to  recognize  the 
w-ell-known  features  and  erect  military 
figure  of  her  Majesty’s  most  illustrious 
subject ;  and  their  surprise  W'as  increased 
when  they  saw  the  elderly  gentleman  pull 
up  his  horse,  dismount  without  assistance,* 
and  enter  a  respectable  but  unpretentious 
dwelling  in  the  quiet  street. 

The  house  at  which  the  great  Duke 
alighted  was  the  studio  of  a  well-known 
sculptor,  whose  son  had  already  earned 
(‘elebrity  as  a  miniature  portrait-painter. 
The  Duke  had  declared  that  he  would 
never  sit  again  to  any  body ;  but  at  the 
entreaty  of  a  lady  of  beauty  and  fashion, 
whose  receptions  were  then,  as  now,  the 
delight  of  political  and  aristocratic  circles, 
he  waived  his  determination,  and  con¬ 
sented  to  sit  for  a  bust  to  the  father, 
while  the  sculptor’s  son  painted  his  por¬ 
trait. 

The  Duke,  encumbered  by  his  jack- 

*  Happening  to  be  passing  the  Horae  •  Guards 
about  the  middle  of  this  same  month,  we  called 
and  stood,  hat  in  hand,  near  the  Duke,  while  he 
mounted  his  horse  fh>m  the  ground  without  assist- 
auoe,  naich  to  our  surprise. — £d.  Eclcctic. 


boots,  mounts  the  stairs  which  lead  to 
the  sculptor’s  studio  with  much  difficulty. 
On  coming  into  the  room,  he  proceeds  to 
take  off  his  great  coat,  but  seems  unable 
to  divest  himself  of  it.  The  sculptor  ac¬ 
cordingly  approaches  him,  requests  ]>er- 
inission  to  assist,  and  is  about  to  t.ake  hold 
of  the  collar,  when  the  Duke  becomes 
much  excited,  and  with  great  irritation 
of  manner  says  he  will  not  be  touched. 
After  much  labor,  the  Duke  succeeds  in 
taking  off  his  coat,  and  sits  down  upon 
the  sofa,  the  muscles  of  the  lower  part  of 
his  face  working  in  the  manner  usual  to 
him  when  displeased,  while  his  lips  mur¬ 
mur  something  indistinctly.  Tlie  Duke 
then  begins  to  unbutton  his  jack-boot, 
which  he  ‘kicks  off  with  so  much  energy 
that  it  flies  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
carrying  his  dress-shoe  with  it.  The  two 
artists,  with  much  tact,  abstain  from  offer¬ 
ing  the  least  assistance,  and  suffer  the 
Duke  to  hobble  after  the  shoe,  with  a 
jack-boot  on  one  leg  and  no  shoe  on  the 
other  foot.  The  Duke  stoops,  with  some 
difficulty,  recovers  the  missing  shoe,  and 
regains  his  seat,  lie  appears  pleased  at 
having  been  suffered  to  go  through  these 
operations  without  proffers  of  help,  and 
not  a  little  desirous  to  make  amends  for 
his  momentary  irritation.  Hising  from 
the  sofa,  he  advances  to  the  window,  and 
with  gre.at  good-nature  and  alacrity  of 
manner,  says:  “Now,  sir,  what  do  you 
wish  me  to  do  for  you  ?” 

Being  requested  to  sit  down  in  the  arm¬ 
chair  pla(‘ea  for  him,  he  immeiliately  re 
plies:  “  Well,  sir,  but  1  can  stand.”  He 
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is  toUl  it  is  not  necessary ;  whereupon,  1 
addressing  the  young  painter,  he  says ;  ' 
“  liut  you  will  paint  me,  sir,  standing.  | 
Why  should  I  sit  to  be  painted  stand¬ 
ing  ?  What  do  you  say,  sir  ?”  turning 
to  the  sculptor.  Tlie  sculptor  points  out 
that  a  higlier  liglit  will  fall  upon  the  face, 
if  he  sits  down,  which  will  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  artist.  “  Oh !  then,  that  is 
quite  sufficient,  sir ;  I  will  sit.” 

When  the  business  of  the  sitting  com¬ 
mences,  the  Duke  shows  himself,  as  may 
well  be  believed,  entirely  au  fait  at  the 
business  of  sitting  for  his  portrait.  His 
words  we  reiwat  with  verbal  accuracy, 
Init  how  shall  w’C  convey  an  idea  of  his 
noble  and  impressive  utterance?  We 
must  ask  the  reader  to  clothe  the  words 
which  follow  with  the  old  m.an’s  rich  yet 
somewhat  hoarse  and  sepulchral  voice. 
Every  word  is  uttered  with  dignity,  and 
the  Duke’s  natural  impressiveness  of 
speech  is  aided  by  a  frequent  and  grace¬ 
ful  gesture  with  the  right  hand.  We 
must  also  premise  that  the  artist  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  the  lady  at  whose  solicitation  the  Duke 
had  consented  to  sit,  and  who,  possessing 
great  conversational  talents,  knew  how  to 
engage  him  in  discourse  which  interested 
him. 

Drawing  back  his  head,  and  fixing  his 
eyes  on  one  spot,  the  Duke  exclaims: 
“Xow  I’ve  had  great  experience  in  this 
sort  of  thing.  1  know  how  to  sit  very 
well;  Lawrence  taught  me.  You  seel 
keep  my  eyes  on  one  spot,  and  then  the 
artist  always  sees  the  same  thing.  If  I 
don’t  keep  my  eyes  on  one  spot  of  course 
he  don’t  see  the  same  thing.  And  these 
gentlemen  (the  artists)  ought  to  he  eon- 
sidered,  for  they  have  a  great  deal  to  do. 
They  have  not  only  to  observe  and  to 
imitate,  but  (with  emphasis)  to  verify 
what  tliey  do ;  and  I  suppose  they  pro¬ 
ceed  by  doing  one  feature  first,  correcting 
that,  and  then  going  on  to  another.  That, 
indeed,  is  the  way  in  which  all  difficult 
undertakings  should  be  accomplished. 
Do  one  thing  first ;  verify  that,  and  then 
proceed  to  another.” 

Then  turning  round  to  the  sculptor,  the 
Duke  went  on :  “  One  thing,  sir,  I  wish 
you  particularly  to  observe,  because 
Chantrey  told  me  of  it.  Flat  here,  sir, 
(jdacing  his  hand  on  his  forehead;)  flat 
iiere,  sir,  (placing  it  on  his  right  temple ;) 
flat  here,  (removing  it  to  his  left  temple ;) 
three  sides  of  a  square.  That  I  know. 


sir,  (lifting  his  finger,  and  speaking  with 
emjihasis,)  because  Chantrey  told  me.” 

The  sculptor  shortly  remarks  that  he 
should  like  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  his 
bust  by  measurement.  “Whatever  is 
necessary,  sir,  while  I  am  here.”  The 
sculptor  takes  advantage  of  the  permis¬ 
sion  to  make  the  most  minute  and  fre¬ 
quent  measurement  by  the  compasses  of 
every  fbature  and  every  part  of  the  Duke’s 
face  and  head.  As  the  sculptor  and 
painter  work  simultaneously,  one  side  of 
the  face  is  seen  by  the  sculptor  in  shadow. 
His  Grace  is  aware  of  the  fact,  although 
it  has  not  been  mentioned  to  him ;  and 
when  the  sculptor  wishes  to  examine  the 
side  of  the  face  that  is  in  shadow,  the 
Duke  immediately  and  unasked  turns  it 
round  to  the  light  for  him. 

A  beautiful.  Intelligent,  and  sprightly 
little  girl  is  present.  She  takes  uj)  the 
artist’s  pencils,  and  amuses  herself  by 
drawing  upon  a  bit  of  paper  some  hori¬ 
zontal  and  vertical  lines,  which  she  calls 
“windows.”  When  a  window  is  finished,  the 
little  svlph  pulls  the  Duke’s  sleeve.  “  Look 
here,  Air.  Duke,  at  my  windows !”  “  Mr. 

Duke”  good-naturedly  takes  up  the  paper, 
and  pretends  to  compare  it  criticalljr  with 
the  opposite  window,  of  which  it  is  said 
to  be  a  representation.  He  then  says,  in 
a  soft,  deep,  and  gentle  tone  of  voice: 
“  Ah !  my  dear — very  meritorious.”  The 
little  girl  then  takes  her  pajier,  is  busy 
w'ith  her  lines  and  shading,  and  is  soon 
pulling  the  Duke’s  sleeve  again.  The  old 
gentleman  is  this  time  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation.  He  is  so  deaf  that  the  child 
can  not  make  him  hear ;  so  she  has  to  pull 
his  sleeve  more  than  oiice.  “  Ah !  my 
dear — very  ingenious,”  says  the  indulgent 
critic,  after  a  brief  survey.  Again  the 
child  plies  her  pencil,  and  comes  to  “  Mr. 
Duke’’  for  praise  and  encouragement. 
This  time  it  is  “  very  meritorious ;”  then 
it  is  “  very  ingenious.”  The  Duke  does 
not  trouble  himself  to  find  any  other 
adjectives  of  commendation  ;  and  the  in¬ 
teresting  little  sketcher  is  too  happy  at 
gaining  the  Duke’s  attention  to  find 
fault  with  the  poverty  of  his  critical 
vocabulary. 

I  “  Children  are  generally  very  fond  of 
me,”  he  s-ays,  after  one  of  these  interrup¬ 
tions.  “  I  was  at  Lord - ’s  the  other 

day.  (This  nobleman  was  then  high  in 
the  councils  of  his  sovereign.)  There  is 
a  fine  little  fellow  there,  who  had  been 
told  I  was  coming,  and  who  was  on  the 
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look-out  for  me.  He  called  soldiers  ‘  rub-  you  running  to,  sir  ?’  ”  (Tliis  uncere- 
a-dubs and  as  soon  as  he  saw  me  he  monious  inquiry  the  Duke  delivers  in  his 
ran  up  to  me  and  said :  ‘They  told  me  you  gruffest,  hoarsest  tones.)  “The  fellow 
were  a  rub-artiub ;  you  are  not  a  rub-a- 1  said :  ‘  Why,  sir,  I  am  running  to  see 
dub  at  all.  Yon  have  not  got  a  red  where  you  are  going  to.’  ‘Well,  then,’ 
coat.’  ”  And  the  Duke  laughed  heartily  I  said,  ‘  I  am  going  through  Stanhope 
at  having  been  regarded  as  a  distinguish-  gate !’  So  I  didn’t  put  these  things  on 
ed  impostor  by  tlie  child,  and  no  rub-a-  to-day,  and  I  came  round  the  other  way, 
dub  at  all.  (through  Grosvenor  Square,)  for  I  don't 

“  I  don’t  always  get  on  so  well  with  like  to  be  followed.” 
children,  though,^’  adds  the  Duke ;  “  for  One  of  the  artists  then  asks  his  Grace 

I  was  in  the  house  of  a  French  marquis  if  he  will  stand  for  a  little  time.  lie  re- 
once,  and  a  cliild  was  brought  in,  in  the  plies,  with  great  promptitude  and  energy : 
arms  of  its  nurse,  to  see  me.  I  held  out  “As  long  as  you  please,  sir.” 
my  hands  for  the  little  thing  to  come  to  The  veteran  warrior  stands  up,  draws 
me,  but  it  seemed  frightened  and  would  himself  up  to  his  full  hight,  throws  out 
not  come ;  so  I  said  to  the  little  thing,  his  chest,  folds  his  arms,  holds  up  his 
'•Poiirquoi  and  she  said,  ‘i/  bat  tout  le  head,  and  assumes  an  attitude  of  dignity 
monde?  I  su])pose  she  had  heard  her  and  command  perfectly  w'onderful  in  :m 
nurse  8.ay  so,  and  was  afraid  I  should  beat  old  man  of  eighty-two.  The  artists  stand 
her.  There  was  a  large  party  present,  mute  with  surprise  and  admiration.  Here 
and  it  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest,”  stands  before  them  the  hero  of  a  hundred 
the  Duke  modestly  and  naively  adds.  battles ;  the  victor  in  many  a  hard-fought 
After  the  sitting  had  lasted  two  hours,  field ;  the  soldier  who  had  often  gazed 
the  Duke  examines  what  has  been  done,  unawed  upon  the  face  of  death  ;  the  iron 
and,  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  frame  and  physical  endurance  which,  con- 
artists,  says  he  will  come  again.  lie  puts  joined  with  dauntless  courage  and  genius, 
on  his  gray  paletot  Avithout  assistance,  had  saved  Europe.  Still  the  artists  look 
and  by  this  means  conceals  from  the  gaze  at  each  other  and  at  the  Duke,  and  still 
of  the  crowd  his  evening  dress  and  de-  no  nerve  quivers  and  no  muscle  loses  its 
corations,  Avhich  the  kind  old  man  had  power  of  tension.  In  an  artistic  point  of 
put  on,  in  order  to  .assist  the  artists  .as  view,  the  Duke’s  commanding  attitude  is 
much  as  possible.  The  day  next  but  of  little  value;  for  wh.at  painter  Avould 
one  (Monday)  was  fixed  for  the  second  dare  to  represent  an  old  man  in  jtossession 
sitting.  of  so  vigorous  a  physique,  and  of  such 

Punctual  to  the  minute,  the  Duke,  fol-  heroic  mien  ?  The  young  painter  has 
lowed  by  his  groom,  arrives  at  the  door,  selected  a  more  familiar  attitude,  and 
The  painter  observes  to  his  Grace  th.at  he  silently  waits  in  the  expectation  that  the 
does  not  wear  his  decorations  to-day.  Duke  will  resume  his  usual  bearing.  But 
The  Duke,  Avithout  replying,  draws  a  the  Duke  stands  like  a  statue,  sc.arcely 
small  parcel  from  his  ])ocket,  in  which,  moving  his  eye.s,  for  more  than  ten  mi- 
AATapped  up  in  a  crumpled  j)iece  of  white  nute,  until  the  artists  tell  him  they  Avill 
paper,  were  the  illustrious  badges  of  the  not  trouble  him  any  longer. 

Golden  Fleece  of  Sp<ain  and  the  Order  of  In  the  November  following,  the  Duke 
the  Garter.  The  Duke  puts  the  red  having  arrived  in  town  from  Walmer 
ribbon  in  its  proper  place  on  his  neck,  Castle,  heard  that  the  bust  Avas  not  cast 
and  fiistens  the  G.arter  round  his  knee,  or  the  picture  engraved ;  and  sent  word 
AV’ith  the  manner  of  a  man  who  is  accus-  that  he  Avould  come  .again  and  give  the 
tomed  to  do  these  things  for  himself,  artists  another  sitting. 

He  is  now  again  in  evening  dress.  He  This  last  visit  was  paid  on  the  eight- 
then  says:  ‘‘I  did  not  i)ut  them  onto-  eenth  November.  Future  events  are 
day.  The  worst  of  coming  out  in  these  mercifully  hid  from  us,  or  Avhat  awe 
things  is,  that  I  fin«l  people  generally  would  have  seized  the  j)artle8  to  this  in¬ 
think  I  am  after  something.  As  I  was  terview,  had  they  known  that  on  that  day 
coming  here  on  Saturday,  as  soon  as  I  twelvemonth,  the  mightiest  and  grandest 
got  out  of  my  house,  there  was  a  fellow  assemblage  of  human  beings  cA'er  gather- 
running  by  my  side.  I  saw  he  Avas  fol-  ed  together  in  Great  Britain  would  bare 
lowing  me;  sol  turned  my  horse  round  their  heads  in  solemn  reverence  as  that 
to  him,  and  1  said:  ‘Where  the - are  venerable  frame,  cold  in  death,  passed 
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by  to  its  last  resting-place  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

To  all  appearances,  his  Grace  had,  on 
this  November  morning,  many  years  of 
life  and  vigor  before  him.  He  was  look¬ 
ing  remarkably  well,  and  it  was  remarked 
that  the  slight  traces  of  wrinkles  that  had 
been  observed  upon  his  forehead  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  sculptor  thought  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  so  remarkable,  that  he  called 

the  .attention  of  Mrs - (who  was  again 

present)  to  the  fact  that  the  Duke’s  fore¬ 
head  w.as  then  actually  without  a  wrinkle. 
The  Duke,  in  reply  to  a  remark,  says, 
with  emphasis,  he  has  been  very  well,  .and 
that  he  h.as  been  reading  without  glasses. 

Mrs. - observes:  “You  were  probably 

near  -  sighted  when  you  were  young.” 
“  By  no  means,”  emph.atically  replied  the 
Duke  ;  “  I  could  see  troops,  when  I  w.as 
in  Indi.a,  with  the  naked  eye,  twenty  miles ; 
distinguish  the  cav.alry  from  the  infantry ; 
the  troops  that  were  in  motion  from  those 
that  were  stationary.”  With  his  usu.al 
honesty  and  c.andor,  he  ha-stens  to  add : 
“  It  is  very  true  that  I  was  favorably 


placed.  The  sun  was  shining  on  my  back 
and  upon  the  troops ;  but  I  saw  them  dis¬ 
tinctly,  and  subsequent  information  proved 
that  I  was  correct.  I  can  now,  when  I  am 
at  Walmer,  in  clear  weather,  always  tell 
by  the  naked  eye  when  they  light  up  on 
the  opposite  coast.” 

The  Duke  gives  two  hours  and  three 
quarters  to  this  sitting.  He  examines  the 
picture  (since  engraved)  and  approves  of 
it,  but  points  out  that  in  one  particular 
it  is  not  accurate.  The  artist  has  placed  a 
glove  in  his  left  hand,  .and  “  I  never  wear 
gloves,”  says  the  Duke ;  “  but  it  is  of  no 
consequence ;  I  don’t  wish  it  altered ;  I 
ought  to  have  them.” 

The  bust  and  picture  in  which  the  Great 
Duke  took  so  much  interest,  were  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  unusual  opportunities  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  artists  —  the  Messrs.  Wei- 
g.all.  The  bust,  verified  by  actual  mea¬ 
surement,  exhibits  the  massive  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  face, 
which  lent  so  much  steadfastness,  deter¬ 
mination,  and  force  of  character,  to  the 
Duke’s  aspect. 
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lx  connection  with  the  portrait  of  this 
great  modem  warrior,  and  partly  as  an 
illustration  of  it,  we  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  cartoon  drawing  by  Mr.  Maclisc  which 
is  8*oon  to  be  painted  in  fresco  ujKm  the 
wall  in  the  chamber  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  is  to  commemonate  a  great  event.  The 
b.attle  of  Waterloo,  as  every  one  knows, 
was  one  of  the  great  b.attles  of  this  world’s 
history,  memorable  in  .all  coming  time. 
We  wandered  over  the  field  with  feelings 
of  intense  excitement,  almost  fancying  the 
thunders  of  battle  were  just  dying  aw.ay 
in  the  distance,  .and  went  and  stood  upon 
the  spot  where  Wellington  is  said  to  have 
stood  when  he  gave  the  final  order  to  the 
Imperial  Guanis  which  decided  the  terri¬ 
ble  conflict.  Soon  .after  this  the  scene 
represented  in  the  cartoon  occurred.  Let 
us,  then,  stand  at  once  in  front  of  the  car¬ 
toon  which  is  placed  on  the  wall  of  the 
chamber  of  the  House  of  Lords.  A  car¬ 
toon,  some  of  our  reader  may  not  be 


aware,  is  a  drawing  made  with  chalk 
upon  large  sheets  of  paper  stretched  on  a 
frame,  and  in  j)recisely  the  same  size  as 
that  of  the  ])icture  which  is  to  be  painted 
from  it.  There  is  rarely  or  ever  any  color 
in  such  a  work ;  mostly  it  is  a  mere  out¬ 
line  which  may,  by  the  process  of  tracing, 
be  transferred,  part  by  part,  upon  the 
wall  which  is  to  bear  the  picture.  The 
necessity  for  such  a  drawing  arises  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  process  of  fresco 
painting,  which  being  executed  piece¬ 
meal,  so  to  speak,  can  only  progress  so 
far  as  from  part  to  part,  so  much  being 
set  out  to  suffice  for  each  day’s  work  as 
the  artist  feels  confident  of  l)eing  able  to 
accomplish.  Tlie  outline  of  each  day’s 
work,  thus  selected,  is  traced  upon  the 
fresh  plaster  that  forms  the  ground  and 
substance  of  the  picture,  that  portion  of 
the  cartoon  which  is  thus  employed  being 
removed  immediately. 

With  this  explanation,  we  may  take  the 
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reader  before  the  drawing — for  this  it  is,  between  the  wounded  in  tlie  foreground 
and  nothing  more.  The  subject  is  the  and  tliese  last,  one  sees  the  meeting  of 
meeting  of  Wellington  and  Bliicher  at  two  horsemen  —  the  generals,  each  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  a  theme  for  the  whom  is  surrounded  by  his  staff  Bliioh- 
greatest  artist — the  closing  scene  and  cli-  er,  with  a  wide  German  grin  of  congrat- 
max  of  a  whole  epos  of  the  world’s  histo-  ulation,  grasps  the  hand  of  Wellington  : 
ry — the  finale  of  a  drama  men  hoped  there  throughout  the  W'hole  day  he  has  ridden, 
w'ould  be  no  need  to  play  again.  In  a  straining  his  ears  and  his  eyes,  and  push- 
moment  one  recognizes  the  most  signifi-  ing  on  more  speedily  as  every  fresh  bight 
cant  fiict  of  the  work  inself — that,  indeed,  of  the  undulating  road  was  overcome,  and 
there  has  been  employed  no  patent  means  every  fresh  blast  of  the  wind  brought 
of  addressing  the  vulgar  eye.  Through-  nearer  and  nearer,  and  louder  and  yet 
out  its  forty  feet  of  surface,  covered  with  more  loud,  the  sounds  of  the  desperate 
figures,  crowded  together  as  they  are  on  contest  that  so  terribly  excited  him.  He 
this  battle-field,  there  is  no  frowning,  self-  has  just  now  gained  the  assurance  that 
important,  self-conscious  model — no,  not  his  old  enemy,  N^apoleon,  has  at  last  been 
one  such  either  amongst  the  principals  or  defeated,  and  yet  that  not  so  utterly  but 
the  supernumeraries.  Both  m  detail  and  he  may  find  fuel  fur  his  ancient  hsitred  in 
in  the  whole,  it  is  altogether  distinct  from  finishing  the  victory,  and  bear  no  light 
those  acted  pieces,  better  or  worse,  with  j  part  in  m.aking  it  a  permanent  overthrow 
which  the  artist  has  presented  us  for  the  |  and  utter  destruction  to  the  scourge  of 
last  twenty  years.  Indeed,  it  is  as  much  ;  his  country. 

superior  to  these  last  as  they  were  to  the  How  eager  he  is  for  the  task  is  clear 
galvanized  mummy  .and  m.arionette  per-  enough  by  the  vigor  of  his  clutch  of  Wel- 
torm.ances  of  the  artist’s  dilletante  prede-  lington’s  hand,  and  the  sparkle  of  his  eyes 
cessors,  from  which  he  h.ad  so  large  a  that  gleam  under  the  sh.ade  of  his  Prus-sian 
hand  in  delivering  the  world.  It  is  a  traveling  cap.  These  evidences  of  pas- 
work  not  merely  of  fanciful  ingenuity  and  1  sionate  excitement  are  true  to  the  element 
artistic  dexterity — compar.atively,  in  fact,  i  of  physical  activity  that  so  largely  pervad- 
it  is  one  of  true  imagination,  a  subject  not  I  ed  his  n.ature,  affected  as  it  must  be  at 
given  to  us,  as  in  other  c.ases,  .as  a  mere  j  this  moment  of  entering  upon  so  momcnl- 
transcript  of  an  elaborately  got-up  rehear-  ous  a  struggle.  Equally  true  to  the  rule 
sal  of  the  event,  but  the  event  itself  re-  of  a  different  mature  are  the  countenance 
vived  clearly  to  the  mind’s  eye  of  the  and  action  of  Wellington,  who  looks  8ul>- 
painter,  and  set  down  on  that  surface  by  |  dued  by  his  long  anxiety — his  long  wit- 
whatever  aids  might  have  been  required,  ne.ssing  of  the  circumstances  of  the  scene 
with  perfect  freedom  from  all  affectation,  — their  misery,  agony,  and  horror.  He  is 
and  with  consummate  skill.  full  enough  of  vigor  of  a  kind  equal  to 

We  forget  soon  that  it  is  a  picture — we  many  duties,  but  he  c,an  spare  no  outward 
think  ourselves  breathing  in  the  time  when  display  of  violent  evidences  of  emotion — 
our  fathers  were  young  men  on  that  day  he  could  be  taken  for  none  but  a  success- 
jind  on  that  spot  w’hen  and  where  the  ful  general  at  the  very  moment  of  victory 
destinies  of  Europe  were  being  settled,  crowning  his  life;  but  he  is  tired,  and 
There,  at  the  end  of  th.at  long  day  of  Wa-  withal  very  sad,  so  that  one  recognizes 
terloo,  when  three  hundred  thousand  men  and  sympiithizes  with  and  honors  him  in- 
had  contended  to  decide  whether  one  be-  finitely,  as  the  m.an  who  shortly  after  the 
ing  and  his  will  should  be  dominant,  or  stern  rigor  of  his  battle-strung  nerves  had 
the  rest  of  Europe  be  in  peace  to  work  melted  away,  shed  tears  at  the  agony  of 
out  higher  destinies,  is  the  scene  brought  the  poor  maimed  wretches  that  lay  dis- 
before  us.  It  makes  one’s  eyes  moist  to  membered,  wounded,  and  torn  about  the 
look  over  the  wreck  of  human  beings  that  field  in  thousands. 

crowd  the  foreground  of  the  picture;  one  |  Just  behind  the  heads  of  the  generals  is 
can  almost,  in  fancy,  hear  the  guns  still  j  the  sign  of  the  inn,  “  La  Bette  Alliance,''' 
firing — hear  the  shouting  and  the  sounds  appropri.ately  WTitten  upon  a  board  fixed 
of  the  fierce  struggle  that  passes  on  be-  against  the  wall  of  the  house.  BlUcher’s 
yond  the  ridge,  on  which  the  strife  is  still  trumpeters  stand  to  the  left  of  the  picture, 
living  between  the  guards,  who  are  at-  trumpet  at  lip,  ready  to  sound  the  signal 
tacking  the  retreating  French  artillery  of  advance.  Behind  Wellington  are  his 
and  its  drivers ;  while  in  the  mid-distance,  aides-de-camp,  all  regarding  the  main  In- 
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ciilent  with  life-like  and  un.aiFectcd  inter¬ 
est,  each  man  true  in  chara('ter  to  the 
class — handsome  and  well-bred,  but  shal- 
low-souled  men,  with,  however,  upon  their 
countenances  a  certain  seriousness  impart¬ 
ed  by  their  position.  One  of  them,  a  man 
of  riper  years,  with  a  face  of  some  strength 
of  character,  evincing  intelligence  and 
forceful  will,  has  just  been  shot  down  and 
has  fallen  to  die  with  the  herd. 

This  is  prob.ably  an  historical  fignre, 
and  the  incident  represented  an  actual  oc¬ 
currence  ;  he  looks  like  a  husb.and  and  a 
father,  and  one  w'onders  how  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  his  poor  wife  .and  children  breathe, 
.and  one  curses  more  bitterly  for  their  sake 
the  bullet  that  struck  him.  Still  more 
active  is  one’s  pity  for  those  amongst  the 
fallen  who  still  feebly  and  painfully  live. 
Two  of  these,  whose  distorted  faces  show 
the  effort  it  costs  them,  are  raising  their 
arms  to  welcome  the  new  army,  while 
another,  a  trumpeter,  left  without  power 
to  move  his  body,  is  turning  his  eyes  in 
vain  in  the  attempt  to  see  the  Prussian 
general,  his  eyes  doomed  only  to  look  on 
the  sinking  sun  ;  he  can  sympathize  with 
but  little  else  any  more. 

One  group  is  formed  by  a  dying  itan- 
overian,  attended  by  his  priest,  who  is 
administering  extreme  unction,  and  look¬ 
ing  with  the  keenest  anxiety  to  see  wheth¬ 
er  there  is  any  spark  of  life  left.  A  vivan- 
diere  standing  close  by  shares  this  anxiety 
with  the  priest.  On  the  opposite  side  is 
a  surgeon,  with  about  equal  hope,  feeling 
the  pulse  of  another  man  who  lies  in  a 
swoon,  to  detect  whether  it  is  not  the 
final  death-swoon.  One  man  has  had  the 
amputation-screw  fixed  on  his  arm  to  stay 
hemorrhage  until  the  surgeon  can  get  time 
from  more  pressing  c.ases  to  de.al  with  his. 
There  he  is  left,  with  outstretched  arm 
and  fingers  strained  and  rigid.  We  see 
at  once  th.at  there  are,  indeed,  many  more 
pressing  cases  than  his,  for  he  is  already 
going  last  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
ministration.  Another  has  fallen  iipon 
the  body  of  a  gun,  which  hard,  cold  suj)- 
|)ort  has  been  shattered,  mayhap  by  the 
same  shot  which  slew  the  man.  One  must 
needs  ask,  was  it  for  this  that  God  made 
these  men — for  this  that  he  gave  them 
a  mother’s  care — that  ho  brought  them 
food  ami  gave  them  shelter ;  that  he  led 
others  to  work  for  them,  reap  the  corn  and 
tend  the  herds,  watch  the  clouds  and  the 
sunshine,  dig  the  coal  and  ore  out  of  the 
e.arth,  and  beat  it  into  shape  for  use ;  was 


the  last  merely  for  shot  and  shell,  lance- 
head  and  saber  ?  Did  he  for  this  make 
the  cotton  gro\v,  and  teach  men  to  strive 
even  with  his  own  elements,  and  lead  the 
s.allors  to  risk  the  tempests  in  the  sea  ? 
Was  it  for  this,  indeed,  that  he  gave  them 
teachers  for  the  eye  and  the  ear?  were 
the  preacher,  and  the  poet,  and  the  paint¬ 
er  for  this  end  given  ?  Did  he  for  this  lift 
up  their  heads  to  love  one  another,  and 
teach  them  to  bear  the  misfortunes  of 
their  lot,  and  the  penalties  of  their  faults 
in  patience.  Al.as  !  alas!  was  lie  moving 
them  through  .all  for  this  hard  fate  and 
bloody  end — only  for  this  ? 

It  were  too  bitter  to  think  thu.s,  even  if 
we  did  not  know  that  amongst  that  m.ass 
of  men,  confused  in  he.ai)s,  with  dying 
horses  and  broken  instruments  of  death 
and  shattered  symbols  of  glory,  there  lies 
many  a  one  whose  last  gr.asp  of  the  h.and 
or  last  warm  kiss  of  love  is  the  cherished 
blessing  of  long  -  deserved  .affection  of 
manyde.ar  hearts — waiting  now — praying 
now,  in  hope  that  he  mav  come  again  and 
be  the  sole  comforter  ot  their  life  in  the 
years  when  jreace  has  been  won. 

Surely  it  is  well  to  have  such  a  scene  .as 
this  as  a  silent  monitor  to  the  members  of 
our  government,  when  they  have  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  peace  and  war  to  decide.  Who 
was  the  guilty  author  of  the  war  which 
this  b.attle  ended  it  is  not  our  place  to 
say  ;  but  very  often  we  feel  that  war  h.as 
been  hurried  on  without  enough  thought 
of  the  individu.al  misery  it  would  entail. 
Perhaps  some  such  realization  of  the  fact 
as  m.ay  be  given  by  the  art  which  places 
the  battle  before  us  now',  would  have  in 
some  silent,  secret  manner  deterred  the 
rulers  of  the  n.ation  from  indulging  a  thirst 
for  such  dearly  bought  glory.  When  the 
deaf  accustomed  ear  will  not  listen,  the 
glance  of  the  unguarded  and  uncontrolla¬ 
ble  eye  may  fall  upon  this  picture,  and  in 
the  future  appeal  to  a  judgment  higher 
than  reason,  counsel  the  feelings  to  pa¬ 
tience,  and  mercy,  and  moderation,  and 
save  the  nation  from  the  <Mirse  of  madness 
.and  hardness  of  he.art.  This  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  art.  The  voice  of  the  prophet 
of  woe  and  the  preacher  may  fall  upon 
heedless  ears;  but  .at  some  moment  of 
doubt  and  hesitiition  the  strange  call  to 
reflection  through  another  and  less  hack¬ 
neyed  sense  may  have,  and  doubtless  many 
times  has  had,  an  effect  mysterious,  un- 
track.able,  but  yet  potent  for  good.  May¬ 
be,  too,  such  pictures  as  this  may  have 
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some  force  in  cleansing  the  hearts  of  the 
humbler  citizens  from  vice  which  the  eter¬ 
nal  justice  of  God  visits  in  punishment,  by 
leaving  nations,  as  individuals,  to  them¬ 


selves,  until  the  cui*sc  can  no  longer  be 
averted,  and  it  falls,  like  this  battle  fell, 
in  ruinous  desolation. 


THE  DUKE  OF 

With  the  accurate  and  imposing  por¬ 
trait  of  this  renowned  commander  of  Bri¬ 
tish  armies  and  hero  of  an  hundred  battles, 
and  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon  on  the 
memorable  and  sanguinary  field  of  Wa¬ 
terloo,  it  is  fitting  to  send  to  our  readers 
a  brief  outline  biographical  sketch  of  his 
eventful  life.  The  portrait  is  life-like. 
We  have  seen  the  original  face  often,  and 
love  to  gaze  upon  one  whose  eyes  have 
looked  out  upon  such  tremendous  scenes 
of  battle  and  carnage. 

Arthur  Wellesley,  afterwards  Duke  of 
AVellington,  was  born  at  Dangan  Castle 
in  Ireland,  on  May  1,  1769.  Marshal  Ney, 
Goethe,  and  several  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  age,  were  born  in  the  same  year. 
Ilis  hither  was  Lord  Moniington,  an  Irish 
nobleman,  but  he  was  of  Norman  blood, 
being  lineally  descended  from  the  stand¬ 
ard-bearer  to  Henry  II.,  in  his  conquest 
of  Ireland  in  the  year  1100.  His  elder 
brother,  who  succeeded  to  the  family 
honors,  was  a  man  of  great  genius  and 
capacity,  who  afterwards  became  gov¬ 
ernor-general  of  India,  and  was  created 
Marquis  Wellesley.  Tlius  the  same  fami¬ 
ly  had  the  extraordinary  fortune  of  giving 
birth  to  the  statesman  whose  counsel  and 
rule  preserved  and  extended  the  British 
empire  in  the  Ea.stem,  and  the  hero 
whose  invincible  arm  saved  his  country 
and  conquered  Napoleon  in  the  Western 
world.  Young  Arthur  Welleslev,  after 
having  received  the  elements  of  education 
at  Eton,  was  sent  to  the  military  school 
of  Angers  in  France  to  be  instructed  in 
the  ait  of  war,  for  which  he  already 
evinced  a  strong  predilection.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  first  commission  in  the  army  in 
the  thirtv-third  regiment,  which  to  this 
day  is  distinguished  by  the  honor  then 
conferred  upon  it.  The  first  occasion  on 
which  he  was  called  into  active  service 
was  in  1793,  when  his  regiment  was 


WELLINGTON. 

ordered  abroad,  and  formed  part  of  the 
British  contingent,  which  marched  across 
from  Ostend,  under  Lord  Moira,  to  Join 
the  allied  army  in  Flanders.  He  bore  an 
active  p.art  in  the  campaign  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  distinguished  himself  so  much 
in  several  actions  with  the  enemy,  that 
though  only  a  capt.ain  in  rank,  he  came  at 
length  to  execute  the  duties  of  major, 
and  did  good  service  in  several  well-fought 
affairs  of  the  rear  guard  in  which  he  bore 
a  part.  Though  the  issue  of  the  campaign 
was  unfortunate,  and  it  terminated  in  the 
disastrous  retreat  through  Holland  In 
1794,  yet  it  wsis  of  essential  seriice  in 
training  Wellesley  to  the  duties  to  which 
he  was  hereafter  to  be  called,  for  it  was 
with  an  army  at  one  time  mustering 
ninety  thousand  combatants  that  he  had 
served ;  and  his  first  initiation  into  the 
duties  of  his  profession  was  with  the  great 
bodies  M’hich  he  was  afterwards  destined 
to  command,  and  his  first  insight  into 
war  w.as  on  a  great  scale,  to  which  his 
own  achievements  were  one  day  destined 
to  form  so  bright  A  contrast.  After  the 
return  of  the  troops  from  Holland,  the 
thirty-third  regiment  was  not  again  called 
into  active  service  till  1799,  when  it  was 
sent  out  to  India,  to  reinforce  the  troops 
there  on  the  eve  of  the  important  war,  in 
which  Lord  Wellesley,  his  elder  brother, 
who  was  now  governor-general,  w.as  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  forces  of  Tipp)o  S.aib. 
Young  Wellesley  went  with  them,  and 
on  his  way  out  his  library  consisted  of 
two  books,  which  he  studied  incessantly — 
the  Bible,  and  Cajsar’s  Commentaries. 
War  having  broken  out  in  1803  between 
the  East-India  Company  and  the  Mahrat- 
tas.  General  Wellesley,  to  which  rank  he 
had  now  been  promoted,  received  the 
command  of  one  of  the  armies  destined  to 
operate  against  them.  After  having 
I  stormed  the  strong  fortress  of  Achmed- 
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nagliur,  which  lay  on  the  road,  he  c.ame  | 
up  with  the  Mahratta  force,  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  strong,  posted  at  the  village  of 
Ass.'iye.  Wellesley’s  forces,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  of  whom  only  seventeen 
hundred  were  European ;  and  the  half  of 
his  anny,  under  Col.  Stevenson,  was  at  a 
distance,  advancing  by  a  different  road, 
separated  from  his  own  by  a  ridge  of 
intervening  hills.  Ibit  justly  deeming  the 
boldest  course  in  such  critical  circum¬ 
stances  the  most  prudent,  he  took  the 
resolution  of  instantly  attacking  the  enemy 
with  the  small  body  of  men  under  his 
immediate  command.  The  result  showed 
the  wisdom  as  well  as  heroism  of  the 
determination.  After  a  desperate  strug¬ 
gle,  in  which  he  himself  charged  a  Mah¬ 
ratta  battery  at  the  he.ad  of  the  seventy- 
fourth  regiment,  the  vast  array  of  the 
enemy,  wliich  comprised  eighteen  thou- 
s.and  splendid  horse,  was  totally  defeated, 
all  their  guns,  ninety-seven  in  number, 
taken,  and  their  army  entirely  dispersed. 
General  Wellesley  was  made  a  Knight  of 
the  Hath  for  this  victory,  .and  he  returned 
to  Engliind  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  His 
next  emj)loyment  was  at  the  expedition 
under  Lord  C.athcart  to  Copenh.agen,  in 

1807,  on  which  occiision  he  commanded  a 
division  of  the  army.  He  w.as  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  siege,  but  commanded  a 
corps  which  w.as  detached  against  a  body 
of  Danes  twelve  thous.and  strong,  who 
had  collected,  in  the  rear  of  the  Hritish 
force,  in  the  island  of  Zealand.  They 
were  dispersed  without  much  difficulty 
by  a  body  of  seven  thousand  men,  under 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  After  the  fall  of 
Copenh.agen  he  returned  to  England,  and 
was  nominated  soon  after  to  the  command, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  .an  expeditionary 
force  of  ten  thousand  men,  which  w.as 
fitted  out  .at  Cork,  to  cooperate  with  the 
Portuguese  in  rescuing  their  country 
from  the  tyrannic  gr.asp  of  the  French 
Em])eror.  The  expedition  set  sail  in  June, 

1808,  .and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Portugal 
when  they  were  soon  assailed  by  General 
Junot,  who  had  marched  out  of  Lisbon, 
with  nineteen  thousand  men,  to  drive  him 
into  the  sea.  The  Hritish  force  consisted 
of  sixteen  thousand,  and,  as  this  was  the 
first  time  the  troops  of  the  rival  nations 
had  met  in  the  peninsula,  great  interest  j 
was  attached  to  the  conflict.  The  French  j 
were  defeated  after  a  sharp  action  ;  and 
Sir  Arthur  had  made  preparations  to  fol- 1 


I  low  up  his  victory  by  marching  the  same 
evening  to  Torres  Vedras,  whci*o  ho 
would  be  between  J unot  and  Lisbon,  and 
would  either  drive  him  to  a  disastrous  re- 
tre.at  or  force  him  to  surrender.  Hut  at 
this  critic.al  moment,  when  the  order  had 
just  been  disp.atehed  for  this  decisive 
movement.  Sir  H.  Hurrard  arrived,  and 
took  the  command.  He  belonged  to  the 
old  school,  with  whom  it  was  deemed 
enough  to  fight  one  battle  in  one  day,  and 
ho  g.ave  orders  to  halt.  Junot,  in  conse- 
(pience,  luastened  back  to  Torres  Vedras, 
without  losing  an  hour,  and  regained  the 
capital.  Sir  H.  Ualryraple  soon  afterwards 
arrived,  and  concluded  the  famous  con¬ 
vention  of  Cintra,  by  which  the  French 
evacuated  the  whole  of  Portugal.  Tliat 
convention  excited  unbounded  indignation 
in  England  at  the  time;  but  Sir  A.  Wel¬ 
lesley  justly  supported  it,  for,  when  the 
oj)portunity  of  ciitting  off  Junot  from  Lis¬ 
bon  had  been  lost,  it  was  the  best  thing 
that  could  be  done.  Next  year,  still 
more  operations  were  undertaken.  Sir 
Arthur,  who  had  now  been  ai)pointed  to 
the  sole  comm.and  of  the  army  in  Portu¬ 
gal,  landed  at  Lisbon  on  April  fourth,  and 
by  his  presence  restored  the  confidence 
which  h.ad  been  much  weakened  by  the 
dis.astrous  issue  of  Sir  John  Moore’s  cam- 

faign  in  the  close  of  the  preceding  year, 
lis  first  operation  was  to  move  against 
Marshal  Soult,  who  had  advanced  to 
Oporto,  with  twenty  thous.and  men,  and 
taken  th.at  city.  By  a  bold  movement  he 
effected  the  p.assjige  of  the  Tagus,  under 
the  very  guns  of  the  enemy,  and  drove 
the  French  to  so  rapid  a  retreat,  that  he 
partook  of  the  dinner  which  had  been 
prepared  for  Marshal  Soult !  The  French 
generjil,  by  abandoning  all  his  guns  and 
baggage,  effected  his  retreat  into  G.alicia, 
but  not  without  sustaining  losses  as  great 
as  Sir  John  Moore  had  done  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  He  next  turned  tow.ards 
Spain,  and  having  effected  a  junction  with 
the  Spanish  general,  Cucsta,  in  Estram.a- 
dura,  their  united  forces,  sixty  thousand 
strong,  but  of  whom  only  twenty  thousand 
were  English  and  Portuguese,  advanced 
towards  Madrid.  They  were  met  at 
Talavera  by  King  Joseph,  at  the  head  of 
forty  five  thousand  of  the  best  French 
troops  in  Spain.  A  desperate  action  of 
two  days  auration  ensued,  which  fell 
almost  entirely  on  the  English  and  Portu¬ 
guese,  as  the  Spaniards,  who  were  thirty- 
eight  thousand  in  number,  fled  at  the  first 
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shot.  The  French  were  in  the  end  de-  forces  in  tl»e  center  and  south  of  Spain, 
feated,  with  the  loss  of  eight  thousand  men  who  advanced  against  him  to  the  number 
and  seventeen  guns;  but  the  fruits  of  of  sixty  thous.and  men.  But,  though 
victory  were  in  a  great  measure  lost  to  Wellington  withdrew  into  Portugal  on 
the  English  by  the  arriv.al  of  Marshals  this  occasion,  it  was  only  soon  to  return 
Soult,  Ney,  and  Mortier,  with  the  whole  into  Spain.  In  the  depth  of  winter  he 
forces  in  the  provinces  of  G.alicia,  Leon,  secretly  prep.ared  a  battering  train,  whicli 
and  Asturias,  in  their  rear,  which  forced  he  directed  against  Ciiul.ad  Rodrigo,  when 
them  to  retreat  to  the  Portuguese  frontier.  Marmont’s  army,  charged  with  its  defense. 
But  one  lasting  good  effect  resulted  from  was  dispersed  in  winter  quarters,  and  after 
this  movement,  that  these  provinces  were  a  siege  of  six  days,  took  it  by  storm  in 
liberated  from  the  enemy,  who  never  after  |  January,  1812.  Xo  sooner  was  this  done 
regained  their  footing  in  them.  The  year  i  than  he  directed  his  forces  against  Bada- 
1810  witnessed  the  invasion  of  Portugal  joz,  which  he  also  carried  by  storm,  after 
by  a  huge  French  army,  eighty  thousand  a  dreadful  assault,  which  cost  the  victors 
strong,  under  Marshal  Massena,  which,  four  thousand  men.  Directing  then  his 
after  capturing  the  fortresses  of  Ciudatl  footsteps  to  the  north,  he  defeated  !Mar- 
Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  penetrated  into  mont,  with  the  loss  of  twenty  thousand 
the  very  heart  of  that  country.  Sir  Ar-  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
thur,  who  had  now  been  created  Viscount  near  S.alamanca ;  and  advancing  to  Madrid, 
Wellington,  had  only  thirty-live  thousand  he  entered  that  ca}>ital  in  triumph,  and 
men  under  his  command,  with  which  it  compelled  the  evacuation  of  the  whole  of 
was  impossible  to  prevent  the  fall  of  those  the  south  of  Spain  by  the  French  trooj)3. 
fortresses.  But  he  took  so  strong  a  posi-  j  He  then  turned  again  to  the  north,  and 
tion  on  the  ridge  of  Busaco  that  he  re-  advanced  to  Burgos,  the  castle  of  which 
pulsed,  with  great  slaughter,  an  attack  he  attempted  to  carry,  but  in  vain,  lie 
upon  it  by  two  corps  of  the  French  army,  was  obliged  again  to  retire,  by  a  general 
and  when  at  length  obliged  to  retire,  from  concentration  of  the  whole  French  troops 
his  flank  being  turned  after  the  battle  w.as  in  Spain,  one  hundred  thous.and  strong, 
over,  he  did  so  to  the  position  of  Torres  against  him,  and  regained  the  Portuguese 
Vedras,  thirty  miles  in  front  of  Lisbon,  frontier,  after  h.aving  sustained  very  heavy 
which,  by  the  adv.antages  of  nature  and  losses  during  his  retreat.  The  next  cam- 
the  resources  of  .art  had  been  rendered  paign,  th.at  of  1813,  M’as  a  continu.al  tri- 
impregnable.  Six  hundred  guns  were  uinph.  Early  in  M.ay,  Wellington,  whose 
mounted  on  the  redoubts,  which  were  de-  army  had  now  been  raised  to  seventy 
fended  by  sixty  thousand  armed  men.  thousand  men,  of  whom  forty  thousand 
After  wasting  five  months  in  front  of  this  were  n.ative  Englishmen,  moved  forward, 
formidable  barrier,  the  French  general  and  driving  every  thing  before  him,  came 
w.a8  forced  to  retreat,  which  he  did,  closely  up  with  the  F  rench  army  of  equal  strength, 
followed  by  Wellington  to  the  Spanish  which  was  concentrated  from  all  parts  of 
trmitier.  There  Massena  turned  on  his  Spain  in  the  Plain  of  Vittoria.  The  battle 
pursuer,  and  he  reentered  Spain  with  a  which  ensued  tvas  decisive  of  the  fate  of 
view  to  bring  away  the  garrison  of  Al-  the  peninsula.  The  French,  who  were 
meid.a,  which  was  now  invested;  but  he  under  King  Joseph  in  person,  were  totally 
was  met  and  defeated  at  Fuentes  d’Onore  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  one  liundred  and 
by  Wellington,  and  forced  to  retire  with-  fifty-six  jiieces  of  cannon,  four  hundred 
out  effecting  his  object  to  Ciudad  Rod-  and  fifteen  tumbrils,  their  whole  baggage, 
rigo.  The  remainder  of  the  year  1810  and  an  amount  of  sjmil  never  before  won 
and  the  whole  of  1811  passed  over  with-  in  modern  times  by  an  army.  The  necu- 
out  anv  very  import.ant  events,  although  mulated  jdunder  of  five  years  in  Spain  was 
a  desperate  battle  took  place  in  the  latter  wrenched  from  them  at  one  fell  swoop, 
year  at  Albuera,  where  Marshal  Soult  was  For  several  miles  the  soldiers  literally 
"defeated,  with  the  loss  of  seven  thous.and  marched  on  dollars  and  Napoleons  which 
men,  by  Marshal  Beresf»)rd,  in  an  attempt  strewed  the  ground.  The  French  re- 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  which  Wei-  gained  their  frontier  with  only  one  gun, 
lingt on  was  besieging.  He  was  compelled  and  in  the  deepest  dejection.  St.  Seb.as- 
to  desist  from  that  enterj>rise  after  he  had  tian  w.a.s  immediately  besieged,  .and  taken, 
made  great  progress  in  the  siege,  by  a  after  two  bloody  assaults,  Panip(‘lunu 
general  concentration  of  the  whole  French  blockaded,  and  a  g.allaut  army,  thirty- 
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five  thousand  strong,  which  Soult  had 
collected  in  the  south  of  France  to  raise 
the  blockade,  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
twelve  thousand  men.  Wellington  next 
defeated  an  attempt  of  the  French  again 
to  penetrate  into  France  at  St.  Marcial, 
and  following  up  his  successes,  crossed  the 
liidassoa,  stormed  the  lines  they  had  con¬ 
structed  on  the  mountains,  which  were 
deemed  impregnable,  and  alter  repeated 
actions,  which  were  most  obstinately  con¬ 
tested  through  the  winter,  drove  them 
entirely  from  the  neighborhood  of  Ba¬ 
yonne,  and  completed  the  investment  of 
that  fortress,  while  Soult  retired,  with 
folly  thousand  men,  towards  Toulouse. 
Thither  he  was  followed  next  spring  by* 
Wellington,  who  again  defeated  him  at 
Drthes,  in  a  jiitched  battle,  after  which  lie 
detached  his  left  wing,  under  Lord  Dal- 
hoiisie,  which  occupied  Bordeaux.  The 
main  army,  under  Wellington  in  person, 
followed  Soult  and  brought  him  to  action, 
in  a  fortified  position  of  immense  strengtli^ 
on  the  hights  of  Toulouse.  The  battle 
took  place  four  da^'s  after  peace  had  been 
signed,  but  when  it  was  unknown  to  the 
allies  :  it  graced  the  close  of  Wellington’s 
]>eninsular  career  by  a  glorious  victory. 
Honors  and  emoluments  of  all  kinds  were 
now  showered  upon  the  English  general. 
He  received  a  field-marsh.al’s  baton  from 
(George  IV.,  in  return  for  Marshal  Jour- 
dan’s,  taken  on  the  memorable  field  of 
Vittoria;  he  was  made  a  duke  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  j>eaoe ;  received  the 
thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
grants  at  different  times  to  the  amount 
of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  pur¬ 
chase  an  estate  and  build  a  palace.  He 
was  chiefly  at  Paris  during  the  year  1814, 
conducting  the  negotiations  for  peace ;  but 
on  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  in 
March,  1815,  ho  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  united  array  of  British, 
ILanoverians,  and  Belgians,  seventy  thou¬ 
sand  strong,  formed  in  the  Netherlands, 
to  resist  the  anticipated  attack  of  the 
French  Emperor.  The  French  Emperor 
was  not  long  in  making  the  anticipated 
irruption ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  June, 
1815,  he  crossed  the  frontier,  and  drove 
in  the  Prussian  outposts,  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  thousand  men.  Next 
day  he  attacked  the  Prussians,  under 
Blucher,  with  eighty  thousand,  and  dis¬ 
patched  Ney  with  thirty  thousand  against 
Wellington’s  army,  which  was  only  begin- 
tiing  to  be  concentrated.  A  desperate 
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action  ensued  at  Quatre  Bras,  in  which 
the  French  were  at  length  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  five  thousand  men ;  and,  on 
the  eighteenth,  Wellington  having  col¬ 
lected  all  his  forces  at  the  post  of  Water¬ 
loo,  gave  battle  to  Napoleon  in  person, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  eighty  thousand 
men.  His  force  was  only  sixty-seven 
thousand,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
gun.s — whereas,  the  French  had  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty ;  and  of  these  troops  only 
foity-three  thousand  were  English,  and 
Hanoverians,  and  Brunswickere,  who 
could  be  relied  on,  the  remainder  being 
Belgians,  who  ran  away  the  moment  the 
action  was  seriously  engaged.  Notwith- 
st^mding  this  great  inequality,  the  British 
array  maintained  its  ground  with  invinci¬ 
ble  firmness  till  seven  o’clock,  when  the 
arrival  of  fifty  thousand  Prussians,  under 
Blucher,  on  Napoleon’s  flank,  enabled 
Wellington  to  take  the  offensive.  The 
result  was  the  total  defeat  of  the  F  rench 
army,  with  the  loss  of  forty  thousand  men 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  guns.  Na¬ 
poleon  fled  to  Paris,  which  he  soon  after 
left,  and  surrendered  to  the  English,  and 
Louis  XVHI.  having  returned  to  his  capi¬ 
tal,  his  dynasty,  and  with  it  peace,  was 
restored.  The  allies  having  determined 
to  occupy  the  frontier  fortresses,  with  an 
army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men  during  five  years,  the  command  of 
the  whole  was  bestowed  on  the  Duke  of 
Wellington;  thus  affording  the  clearest 

Iiroof  that  his  was  the  master-mind  which 
lad  come  to  direct  the  European  alliance. 
Wellington  resigned  his  command,  and 
with  it  his  magnificent  appointments  in 
October,  1818,  and  returned  to  England, 
to  the  retirement  of  a  comparatively 
private  station,  terminating  thus  a  career 
of  unbroken  military  glory  by  the  yet 
purer  lustre  arising  from  relieving  the 
difticulties  and  assuaging  the  sufferings  of 
his  vanquished  enemies.  In  1819  he  was 
a]»pointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
which  situation  he  held  during  the  whole 
anxious  years  which  followed,  and  by  his 
.able  and  far-seeing  arrangements,  con¬ 
tributed,  in  an  essential  manner,  to  bring 
the  nation,  without  effusion  of  blood, 
through  the  long  years  of  distress  which 
followed.  His  long  and  honored  life,  after 
having  been  prolonged  beyond  the  usual 
jieriod  of  human  existence,  at  length  drew 
to  a  close.  He  had,  some  years  before  his 
death,  alarming  symptoms  in  his  head  ;  so 
often  the  consequence  of  long-continued 
10 
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intellectual  effort ;  but  by  strict  abstemi¬ 
ousness  and  perfect  regularity  of  life,  he 
succeeded  in  subduing  the  dangerous 
sjnnptoms,  and  he  was  enabled  to  continue 
and  discharge  his  duties  regularly  at  the 
Horse  Guards  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  September  18,  1852, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three  years. 
He  M'.as  honored  with  a  public  funeral,  and 
buried  in  St.  Paul’s,  in  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  manner,  beside  Nelson.  Tlie  Queen 
and  all  the  noblest  in  the  land  were  there ; 


a  million  of  persons  witnessed  the  proces¬ 
sion,  which  went  from  the  Horse  Guards, 
by  Apsley  House,  Piccadilly,  and  the 
Strand,  to  St.  Paul’s,  and  not  a  head  was 
covered,  and  few  eyes  dry,  when  the  pro- 
ces.sion  appeared  in  the  streets.  Welling¬ 
ton  was  only  once  married.  He  left  two 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  sticceeded  to  his 
titles  and  estates,  the  fruits  of  bis  trans¬ 
cendent  abilities  and  great  ])atriotic 
services. 


EDWARD  EVERETT  ON 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
held  a  special  meeting  on  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning,  at  the  residence  of  Hon.  David 
Scars,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
late  Washington  Irving. 

After  a  fonnal  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Irving,  by  Mr.  Sears,  Prof. 
Longfellow  made  a  few  remarks,  alluding, 
in  affecting  terms,  to  his  personal  inter¬ 
course  with  the  deceased,  and  concluded 
by  offering  a  scries  of  appropriate  resolu¬ 
tions. 

Hon.  Edward  Everett,  in  seconding 
the  resolution,  read  the  following  memoir 
of  Irving: 

I  cordially  concur  in  the  resolutions 
which  Mr.  Longfellow  has  submitted  to 
the  Society.  They  do  no  more  than  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  merits  and  character  of  Mr. 
Irving,  as  a  man  and  as  a  writer,  and  it  is 
to  me,  sir,  a  very  pleasing  circumstance 
that  a  tribute  like  this  to  the  Nestor  of  the 
prose  writers  of  America — so  just  and  so 
happily  expressed  —  should  be  paid  by 
the  most  distinguished  of  our  American 
poets. 

If  the  year  1769  is  distinguished,  above 
every  other  year  of  the  last  century,  for 
the  number  of  eminent  men  to  w’hich  it 
gave  birth,  that  of  1859  is  thus  far  signal¬ 
ized  in  this  century  for  the  number  of  bright 
names  which  it  has  taken  from  us ;  and 
surely  that  of  Washington  Irving  may  be 
accounted  with  the  brightest  on  the  list. 

It  is  eminently  proper  that  w'e  should 
take  a  respectful  notice  of  his  decease. 
He  has  stood  for  many  years  on  the  roll 
of  our  honorary  members,  and  he  has  en¬ 
riched  the  literature  of  the  country  with 


WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

two  first-cLass  historical  works,  which,  al¬ 
though  from  their  subjects  they  possess  a 
peculiar  attraction  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  are  yet,  in  general  interest, 
second  to  no  contemporary  w'orks  in  that 
department  of  literature.  I  allude,  of 
course,  to  the  History  of  the  Life  atitl 
Voyages  of  Columbus  and  the  ±>ife  of 
'Washington. 

Although  Mr.  Irving’s  devotion  to  liter¬ 
ature  as  a  profession  —  and  a  profession 
pursued  with  almost  unequaled  success  — 
was  caused  by  untoward  events,  M'hich  in 
ordinary  cases  M’ould  have  proved  the 
ruin  of  a  life — a  rare  good  fortune  attend¬ 
ed  his  literary  career.  Without  having 
received  a  collegiate  education,  and  des- 
tmed  first  to  the  legal  profession,  which 
he  abandoned  as  uncongenial,  he  had  in 
very  early  life  given  promise  of  attaining 
a  brilliant  reputation  as  a  writer.  Some 
essays  from  his  pen  attracted  notice  be¬ 
fore  he  reached  his  majority.  A  few 
years  later,  the  numbers  of  the  Salmagun¬ 
di.,  to  which  he  was  a  principal  contribu¬ 
tor,  enjoyed  a  8ucce.ss  throughout  the 
United  States  far  beyond  any  former  simi¬ 
lar  work,  and  not  8ur})assed,  if  equaled, 
by  any  thing  which  has  since  a))peared. 

This  was  followed  by  Knickerbocker's 
History  of  Neva- York,  which  at  once 
placed  Mr.  Irving  at  the  head  of  Ameri¬ 
can  humorists.  In  the  class  of  composi¬ 
tions  to  which  it  belongs,  I  know  of  no¬ 
thing  happier  than  this  w'ork  in  our  lan¬ 
guage.  It  has  probably  been  read  as 
widely  and  with  as  keen  a  relish  as  any 
thing  from  Mr  Irving’s  pen.  It  would 
seem  cynical  to  subject  a  work  of  this 
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kind  to  an  austere  commentary,  at  least  1 
wliile  we  are  paying  a  tribute  to  the  mem- 1 
.try  of  its  lamented  author.  But  I  may 
be  permitted  to  observe  that,  while  this 
kind  of  writing  fits  well  with  the  Joyous 
temperament  of  youth,  in-  the  first  flush  of 
successful  authorship,  and  is  managed  by 
Mr.  Irving  with  great  delicacy  and  skill, 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  better  adapted  for  a 
Jen  d'esprit  in  a  magazine  than  for  a  work 
of  considerable  compass.  To  tnavesty  an 
entire  history  seems  to  me  a  mistaken  ef¬ 
fort  of  ingenuity,  and  not  well  applied  to 
the  countrymen  of  William  of  Orange, 
(Irotius,  the  De  Witts  and  Van  Tromp. 

This  work  first  made  Mr.  Irving  known 
in  Europe.  His  friend  Mr.  Henry  Bre^ 
voort,  one  of  the  associate  wits  of  the  ScU- 
tna^undi,  ha«l  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott,  himself  chiefly  known  at  that  time 
jis  the  most  popular  of  the  English  j)oet8 
of  the  day,  though  as  such  beginning  to 
be  outdone  by  the  fresher  brightness  of 
Byron’s  inspiration.  Scott,  though  neces¬ 
sarily  ignorant  of  the  piquant  allusions 
to  topics  of  contemporary  interest,  and 
wholly  destitute  of  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  the  work,  entered  fully  into,  its 
humor  as  a  literary  effort,  and  spoke  of  it 
with  discrimination  and  warmth.  His  let¬ 
ter  to  Mr.  Henry  Brevoort  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  his  son,  our  esteemed  corres¬ 
ponding  associate,  Mr.  J.  Carson  Brevoort, 
to  whose  liberality  we  are  indebted  for 
the  curious  panoramic  drawing  of  the 
military  works  in  the  environs  of  Boston, 
executed  by  a  British  officer  in  1775, 
which  I  have  had  the  pleasure,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Brevoort,  of  tendering  to  the  Socie¬ 
ty  this  evening.  Mr.  Carson  Brevoort 
•  has  caused  a  lithographic  fac  simile  of 

.Sir  Walter  Scott’s  letter  to  be  executed, 
and  of  this  interesting  relic  he  also  offers 
a  copy  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Society. 
The  letter  has  been  inserted  in  the  very 
instructive  article  on  Mr.  Irving  in  Alli- 
bone’s  invaluable  Dictionary  of  English 
and  A  merican  Authors  ;  but  as  it  is  short 
and  may  not  be  generally  known  to  the 
Society,  I  will  read  it  from  the  fac  sha- 
!le: 


Imre  never  read  any  thing  so  closely  resembling 
the  style  of  Dean  Swift  as  the  annals  of  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker.  I  have  been  employed  these  few 
evenings  in  reading  them  aloud  to  Mrs.  S.,  and 
two  ladies  who  are  our  guests,  and  our  sides 
have  been  absolutely  sore  with  laughing.  I 
think,  too,  there  are  passages  which  infficate  that 
that  the  author  possesses  powers  of  a  different 
kind,  and  has  some  touches  which  remind  me 
much  of  Sterne.  I  beg  you  will  have  the  kind¬ 
ness  to  let  me  know  when  Mr.  Irving  takes  his 
pen  in  hand  again,  for  assuredly  I  shall  expect 
a  very  great  treat,  which  I  may  chance  never  to 
hear  of  but  through  your  kindness. 

“Believe  me,  dear  sir, 

“  Your  obliged  humble  seir’t, 

“Walter  Scott. 

“  Abbotsford,  23d  April  1813.” 

After  Mr.  Irving  had  been  led  to  take 
up  his  residence  abroad,  and  to  adopt 
’literature  as  a  profession  and  a  livelihood 
—  a  resource  to  which  he  was  driven  by 
the  failure  of  the  commercial  house  of  his 
relatives,  of  ^which  he  was  nominally  a 
partner — he  produced  in  rapid  succession 
a  series  of  works  which  stood  the  test  of 
English  criticism,  and  attained  a  frapular- 
ity  nt»t  surpassed  —  hardly  equaled  —  by 
that  of  any  of  his  European  contempora¬ 
ries.  This  fact,  besides  being  attested  by 
the  critical  journals  of  the  day,  may  be 
safely  inferred  from  the  munificent  prices 
paid  by  the  great  London  bookseller,  the 
elder  Murray,  for  the  copy-right  of  several 
of  his  productions.  lie  wrote,  among 
other  subjects,  of  English  manners,  sports, 
and  traditions  —  national  traits  of  charac¬ 
ter — certainly  the  most  difficult  topics  for 
a  foreigner  to  treat,  and  he  wrote  at  a 
time  Avhen  Scott  was  almost  annually 
sending  forth  one  of  his  marvelous  novels ; 
when  the  poetical  reputation  of  Moore, 
Byron,  Campbell,  and  Rogers  was  at  the 
zenith ;  and  the  public  appetite  was  con¬ 
sequently  fed  almost  to  satiety  by  these 
familiar  domestic  favorites.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  these  disadvantages  and  obsta¬ 
cles  to  success,  he  rose  at  once  to  a  pop¬ 
ularity  of  the  most  brilliant  and  enviable 
kind  ;  and  this,  too,  in  a  branch  of  litera¬ 
ture  which  had  not  been  cultivated  with 
distinguished  success  in  England  since  the 
time  of  Goldsmith,  and  with  the  exception 
of  Goldsmith,  not  since  the  days  of  Addi¬ 
son  and  Steele. 

Mr.  Irving’s  manner  is  often  compared 
with  Addison’s,  though,  closely  examined, 
there  is  no  great  resemblance  between 
them,  except  that  they  both  write  in  a 
simple  unaffected  style,  remote  from  the 


“Mr  Dear  Sir:  I  beg  you  to  accept  my 
I>e8t  thanks  for  the  uncommon  degree  of  enter¬ 
tainment  which  I  have  received  from  the  most 
excellently  jocose  history  of  New-York.  I  am 
sensible  that  as  a  stranger  to  American  parties 
and  politics,  I  must  lose  much  of  the  concealed 
satire  of  the  piece ;  but  I  must  own  that,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  simple  and  obvious  meaning  only,  I 
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tiresome  stateliness  of  Johnson  and  Gib-  ’ 
bon.  It  was  one  of  the  witty,  but  rather 
ill-natured  sayings  of  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers,  ; 
whose  epigrams  sometimes  did  as  much 
injustice  to  his  kind  and  generous  nature 
as  they  did  to  the  victims  of  his  pleasant-  j 
ry,  that  Washington  Irving  w.as  Addison  j 
and  Water — a  judgment  Avliich,  if  serious-  j 
ly  dealt  with,  is  altogether  aside  from  the 
merits  of  the  two  writers,  who  have  very 
little  in  common.  Addison  had  received  ' 
a  finished  classical  education  at  the  Char-  j 
ter  House  and  at  Oxford,  was  eminently  a  j 
man  of  books,  and  had  a  decided  taste  i’or  I 
literary  criticism.  Mr.  Irving,  for  a  man  ! 
of  letters,  was  not  a  groat  reader,  and  if  i 
he  possessed  the  critical  faculty  never  | 
exercised  it.  Addison  quoted  the  Latin  ] 
j>oet8  freely  and  wrote  correct  Latin  verses 
himself.  Mr.  Irving  made  no  preten¬ 
sions  to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  i 
classics,  and  probably  never  matle  a  hex¬ 
ameter  in  his  life.  Addison  wrote  some 
smooth  English  poetry,  which  Mr.  Irving 
I  believe,  never  attempted ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  exquisite  hymns, 
(which  will  last  as  long  as  the  English  i 
language  does,)  one  brilliant  simile  of  six 
lines  in  the  Campaign^  and  one  or  two  j 
sententious  but  not  very  brilliant  passages 
from  Cato,  not  a  line  of  Addison’s  poetry 
has  been  quoted  for  a  hundred  years. 
But  Mr.  Irving’s  peculiar  vein  of  humor 
is  not  inferior  in  playful  raciness  to  Addi¬ 
son’s;  his  nicety  of  characterization  is 
quite  equal;  his  judgment  upon  all  moral ! 
relations  as  sound  and  true ;  his  human  j 
sympathies  more  comprehensive,  tenderer,  j 
and  chaster;  and  his  poetical  faculty, 
though  never  developed  in  verse,  vastly 
above  Addison’s.  One  chord  in  the  hu¬ 
man  heart,  the  pathetic,  for  whoso  sweet  j 
music  Addison  h.ad  no  ear,  Irving  touched 
with  the  hand  of  a  master.  He  learned 
that  skill  in  the  school  of  early  disappoint-  j 
ment. 

In  this  respect  the  writer  was  in  both 
cAses  reflected  in  the  man.  Addison, 
after  a  protracted  suit,  made  an  “  ambi-  j 
tious  match”  with  a  termagant  peeress  ; 
Irving,  'who  would  as  soon  have  married 
Hqcate  as  a  woman  like  the  Countess  of 
Warwick,  buried  a  blighted  hope,  never 
to  be  rekjudled,  in  the  grave  of  a  youthful 
sorrow. 

As  nrisceUaneous  essayists,  in  which 
capacity  only  they  can  be  compared,  Ir¬ 
ving  exceeds  Addison  in  versatility  and 
range,  quite  as  much  as  Addison  exceeds 


Irving  in  the  far  less  important  quality  of 
classical  tincture  ;  while  as  a  great  nation- 
.al  historian,  our  countryman  reaped  in  a 
field  ■u'hich  Addison  never  entered. 

Mr.  Irving’s  first  great  historical  work. 
The  Life  and  'Voyage*  of  Columbus, 
appeared  at  Ix>ndon  and  New-York  in 
1828.  Being  at  Bordeaux  in  the  winter 
of  1825-6,  he  received  a  letter  from  ]Mr. 
Alexander  11.  Everett,  then  Minister  of 
the  United  States  in  Spain,  informing  him 
that  a  work  ■was  passing  through  the  press, 
containing  a  collection  of  documents  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  voyages  of  Columbus,  among 
which  were  many  of  a  highly  important 
nature  recently  discovered  in  the  public 
archives.  This  'was  the  now  well-known 
Avork  of  Navarette,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Spanish  Academy  of  History.  Mr. 
Everett,  in  making  this  communication  to 
Mr.  Irving,  suggosteil  that  the  translation 
of  NaA'arette’s  volumes  into  English,  by 
I  some  Americ.an  scholar,  would  bo  very 
desirable.  Mr.  Irvdng  concurred  in  this 
opinion,  and,  having  previously  intended 
to  visit  Madrid,  shortly  afterwards  re¬ 
paired  to  that  capital,  Avith  a  view  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  proposed  translation. 

Navarette’s  collection  was  published 
soon  after  Mr.  Irving’s  arrival  at  Madrid, 
and  finding  it  rich  in  original  documents 
hitherto  unknoA^m,  Avhich  threw  additional 
light  on  the  discovery  of  America,  he  con- 
ceiA’ed  the  happy  idea  (instead  of  a  simple 
translation)  of  preparing  from  them  and 
other  materials  liberally  placed  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  in  the  public  and  priA’atc  libraries 
of  Spain,  (and  especially  that  of  Mr. 
Obadiah  Rich,  our  Consul  at  Valencia, 
with  whom  Mr.  Irving  Avas  domesticated 
at  Madrid,  and  who  possessed  a  collection 
of  manuscripts  and  books  of  extreme 
A'.alue,)  a  new  history  of  the  greatest  event 
of  modern  times,  draAvn  up  in  the  form  of 
a  life  of  Columbus.  He  addressed  himself 
with  zeal  and  assiduity  to  the  execution 
of  this  happy  conception,  and  in  about 
tAVo  years  the  Avork,  in  four  octavo  a'oI- 
umes,  was  ready  for  the  press.  When  it 
is  considered  that  much  of  the  material 
was  to  be  draAvn  from  ancient  m.anuscripts 
and  black-letter  chronicles  in  a  foreign 
I  tongue,  it  is  a  noble  monument  of  the  in- 
i  dustry,  as  well  as  the  literary  talent,  of 
I  its  author. 

That  these  ncAvly-discovered  materials 
I  for  a  life  of  Columbus,  and  a  history  of 
I  the  great  discovery,  should  have  fallen 
'  directly  into  the  hands  of  an  American 
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writer,  so  well  qualified  to  make  a  good 
use  of  tiiem  as  Mr.  Irving,  and  that  the 
credit  of  j)roducing  the  first  adequate 
memorial  of  this  all-important  event  sliould 
have  been  thus  secured  to  the  United 
States  by  their  most  popular  author,  is 
certainly  a  very  jfieasing  coincidence. 

The  limits  of  this  occasion  require  me 
to  pass  over  two  or  three  i)opular  works 
of  a  light  cast,  for  which  Mr.  Irving  col¬ 
lected  the  materials  while  carrying  on  his 
historical  researches  in  Spain,  as  also  those 
wliich  issued  from  his  industrious  and  fer¬ 
tile  pen  after  his  return  to  the  United 
States  in  18.32.  At  this  period  of  his  life 
he  began  seriously  to  contemplate  the 
preparation  of  his  last  great  production — 
The  Life  of  Washinyton.  This  subject 
had  been  pressed  upon  him,  while  he  was 
vet  in  Europe,  by  Mr.  Archibald  Consta¬ 
ble,  the  celebrated  publisher  at  Edin 
burgh,  and  Mr.  Irving  determined  to  Jin- 
dertake  it  as  soon  as  his  return  to  America 
should  bring  him  within  reacli  of  the  ne¬ 
cessary  documents.  Various  circuiust.ances 
occurred  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
project  at  this  time,  especially  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Minister  to  Spain,  and  his 
residence  in  that  country  from  1842  to 
1840.  On  his  return  to  America,  at  the 
close  of  his  mission,  he  appears  to  have 
applied  himself  diligently  to  the  long- 
mcnlitated  undertaking,  though  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  but  slowly,  at  first,  in  its  execu¬ 
tion.  The  first  volume  .appeared  in  1855, 
and  the  four  following  in  rapid  succession. 
The  work  was  finally  comi)ieted  the  pre¬ 
sent  year  —  at  the  close  or  the  life  or  its 
illustrious  author,  and  of  a  literary  career 
of  such  rare  brilliancy  and  success. 

It  would  be  altogether  a  Avork  of  super¬ 
erogation  to  engage  in  any  general  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Irving’s  two 
great  historical  works,  and  the  occasion  is 
not  appropriate  for  a  critical  analysis  of 
them.  They  have  taken  a  recognized 
place  in  the  historical  literature  of  the  age, 
and  stand,  by  all  confession,  in  the  front 
rank  of  those  Avorks  of  history  of  Avhich 
this  century  and  especially  this  country 
has  been  so  honorably  prolific.  Rcserv’- 
ing  a  distinguished  place  ap.art  for  the 
venerable  name  of  Marsh.all,  Mr.  Irving 
leads  the  long  line  of  Ameriean  historians 
—  first  in  time  and  not  second  in  beauty 
of  style,  conscientious  accuracy,  and  skill¬ 
ful  arrangement  of  materials.  As  his  two 
works  treat  respectively  of  themes  which, 
for  purely  American  interest,  stand  at  the 


he.ad  of  all  single  subjects  of  historical  re¬ 
search,  so  there  is  no  one  of  our  AA-riters 
to  Avhom  the  united  voice  of  the  country 
Avould  Avith  such  cheerful  unanimity  have 
intrusted  their  composition. 

From  the  time  that  he  entered  for  life 
upon  a  literary  career,  Mr.  In  ing  gave 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  its  ]>ursuit. 
He  filled  the  office  of  Charge  (TAffairee 
for  a  short  time  in  London,  prior  to  his 
return  to  the  United  States,  and  that  of 
-Minister  to  Spain  from  1842  to  1846.  Uis 
diplomatic  dispatches  in  that  capacity  are 
among  the  richest  of  the  treasures  Avhieh 
lie  buried  in  the  public  archives  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

A  more  beautifhl  life  than  Mr.  Irving’s 
CJin  hardly  be  imagined.  Not  unchecker¬ 
ed  AA’ith  adversity,  his  early  trials,  under 
the  soothiiig  influence  of  time,  Avithout 
subduing  tne  natural  cheerfulness  of  his 
disposition,  thrcAv  over  it  a  melloAv  ten¬ 
derness  Avhich  breathes  in  his  habitual 
trains  of  thought,  and  is  reflected  in  the 
amenity  of  his  style.  Uis  misfortunes  in 
business,  kindly  overruled  by  a  gracious 
Providence,  haul  the  foundation  of  literary 
success,  reputation,  and  prosperity.  At 
two  different  periods  of  his  career  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  public  life;  entering  without 
ambition ;  performing  its  duties  with 
diligence  and  punctuality ;  and  leav¬ 
ing  it  Avithout  regret.  He  Avas  appointed 
Charge  (T Affaires  to  London  under  Gen. 
Jackson’s  Administration,  and  Minister  to 
Sp.ain  under  ]Mr.  Tyler’s,  the  only  instances 
perhaps  in  this  century  in  AA'hich  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  executive  appointment  has 
been  made  AA  ithout  a  thought  as  to  the 
political  opinions  of  the  person  appointed. 
Mr.  Irving’s  appointment  to  Spain  Avas 
made  on  the  recommendjition  of  Mr. 
Webster,  Avho  told  me  that  he  regarded  it 
as  one  of  the  most  honorable  memorials  of 
his  administration  of  the  Department  of 
State.  It  Avas  no  doubt  a  pleasing  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  Mr.  Irving,  to  return  in  his 
advancing  years,  croAvned  Avith  public 
I  honors,  to  the  country  Avhere,  in  earlier 
life,  he  had  pursued  his  historical  studies 
with  so  much  success  ;  but  public  life  had 
no  attractions  for  him.  The  respect  and 
affection  of  the  community  followed  him 
to  his  retirement ;  he  lived  in  prosperitv 
without  an  ill-wisher;  finished  the  Avork 
which  Avas  given  him  to  do,  amidst  the 
blessings  of  his  countrymen,  and  died 
amidst  loving  kindred  iu  honor  and 
peace. 
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ARrnAU;  or,  Studies  of  the  Cosmogony  and 
Natural  History  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  By 
J.  W.  Dawsom,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.,  Principal  of  Mc¬ 
Gill  College,  author  of  Acadian  Geology,  etc. 
Pages  400.  Montreal :  B.  Dawson  A  Son. 
1860. 

This  is  no  common  book  which  the  publishers 
have  kindly  sent  us  from  tlie  Canada  press.  The 
talent,  learning,  research,  and  critical  acumen  ef 
the  autlior  of  this  lK>ok  will  command  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  respect  both  of  scholars  and  all  candid 
inquirers  into  the  cosmogony  of  the  Bible.  The 
subject  is  one  of  prime  importance.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  for  common  minds  to  read  the  two  first 
great  chapters  in  the  history  of  our  planet — the 
first  cliapter  of  Genetus  and  the  flkst  chapter  in 
the  geological  Mstory  of  the  world.  They  are 
luirmonious  in  the  ere  of  the  Creator,  even  if  the 
minds  of  men  can  not  discern  it.  This  book  is  a 
great  chapter  of  light  on  the  subject,  and  inquir¬ 
ing  minds  will  find  much  therein  to  repay  its 
attentive  perusal. 

N  Kw  MncKLLAMics.  By  Cbarucs  Kimoslet,  Rector 
of  Eversley,  Chaplain  in  Ordinaryto the  Queen. 
Pages  376.  Boston :  Ticknor  A  nelds.  1860. 

Oca  readers  are  no  strangers  to  the  name, 
character,  and  writings  of  the  author  of  this 
Uiok.  His  gifted  pen  graces  and  illuminates 
every  subject  which  he  takes  thoroughly  in  hand. 
The  reader  will  find  in  this  volume  many  brilliant 
thoughts  clearly  and  beautifully  exprcMed.  The 
book  comprises  fourteen  topics,  suljects,  or  mis¬ 
cellanies  of  diverse  character,  all  standing  out  in 
l>old  relief  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  his 
inspection  and  mental  gratification,  or  like  four¬ 
teen  literary  repasts  which  can  be  devoured  as 
up|>etite  may  crave. 

The  Bot-Tar;  or,  a  Voyage  in  the  Dark.  By 
Captain  Maine  Reid,  author  of  the  Desert  Home, 
the  Young  Voyagers,  etc.  With  twelve  illus¬ 
trations  by  Charles  S.  Keene.  Pages  366.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Ticknor  A  Fields.  1860. 

There  is  to  many  minds  a  charm  in  sea-life  and 
its  descriptions  of  wind  and  storm,  dangers  and 
•■xcapes,  strange  and  exciting  incidenta  The 
author  of  this  book  wields  a  graphic  pen,  and 
sketches  his  word-pictures  of  sea-life  with  admir¬ 
able  skill  and  artistic  truthfulueas,  with  which  this 
neat  volume  abound. 

The  Wife’s  Trials  akh  TRiuimw.  By  the  author 
of  Grace  Hamilton’s  School  Day^  Heart’s  Ease 
in  the  House,  etc.  New-York:  Sheldon  A 
Company.  Boston :  Brown,  Taggard  A  Chase. 
1860. 

The  title  of  this  neatly-executed  volume  almost 
tolls  its  own  touching  story.  There  are  few  chap¬ 
ters  in  human  history  and  experience  so  suited 
to  toueli  the  vital  chords  of  sympathy  in  the 
hearts  of  men  as  those  which  describe  and  depict 


the  trials  and  sorrows  of  a  tender  and  loving  wife, 
or  even  those  of  an  erring  and  repentant  one. 
This  new  book  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  those 
whose  hearts  vibrate  in  sympatliy  with  suffering 

CaesELL’s  Illdstbaiko  Bible.  —  This  beautiful 
and  magnificent  work,  which  has  been  illustrated 
at  vast  expense,  is  about  to  be  republished  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  Jonx  Cassell,  of  London,  who  is 
now  in  this  city  making  the  nccdfhl  arrangements. 
Mr.  Cassell  is  one  of  the  working  noblemen  of  this 
age,  and  the  honored  friend  of  good  men  and  noble¬ 
men  of  England.  He  has  long  been  celebrated  as 
the  publisher  of  Knowledge  for  the  iliUion.  The 
beauty  of  CasMiTe  JUnstrated  Bible,  its  large  quarto 
form,  the  richness  of  its  sacred  historic  scenes  as 
presented  in  the  very  well-executed  cuts,  and  its  ex¬ 
ceeding  cheapness,  should  secure  it  a  plfux)  in  many 
thousands  of  families  in  our  country.  Part  I.,  in 
large  quarto  form  of  thirty-two  pages,  with  thirty- 
three  beautiful  cuts,  some  filling  an  entire  page,  is 
sold  singly  for  (llleen  cents ;  or  about  ten  copies  for 
one  dollar,  to  one  address,  can  be  sent  by  mail 

The  Home  Journal. — General  Morris  and  N.  P. 
Willis,  Esq.,  continue  to  enrich  the  columns  of 
the  Nome  Journal  with  the  attractive  fruits  of  their 
gifted  pens.  The  flowers  of  poetry  blossom,  the 
luscious  fruits  continue  to  ripen,  and  the  l>oughs 
of  tlieir  wide-spreading  literary  trees  bend  down 
every  week,  all  the  year  rounU,  with  choice  pro¬ 
ductions  to  which  every  one  may  have  constant 
access  and  pluck  freely  and  refresli  himself  or  her¬ 
self  for  the  small  and  convenient  sum  of  |2  |>er 
year. 

The  Gold  Bedstead. — The  golden  bedstead 
which  was  lately  presented  to  the  Queen,  and 
conveyed  to  Windsor  Castle  under  the  charge  of 
Colonel  Willoughby,  has  been  exhibited,  by  the 
gracious  permission  of  Her  Majesty,  at  the  con- 
versauone  of  the  Great  Western  Literary  Society. 
The  bedstead  attracted,  as  may  be  supposed,  im¬ 
mense  interest  and  attention,  and  by  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  in  a  weekly  cotemporary,  it  seems  to 
merit  commendation  from  the  beauty  of  its  work¬ 
manship  as  much  as  from  its  sterling  value.  The 
bedstead,  and  the  carpet  on  which  it  stands,  are 
valued  at  £160,000. 

Valuable  Diamond. — A  letter  from  Paris  says’- 
“  By  the  arrival  of  the  Bombay  mail  came  hither 
a  Mr.  Amunn,  having  for  sale  a  considerable  par¬ 
cel  of  diamonds,  some  of  them  quite  extraordinary 
for  size  and  importance.  He  has  disposed  of  a 
few,  the  prices  ranging  from  £1000  to  £16,000. 
An  unent  brilliant  of  unusual  magnitude  he  has 
refused  to  part  with  for  seven  million  francs,  and 
stands  out  fur  £320,000,  which,  if  he  can  not  got 
in  Paris,  he  carries  the  gem  to  Amsterdam  or  8t. 
Petersburg.  The  ‘digrings’  in  Lucknow  and 
some  other  favorite  hidden  localities  during  the 
mutiny  were  not  unproductive.” 


